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Business  opportunities 
for  young  men  while  at- 
tending Wofford  Col- 
lege  \^ 


Do  not  waste  your  time.  Follow  the 
example  of  other  young  men  who  have 
spent  their  leisure  moments  with  us — 
taking  Book-keeping,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. The  best  opportunity  you  will 
ever  have. 

As  the  South  increases  to  take  on  new 
life,  the  demand  for  competent,  well- 
trained  young  meu  continues  to  grow. 
Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and 
are  constantly  writing  or  sending  to  us 
for  help  which  we  are  unable  to  suppl5\ 
Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ial    terms    to    Wofford    College  students. 

^    Gisveiand  Building.  Opposite  Courthouse.  ^ 

^  1^.  B.  VERNON. 
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Saiuiation. 


Once  more  we  stand  in  the  old  familiar  place, 

A  New  Year  dawns  on  learning's  calendar, 
Once  more  new  opportunities  we  face, 

Once  more  has  come  a  duty-laden  year. 
Time  waiteth  not,  but  ever  rolls  its  tide 

O'er  the  weak  current  of  our  will, 
When  w^eary  we  would  pause  or  step  aside. 

Eternal  changes  sweeps  us  onw^ard  still. 
Full  of  the  memories  of  happy  days,  we  come 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  glorious  youth, 
New  severed  from  the  strong  protecting  home 

To  see  the  shining  face  of  truth. 
Beneath  the  old  bells  ring  and  the  old  walls 

Where  thousands  have  made  ready  for  the  w^orld, 
Strong  footsteps  wake  again  the  sleeping  halls. 

Each  banner  beareth  upward,  full  unfurled. 
All  gathered  back  save  those  who  come  no  more, 

And  those  whose  paths  led  other  ways, 
Our  comrades,  with  w^hom  comradeship  is  air, 

Deserters,  linked  with  things  of  by-gone  days. 
Oh,  may  this  present  year  be  best 

Of  ail  w^e've  ever  lived  before, 
Each  day  lived  nobler  than  the  rest. 

Old  w^eaknesses  left  off,  old  failures  o'er. 
So  when  shall  come  to  us  the  larger  life, 

And  we,  too,  mingle  in  its  heat. 
May  we  be  not  "dumb  cattle"  in  the  strife, 

But  stand  on  principle  whence  cometh  no  defeat. 

J.  M.  A.,  '05, 
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!Pertin»ncG  of  ihe  9?fonroe  doctrine. 

(Medal  Essay,  Preston  .Society.) 

The  American  Republic  has,  throughout  its  history,  rested 
upon'a  foundation  composed  of  three  venerable  principles. 
These  are  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  the. Monroe  ^  Doctrine.  Each  was  formulated  and  ex- 
pressed to  meet  the  demand  of  the  moment  in  a  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  nation's  development.  When  in  1776  the  blood 
of  native-born  Americans  was  heated  with  righteous  indig- 
nation at  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them  by  an  ungrateful 
mother,  and  when  they  felt  that  American  manhood  demand- 
ed that  its  rights  be  known  and  respected,  then  it  was  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  came  to  the  front  and  penned  that  won- 
derful article,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  which  he 
declared  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  That 
was  the  birthday  of  American  liberty.  Then,  after  indepen- 
dence had  been'gained,  the  fathers  of  ^  this  country,  meeting 
in  consultation,  announced  the  second  great  venerable  princi- 
ple, the  Constitution,  and  a  new  and  mighty  nation  had  been 
ushered  onto  the  stage^of  action.  In  1823  the  United  States 
again  faced  a  great  crisis  in  its  histor3^ 

Following  the  example  of  our  own  country  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  had  risen  in  "revolt  and  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressor.  Spain  was  unable  to  reconquer 
them,  and  there  had,^been  formed  among  the  European  mon- 
archs  an  alliance  with"  the  set  purpose  of  conquering  these 
dependencies, >  apportioning  them  out  and  forever  holding 
them  in  allegiance]  and  bondage  to  Europe.  Then  it  was 
that  President  Monroe  sounded  out  the  famous  doctrine  which 
bears  his  name,  and  one  of  the  greatest>political  events  in  the 
world's  history  was  just  struggling  into  birth.  This  docu- 
ment said  in  part:  ''The  occasion  has  beenj  judged  proper 
for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  Ame];;ican  conti- 
nents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.  >1<  >!<  ^  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
these  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we 
have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  irxlependence  we  have  on  great 
consideration  and  just  principles  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  vievv^  any  interposition  'for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,'  by 
any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 
^  *  *  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same, 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it  and  to  preserve  those 
relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all 
instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  in- 
juries from  none.''' 

So  we  see,  then,  that  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  United  States  shall  steer  clear  of  all  European 
broils;  Europe  shall  not  manage  affairs  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. 

2.  The  establishment  of  any  more  European  colonies  on 
the  American  continent  is  prohibited;  those  already  estab- 
lished not  to  be  interfered  with. 

3.  The  extension  of  European  political  systems,  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  colonies  on  this  hemisphere  is  prohib- 
ited. 

In  the  beginning  let  us  not  be  misled  into  believing  that 
this  great  declaration  was  a  sudden  product  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  James  Monroe,  or  that  it  came  as  a  thunderbolt  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  It  was  neither,  and  the  American  people 
were  not  astonished  at  its  announcement.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  the  simple  outcome  of  national  events.  Soon 
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after  the  colonization  of  America  it  became  evident  to  think- 
ing men  that  on  this  side  of  the  world  a  new  nation  was  to 
be  established,  and  that  America  was  not  to  remain  a  de- 
pendent colon}-  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Consequentlj^ 
we  find  that  one  of  the  first  noticeable  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of ;  American  government  and  history  is  the 
swinging  awa}-  and  ridding  herself  of  European 
power  and  influence.  All  of  the  earlier  statesman  saw  and 
realized  this  fact.  And  when  it  became  incorporated  into  the 
life  and  feeling  of  the  American  people  it  finally  burst  forth 
in  all  its  force  with  tlio  signing  'of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776,  and  the  great  war  of  freedom  followed. 
The  die  had  been  cr.si,  Tho  United  States  v^^.s  in  ideals  and 
principles  forever  separated  fioni  Europe.  As  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson expressed  it:  "America,  North  and  South,  lias  a  set 
of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  lier 
owm.  She  should,  therefore, -have  a  system  of  her  own,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  la- 
boring to  become  •  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor 
should  surely  be  to  make  our  hem^isphere  that  of  freedom." 
George  Washington  saw  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  original 
draft  of  his  farewell  address  used  these  words,  "Europe  has 
a  set  of  primary  interests  w^hich  to  us^have  none  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essential!}^  foreign  to 
our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
her  politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course." 

When  we  find  such  sentiments  as  these  expressed  by  the 
very  founders  of  the  nation  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the 
development  of  this  feeling  unto  its  culmination  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Thus  when  the  South  American  republics 
arose  in  rebellion,  and,  declaring  theirindependence,  asked  for 
aid  America  felt  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  its  policy  should  be  laid  down  the 
very  way  it  was. 
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The  United  States  felt  that  she  could  not  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  condition  or  destiny  of  the  South  American 
republics,  because  so  closely  is  North  America  linked  to 
South  America  in  every  particular  that  the  weal  or  woe  of 
one  depends  exactly  upon  the  weal  or  woe  of- the  other. 

Then  the  leaders  of  American  thought  and  action  of  that 
day  believed  that  they  owed  South  America  a  duty  because 
these  republics  had  followed  the  example  of  our  own  country 
in  establishing  their  freedom  and  standing  for  their  rights. 
As  Daniel  Webster  says,  "We  cannot  be  so  blind,  we  cannot 
so  shut  up  our  senses  and  smother  our  faculties  as  not  to  see 
that,  in  the  progress  and  the  establishment  of  South  Ameri- 
can liberty,  our  own  example  has  been  among  the  most  stim- 
ulating causes.  In  their  emergencies,  they  have  looked  to 
our  experience;  in  their  political  institutions,  they  have  fol- 
lowed our  models;  in  their  deliberations,  they  have  invoked 
the  presiding  spirit  of  our  ov/n  liberty.  They  have  looked 
steadil}^  in  every  adversity  to  the  Great  Northern  lyight.  In 
the  hour  of  bloody  conflict  they  have  remembered  the  fields 
\vhich  have  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  own  fath- 
ers; and  when  they  have  fallen,  tlie}^  have  wished  only  to  be 
remembered  with  them,  as  men  who  have  acted  their 
parts  bravely  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  Western 
World.'' 

Considering  all  these  things  James  Munroe  felt  that  he  was 
fulfilling  his  duty  when  in  1825  be  declared  to  the  European 
nations  that  as  regarded  South  America  they  must  be  hands 
off.  The  United  States  had  laid  down  her  policy,  and  of 
course  the  European  nations  were  compelled  at  that  time  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  included  in  that  declaration,  but 
the  question  was  should  this  declaration  be  regarded  as  a 
fixed  item  in  the  American  foreign  policy  or  should  it  merely 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  tradition  that  once  upon  a 
time  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  our  nation  had  followed 
such  a  course,  but  that  afterwards  the  Monroe  doctrine  had 
been  designated  as  a  dead  letter  in  the  international  law.  The 
test  came  within  three  years.  The  propriety  of  sending 
ministers  to  the  Panama  congress  was  under  discussion.  The 
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law-makers  of  our  country  felt  that  the  Monroe  doctriue  was 
to  a  certain  extent  involved,  and  it  was  placed  upon  trial. 
Foremost  among  its  advocates  was  that  towering  figure  in 
American  statesmanship,  Daniel  Webster,  who  in  a  speech 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  declared  in  no  uncertain 
terms  his  allegiance  to  the  Monroe  doctriue,  and  said  that 
the  countr3^'s  honor  was  involved  in  that  declaration.  "I 
look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  its  treasures  of  reputation,  and  for 
one  I  intend  to  guard  it."  After  making  a  review  of  our 
political  history  he  continued:  "I  look  on  the  message  of 
December,  1823,  as  forming  a  bright  page  in  our  histor}^  I 
will  help  neither  to  erase  it  nor  tear  it  out;  nor  shall  it  be  by 
any  act  of  mine  blurred  or  blotted.  It  did  honor  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  government,  and  I  will  not  diminish  that  hon- 
or."  In  this  instance  it  was  clearly  evident  that  it  Vv-as 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Secretary  of  State,  Oluey,  in  a  letter  to  Mt.  Bayard  in  1895, 
uses  these  words:  "It  is  certainly  no  more  than  the  exact 
truth  to  say  that  every  administration  since  President  Mon- 
roe's has  had  occasion,  and  sometimes  more  occasions  than 
one,  to  examine  and  consider  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  has 
in  each  instance  given  it  emphatic  endorsement.  Presidents 
have  dwelt  upon  it  in  messages  to  Congress,  and  Secretaries 
of  State  have  time  after  time  made  it  the  theme  of  diplomatic 
representation.  Nor.  if  the  practical  results  of  the  rule  be 
sought  for,  is  the  record  either  meagre  or  obscure.  Its  first 
and  immediate  effect  was  indeed  most  momentous  and  far 
reaching.  It  was  the  controlling  factor  in  the  emancipation 
of  South  America,  and  to  it  the  independent  states  Vvhich 
now  divide  that  region  between  them  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  very  existence.  Since  then  the  most  striking  single 
achievement  to  be  credited  to  the  rule  is  the  evacuation  of 
Mexico  by  the  French  upon  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  we  are  also  indebted  to  it  for  the  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  w^hich  both  neutralized  anj^  interoceanic 
canal  across  Central  America  and  expressly  excluded  Great 
Britain  from  occupying  or  exercising  an}^  dominion  over  any 
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part  of  Central  America."  It  led  finally  to  the  freedom  of 
Cuba,  and  to  Great  Britain's  relinquishment  of  any  supposed 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Coast. 

This  is  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  meant  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  but  the  great  question  confronting  us  as  a 
nation  today  is  what  relation  shall  the  Monroe  doctrine  bear 
to  the  future  development  and  destiny  of  our  nation.  In 
other  words,  must  the  United  States  maintain  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  if  so,  why? 

To  the  first  question  we  answer,  yes,  the  United  States 
must  and  shall  maintain  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
message,  andfpropose  the  following  reasons  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  doctrine: 

In  the  first  place  let  us  notice  the  opening  provision  of  this 
message,  that  the  United  States  shall  steer  clear  of  all  Euro- 
pean broils  and  Europe  shall  have  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  may  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  American  history 
if  need  be,  and  see  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  her 
unparalleled  prosperity  has  been  her  strict  determination 
never  to  become  involved  in  the  wars  and  contentions  of  the 
European  nations.  In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  upon  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  after 
speaking  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  us  on  account  of  our 
situation,  continued:  "Why  forego  the  advantage  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperty  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?  It  is  our  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances 
with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  be  not  be  understood 
as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements. 
I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  tepeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  general 
sense.    But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
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unwise  to  enteud  them."  These  reasons  so  forcibly  express- 
ed by  George  Washington  hold  as  well  today  as  they  did 
when  first  announced  by  him.  For  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire European  territory  or  to  become  in  any  way  mixed  up 
in  the  broils  among  European  nations  would  mean  the  great- 
est evil,  and  most  far-reaching  in  its  result,  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen the  American  Republic.  No,  the  future  v/elfare  of 
this  nation  demands  that  at  least  this  portion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  be  carried  out. 

So  much  for  our  relations  with  Europe,  but  what  about  our 
relations  with  Europe  in  South  America?  In  the  first  place, 
Europeans  and  European  claims  in  South  America  must  be 
treatedi.  with  justice,  but  nothing  more.  The  enemies  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  advance  the  argument  that  "whatever  con- 
struction may  be  placed  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  official 
circles  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  there  is  but  one 
view  of  it  among  the  dictators  of  South  America.  To  them 
it  means  that,  however  shameless  may  be  their  disregard  of 
international  rights,  or  of  the  obligations  of  civilization,  they 
have  one  strong  arm  on  which  they  can  reh'  for  defence,  one 
great  powder  which  Vv'ill  protect  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  wrong  di.oing.  Their  intrigues,  to  which  the  world 
affords  no  parallel,  are  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  may  be  relied  npon  to  aid  and  abet  thern."  A  more 
senseless  argument  was  never  advanced  b}-  sensible  men. 
Search  the  pages  of  American  history  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea.  Never  has  the  United 
States  aided  these  South  American  Republics  when  in  the 
wrong,  but  only  when  being  imposed  upon  and  cuffed  about 
by  a  strong  European  nation.  Take,  for  example,  the  re- 
cent occurrence  in  Venezuela.  It  is  true  that  this  republic 
had  been  slow^  in  paying  the  claims  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  we  must  remember  that  these  claims  were  greatlj^ 
exaggerated,  and  to  a  great  extent  untrue  and  unjust.  Then 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  Venezuela,  just 
emerging  from  a  season  of  revolutions  and  internal  upheav- 
als. What  could  Venezuela  do,  with  her  finances  gone  and 
the  whole  country  on  the  verge  of  ruin?    Suppose  we  im- 
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agine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Venezuela,  that  just  at  the 
close  of  the  great  Civil  war,  when  the  finances  of  our  coun- 
try were  in  a  ruined  condition  and  tfie  nation  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution;  suppose  that  then  England  and  Ger- 
many had  sent  fleets  to  New  York  and  Boston  to  demand 
payment  due  some  of  their  subjects.  What  could  we  have 
done?  Would  we  have  paid  those  claims  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  shotgun  and  cannon?  No;  it  would  have 
been  an  utter  impossibility.  This  was  exactly  the  condition 
of  Venezuela  and  England  and  Germany  with  their  unjust 
demands  refused  to  wait  for  payment  and  for  a  long  time  de- 
clined arbitration.  Then  what  a  picture  ensued.  England 
and  Germany,  claiming  to  be  the  two  greatest  nations  on  the 
globe,  united  their  forces  against  this  poor,  struggling,  little 
South  American  Republic  and  proceeded  with  one  stroke  to 
demolish  its  fleets,  bombard  its  principal  cities  and  take 
charge  of  its  revenues.  In  an  unjust  and  unfair  manner 
they  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  American  man- 
hood with  all  its  love  for  justice  and  fair  play  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  The  blood  of  Americans  boiled  with  righteous 
indignation,  and  then  it  was  that  the  United  States  rose  in 
all  its  power  and  declared  that  this  disgrace  and  scandal 
should  stop,  that  the  rights  of  Venezuela  should  be  regarded 
and  upheld. 

Was  that  wrong?  Did  it  show  that  the  United  States  was 
a  strong  nation  behind  which  the.se  republics  could  hide  after 
committing  some  great  crime?  It  simply  proved  to  the 
world  that,  as  far  as  matters  go  on  this  hemisphere,  the  United 
States  is  determined  that  justice  and  fair  play  shall  be  had. 
The  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  just  debts  owed 
European  nations  by  these  South  American  Republics  shall 
not  be  collected,  but  the  very  opposite.  They  shall  be  col- 
lected, but  in  a  right  and  fair  way  according  to  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  justice.  As  President  Roosevelt 
said  recently:  "We  do  not  guarantee  any  state  against  pun- 
ishment if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any 
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non-American  power."  So  we  see,  then,  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  not  unjust  in  its  claims  and  workings. 

An  editorial  in  a  late  number  of  the  Outlook,  contained 
these  words:  "Nevertheless  the  essential  principles,  or  per- 
haps one  should  say  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Monroe  doc.- 
trine,  remain  a  principle  to  guide,  a  spirit  to  inspire,  as  long 
as  the  nation  lasts.  These  principles  are  two:  National 
safety,  fraternal  guardianship."  And  these  are  the  two 
principal  reasons  why  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  this  great  doctrine,  formulated  and  express- 
ed by  one  of  its  Presidents,  inculcated  into  the  very  life  and 
being  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  ever  remained  a  guiding 
light  in  her  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  first 
place  national  safety,  yea,  we  go  further  than  that  and  say 
the  very  life  itself  of  the  nation  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
its  maintenance  of  this  great  declaration. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  world's  history  have  seen  the 
mighty  colonizing  powers  of  Europe  take  possession  of  Af- 
rica, carve  it  up  and  divide  it  among  themselves,  and  we 
have  seen  them  each  steadily  trying  to  advance  their  own  in- 
terests in  Asia.  They  have  now  turned  their  attention  to 
South  America,  and  the  eagle  eyes  of  England  and  Germany 
have  seen  there  prey  worthy  of  their  toil.  If  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  see  South  America  gradually  pass  into 
the  hands  of  England,  Germany,  and  other  European  nations, 
and  willing  to  be  hemmed  in  by  British  naval  posts  and  Eu- 
ropean colonies,  and  give  up  her  rightful  supremacy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but 
to  none  of  these  will  the  United  States  give  way.  England 
has  already  planted  her  colonies  in  South  America  and  wish- 
es to  push  them  forward,  and  Germany  is  filled  with  a  fren- 
zied desire  to  gain  a  foothold  on  this  resourceful  continent. 
And  to  have  granted  their  recent  demands,  that  the  revenues 
of  Venezuela  be  turned  over  to  them,  would  have  been  to 
have  fulfilled  their  most  eager  wishes.  Even  if  they  had  not 
technically  taken  charge  of  Venezuela,  still  if  they  had  been 
*  allowed  to  take  charge  of  all  her  revenues,  etc.,  it  would  sim- 

ply have  meant  the  governing  power  passed  over  into  the 
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hands  of  these  European  nations.  A  good  example  of  this 
we  have  in  the  case  of  England  and  Egypt.  The  Land  of 
the  Nile  has  never  been  formally  annexed  to  Great  Britain, 
yet  "her  national  revenues  have  passed  into  British  hands, 
and  with  them  the  substance  of  her  independence.  May  not 
the  people  of  Egypt  say  to  Great  Britain :  'You  control  my 
destiny  when  you  withhold  from  me  the  means  of  shaping  it 
at  my  volition.  You  take  my  life  when  you  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live. '  ' ' 

If  England  and  Germany  should  in  any  way  gain  control 
of  these  South  American  Republics,  and  should  transport 
their  military  and  political  system  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, Europe  would  be  joined  to  America,  the  fight  for  life 
would  be  on,  and  the  battle  fought  which  would  determine 
whether  American  principles  and  American  government  shall 
rule  on  this  continent,  or  whether  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall 
go  down  in  defeat  before  the  battle  flags  of  England  and  of 
Germany.  To  meet  this  the  United  States  would  have  to 
keep  a  standing  army  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
present  one,  the  navy  would  have  to  be  increased  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  the  national  expense  would  be  made  much 
greater,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  United  States  would  always  be 
threatened  by  a  strong  foe  who  by  reason  of  their  anvan- 
tageous  position  could  easily  assail  her  most  vulnerable  points 
on  the  shortest  notice.  Hence  self-preservation  demands  the 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  the  next  place  the  United  States  should  continue  her 
past  policy  in  a  spirit  of  Fraternal  guardianship  over  her  sis- 
ter republics.  By  happy  circumstances  she  has  been  placed 
as  the  leader  of  all  conditions  and  matters  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  as  that  leader  should  see  fair  play  in  this 
Hemisphere.  To  the  south  of  her  lie  republics  struggling  to 
maintain  their  existence  against  overwhelming  odds.  They 
want  freedom  and  not  European  rule.  Why  should  the 
United  States  not  help  them?  The  part  pla5^ed  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  recent  Venezuelan  controversy  meant  the  life 
of  that  republic,  and  why  should  the  United  States  renounce 
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her  intention  to  aid  her  sister  republics  who  are  needing  as- 
sistance? 

That  this  South  America,  ''rich  in  resources  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  its  tinted  mountains  filled  with  priceless 
gems  and  precious  metals  of  untold  worth,  its  vast  prairies  and 
mighty  forests  one  unending  panorama  of  nature's  most  stu- 
pendous effort,  its  shores  indented  with  a  thousand  harbors 
wherein  might  ride  secure  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a  land 
of  beauty  comparable  to  no  other  in  its  myriad  pictures 
formed  by  nature^s  whims,  capable  of  containing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  and  housing  it  all  in  luxury  and  splendor, 
this  Queen  of  Continents," — that  this  land  I  say  should  be 
developed  and  brought  forth  in  all  its  grandeur  by  any  other 
nation  besides  the  United  States  is  contrary  to  the  nobler  in- 
stincts of  American  manhood.  This  land  must  be  developed. 
It  will  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  the  means  by  which  she  shall  accomplish  it. 

So  taking  all  in  all  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  must  and  shall  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr. 


"Uhe  J^i'terar^  Prophet  of  the  9ftneteenih  Ceniury. 

(Medal  Kssay  from  Calhoun  Society.) 


In  1795  on  the  lonely  wilds  of  a  Scottish  moor  a  toiling 
peasant  mother  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  whose  bosom  the  fires 
of  genius,  determination,  and  resolution  were  mingled.  This 
boy  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  vv^ho  was  born  into  a  home  w^here 
frugality,  thrift,  poverty  and  work  reigned,  but  a  home 
where  honesty,  love,  faith  and  duty  reigned  as  well.  In  his 
mother's  veins  there  did  not  flow  the  blood  that  characterizes 
the  aristocrat,  but  in  her  breast  there  was  beating  a  mother's 
heart,  a  heart  that  beat  in  unison  with  the  great  heart  of  her 
son  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  troubled,  dark  and  gloomy, 
but  brilliant  career.  The  impress  of  her  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, but  noble  and  inspiring  character  was  early  stamped 
upon  Carlyle,  and  there  sprang  up  in  his  susceptible  heart  a 
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passion  for  his  mother  that  endured  the  tests  of  a  lifetime. 
Indeed,  nowhere  in  literature  do  we  find  a  more  beautiful, 
more  devoted,  more  exemplary  attachment.  In  later 
years  when  doubts  and  sorrows  and  cares  began  to 
hover  over  his  life  in  dark  clouds,  it  was  to  the  mother  of  his 
childhood  days  that  he  turned  for  consolation,  for  advice. 
When  the  applause  of  men  greeted  him  and  the  stamp  of 
fame  was  imprinted  upon  his  brow,  when  he  led  the  vanguard 
European  literateurs  in  their  wild  chase  after  literary 
fame  and  men  hailed  him  as  a  John  the  Baptist  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  it  was  conjectured  by  some  that  the  uncultured, 
unlettered,  hard-handed  old  mother  would  be  forgotten  in  a 
certain  intellectual  estrangement,  but  the  flame  of  love  that 
was  kindled  in  the  boy's  heart  at  his  mother^s  knee  was  still 
burning  in  the  heart  of  the  man  of  seventy  summers. 
Whether  in  the  cloistered  walls  of  Edinburgh  or  in  the  mighty 
heart  of  London,  whether  on  the  lonely  moor  of  Craigenput- 
tock  or  in  the  gay  throng  of  a  Parisian  assembly,  his  thoughts 
were  constantly  reverting  to  that  humble  peasant  home 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  home  of  the  greatest  peer 
or  peers  in  the  land. 

Carlyle's  father  saw  lurking  deep  down  beneath  the  heart 
of  his  son  a  promise  of  future  greatness;  hence  he  determined 
to  give  him  the  essential  intellectual  training  for  the  proper 
development  of  his  genius.  After  completing  his  academic 
training,  it  was  decided  that  Carlyle  should  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity. In  those  days  when  the  pinch  of  poverty  made  it  hard 
for  the  Scotch  peasants  to  make  ends  meet,  it  meant  something 
for  a  boy  to  go  to  the  University,  but  in  the  Autumn  of  1809 
Carlyle,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  set  out  on  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles  across  the  country  on  foot  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  A  clothes  bag  carried  on  his  shoulder  easily 
held  all  of  his  clothes.  In  the  brave  step  of  this  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  there  is  to  be  seen  a  pretty  good  index  to  the 
dogged  resolution  and  determination  of  the  man  of  twenty- 
five,  who,  when  the  world  like  a  dungeon  and  a  charnel 
house,  cried  out:  "I  am  a  stubborn  dog,  and  evil  fortune 
shall  not  bre^k  my  heart  or  bend  it  either!"    The  University 
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loomed  up  before  Carlyle  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert  of  pov- 
erty and  of  hardship  that  surrounded  his  young  life,  but 
alas!  It  was  in  reality  a. mirage,  a  barren  regret.  The  food 
that  it  offered  was  not  the  food  for  which  the  hungr}^  brain 
of  the  3^oung  man  of  genius  was  calling,  but  rather  a  mix- 
ture of  "dead  vocables"  and  conventionalities.  But  when  he 
left  the  University  the  impress  of  three  great  influences  fol- 
lowed him  and  remained  with  him  all  through  life.  The  first 
was  the  lesson  of  poverty.  While  the  son  was  burning  the 
midnight  oil  toiling  over  his  "dead  vocables,"  the  mother  in 
her  humble  home  one  hundred  miles  across  the  country  was 
bending  over  the  wash  tub  that  contained  her  boy's  clothes. 
He  used  to  send  them  to  her  from  the  University  to  be 
washed,  and  by  return  chaise  she  would  send  him  a  little 
oatmeal  and  a  few  potatoes  as  luxuries.  But  this  very  pov- 
erty was  one  of  the  means  of  stamping  upon  Carlyle' s  heart 
the  characteristics  that  helped  to  make  him  the  literary  seer 
and  prophet  of  Europe. 

The  second  great  influence  was  Carlysle's  introduction  to 
the  leading  writers  of  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
Edinburgh  library.  There  was  at  work  in  his  brain  an  uncon- 
scious absorbing  and  assimilating  force  which  enriched  it 
with  a  consolidation  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  world,  and 
which  caused  every  thing  that  he  wrote  to  be  literally  per- 
meated with  beautiful  and  effective  allusions.  The  studies 
were  not  congenial,  but  he  browsed  with  delight  in  the  ex- 
cellent library.  The  last  influence  was  the  never-dying 
friendship  of  a  few  kindred  spirits.  These  sympathetic 
young  friends  looked  down  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of 
Carlyle's  peasant  heart  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  saw  there 
something  that  was  not  like  the  common  mass  of  mankind. 
These  kindred  spirits  communed  together  upon  subjects 
that  were  burdening  the  hearts  of  the  think- 
ing men  of  Europe,  and  in  the  wild  pulsa- 
tions of  their  j^oung  hearts  one  might  have  heard 
the  echo  of  a  nation  rising  up  out  of  the  bondage  of  conven- 
tionalism and  skepticism.  During  these  years  of  toil,  of 
hardships,  and  of  poverty  Carlyle's  comfort  came  from  the 
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same  source — his  mother,  the  dream  of  whose  life  it  was  to 
see  her  son  a  preacher.  Indeed,  the  sacrifice  that  his  parents 
made  was  in  the  expectation  that  their  boy  would  one  day 
resign  himself  to  the  greatest  work  of  which  a  Scotch  peasant 
could  conceive;  hence  it  was  that  Carlyle  deemed  it  his  pe- 
culiar duty  to  preach  two  formal  sermons  in  Divinity  Hall, 
but  realizing  his  incapability  and  unadaptability,  he  resolved 
to  study  law.  After  a  consistent  and  S3^stematic  study  of 
several  years  Carlyle  as  readily  realized  that  law  was  not  his 
domain,  therefore  he  resumed  his  duties  as  private  tutor  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  an  early  promotion  to  the  Professorship  of 
a  large  University.  Again  his  hopes  were  barren.  He  did 
not  get  his  professorship,  but  he  got  in  love. 

Carlisle's  vicissitudes  accompanied  by  misfortunes,  which 
were  in  turn  mingled  with  unrequited  love  and  the  abstruse 
thoughts  that  were  hurling  men  into  doubt  and  skepticism 
caused  a  cloud  of  doubt  to  settle  over  his  own  life.  He  had 
been  reared  by  parents  who  deemed  it  a  heinous  crime  to 
question  a  single  word  of  the  Bible  or  deviate  one  iota  from 
the  pure  but  austere  faith  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  but 
when  his  gigantic  mind  was  broadened  by  the  lore  of  great 
writers,  and  when  he  encountered  the  modern  beliefs  and 
modern  theories  in  regard  to  God  and  the  Bible,  like  many 
other  great  minds  of  the  century,  he  slowly  relinquished  his 
hold  upon  the  creed  of  his  boyhood  days.  He  passed  through 
seven  long  years  of  spiritual  and  mental  and  physical  torment. 
Doubt  clouded  his  very  soul.  His  mind  was  aflame  with 
questions  that  came  to  Job,  to  David,  to  Solomon,  to  Aeschy- 
lus, to  Shakespeare,  to  Goethe,  and  to  Byron:  "What  is 
the  world?  What  is  life?  Is  there  any  Providence  in  the 
Universe  ?  Who  am  I?  From  whence  ami?  Whither  am 
1  going?"  This  troubled  soul  and  mind  were  housed  in  a 
dyspeptic  body  that  caused  him  to  exclaim:  "A  creature, 
ignorant,  stupid,  peevish,  disappointed,  broken-hearted,  the 
veriest  wretch  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  My  curse  seems 
blacker  and  deeper  than  that  of  any  man;  to  be  immured  in 
a  rotten  carcass.''  The  intensity  of  the  cloud  increased.  He 
was  a  man  launched  upon  an  unknown  sea  of  doubt,  dashed 
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to  and  fro  by  the  billows,  groping  his  way  in  the  dark — alone, 
unhappy,  unguarded,  unknown.  But  during  all  of  those 
seven  long  and  barren  j^ears  Carlyle  never  once  gave  up.  He 
hitched  his  wagon  to  the  star  of  duty,  and,  while  the  tem- 
pestuous waves  of  unbelief  hurled  him  against  the  hard  and 
jagged  rocks  of  the  v/orld,  still  he  clung  to  his  star.  Soon 
there  began  to  appear  a  faint  glimmer,  a  ray  of  light,  behind 
the  cloud.  This  ray  brightened  and  brightened  until  the 
sunshine  of  a  new  world  dawned  upon  him,  and  in  tones  that 
reach  the  climax  of  hum.an  eloquence  he  exultantly  cries  out: 
"Oh,  like  the  mother's  voice  to  her  little  child  that  strays 
bewildered,  weeping,  in  unknown  tumults:  like  soft  stream- 
ings of  celestial  music  to  my  too  exasperated  heart,  came 
that  Evangel.  The  Universe  is  not  dead  and  demoniacal,  a 
charuel  house  with  spectres,  but  Godlike,  and  my  father's." 
The  cloud  was  dispelled.  Carlyle  was  free.  No  longer  w^as 
he  bound  in  the  fetters  of  skepticism.  The  w^orld  about  him 
had  a  different  meaning.  He  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
moaning  of  the  ocean,  in  the  blasts  of  the  tempest,  in  the 
distant  roar  of  the  mountains.  No  longer  did  he  look  upon 
mankind  as  mere  two-legged  animals  in  gregarious  herds, 
but  as  brothers,  as  human  beings  in  whose  bosoms  a  heart 
w^as  beating  and  a  soul  was  at  work.  No  longer  was  he  on 
a  * 'darkling  plain  swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle 
and  flight,"  but  in  the  day-spring  of  God's  love. 

vVe  have  intimated  that  Carlyle  was  in  love.  After  his 
victorious  liberation  from  the  shackles  which  bound  him,  he 
felt  free  to  set  about  his  new  quest.  The  unfortunate  object 
of  his  love  w^as  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  attractive,  high- 
bred aristocrat,  Miss  Jane  Welsh.  Her  brilliant  intellect  and 
literary  talent  attracted  Carlyle,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased her  interest  in  him.  It  seems  rather  remarkable  that 
he  should  aspire  to  a  hand  so  far  above  him  from  a  social 
standpoint,  but  with  characteristic  determination  he  exer- 
cised his  brain  and  heart  to  such  an  extent  that  by  slow  de- 
grees the  '"mocking  bird  was  tamed."  She  did  not  love  him 
at  first,  but  admiration  was  converted  into  respect,  which  in 
turn  took  the  shape  of  love.    Finally,  the  two  geniuses  were 
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married  in  1826.  No  couple  could  have  been  more  mis- 
matched. Both  had  hot  tempers.  Both  were  impulsive. 
Their  married  life  was  far  from  being  happy.  They  lived  in 
Edinburgh  a  short  time,  but  soon  retired  to  the  lonely  moor 
of  Craigenputtock,  a  possession  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Here  in 
the  wilds  of  vScotland,  far  away  from  the  attractions  of  her 
heretofore  happy  life,  the  young  wife  slaved  away  her  ex- 
istence in  the  barren  effort  to  please  a  whimsical  husband, 
who  was  burdened  with  two  maladies  in  particular— a  morbid 
stomach  and  an  uncommon  mind. 

Carlyic  shut  himself  up  in  an  upstairs  room,  where  he 
toiled  most  of  the  day  on  his  literary  productions.  This  se- 
clusion was  only  broken  by  occasional  country  rides  on 
horseback.  Mrs.  Carlyle  remained  at  home  over  the  cook 
pot,  the  wash  tub,  and  the  house  duties.  She  did  not  rebel. 
It  was  Carlyle's  conception  of  a  wife's  dut}^,  and  she  did  her 
duty.  When  Carlyle  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
literary  fame  that  lie  so  coveted,  and  that  was  the  wildest 
dream  of  his  wife,  she  said:  "I  married  for  ambition;  Car- 
lyle has  exceeded  all  that  my  wildest  hopes  ever  imagined  of 
him — and  I  am  miserable!'''  This  neglect  was  not  a  con- 
scious one  on  Carlyle's  part,  but  rather  an  unconscious  lit- 
erary absorption  which  necessarily  tended  to  estrange  him 
from  his  duties  to  his  wife.  It  was  not  ill  treatment;  it  was 
neglect.  In  the  twilight  of  his  eventful  life,  when  his  home 
was  made  vacant  by  his  own  neglect,  and  when  the  loneliness 
of  life  vveiglied  down  upon  him,  in  the  anguish  of  his  .soul  the 
old  man  uttered  the  pathetic  words:  "I  cannot  weep;  no 
relief  yet.  God  enable  me  to  live  out  my  poor  remnant  of 
days  in  a  manner  she  would  have  applauded!" 

After  six  quiet,  uneventful,  and  lonely  years  at  Craigen- 
puttock, Carl^de  moved  to  London  where  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
lived  in  a  rented  house  on  Cheyne  Row.  Here  in  the  mighty 
heart  of  the  great  city  the  man  who  was  '  'so  dreadfully  in 
earnest"  wrote  at  intervals  a  series  of  books  that  shook  the 
literary  walls  of  two  continents.  The  literary  eye  of  England 
was  slow  to  see  the  massive  force  and  characteristic  beauty 
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that  lay  apparently  bidden  beneath  Carlyle's  numerous  met- 
aphors, but  he  was  not  writing  to  please  the  popular  ear. 
The  applause  of  men  was  a^^matter  of  very  little  import  to 
him.  A  message,  istern  and  harsh,  was  burdening  his  heart. 
He  had  to^deliver  it,  but 'it  was  not  what  the  public^  wanted. 
England  was  corrupt.  _  Carlyle"sawlt>nd  told  her  about  it, 
but  she  ridiculed  him.  Even  the  publishers  refused  to  pub- 
lish some  ofjiis  books,  one  in  particular — "Sartor  Resartus,'' 
which  is  the  epitome  of  the  literary  productionspf  the^nine- 
teenth  century.  After  "Sartor  Resartus,"  "The  French 
Revolution,"  "Cromwell,'' and  "Frederick  the  Great""  had 
appeared,  Carlj^e's.  fame,  was  no  longer  disputed.  England's 
sons  paid  tribute  to  him.  Great  personages  courted  his  fa- 
vor. Literary  aspirants  wearied  him  with  parasitical  atten- 
tions. The  Prime  Minister  himself  entertained  him  and  evi- 
denced a  keen  interest  in  his'works.  But  with  all  this  honor 
Carlj'le  was  the  same  Scotch  peasant.,  loyal  to  his  mother,  to 
his  home  and  to  his  'country.  Often,  amid  the  [rush  of  the 
world,  the  jars  and  the  discords  of  the  noisy  cit}^  and  the 
applause  of  men,  his  inmost  thoughts  would  wander  back  to 
the  moors  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  little  while  Carlyle  and  his 
mother  would  be  sitting  by  the  fireside  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  which  emerged  from  her  pipe  as  well  as  his. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  Ireland,  to 
Scotland,  or  to  the  Continent,  Carlyle  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  London  writing,  reading,  walking.  ^The  tenor  of  his 
eventful,  peevish,  and  dyspeptic  life  was  perhaps  more'gentle 
and  even,  but  his  nerves  were  still  so  sensitive  that  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock  at  midnight,'  or  any  uncommon  noise  would 
cause  him  to  work  himself  into  a  frantic  rage,  whereupon 
would  be  uttered  a  profusion  of  ringing  metaphors.  But 
these  were  mere  physical  weaknesses  and  afflictions.  A 
mental  affliction  soon  overshadowed  his  life,  which  was 
caused- by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1853 — a  blow  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Thus  ended  the  unique  and 
lovely  attachment  between  the  peasant  mother  and  her  fa- 
mous son.  But  another  cloud,  one  of  still  blacker  borders, 
behind  which  there  was  no  ray,  was  hovering  over  Carlyle. 
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The  wife  of  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  was  stricken.  He  was 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  preciousness  of  his  jewel  when  her 
delicate  frame  was  shattered  under  the  hardships  of  her  un- 
happy life,  but  it  was  "too  late."  vShe  left  him  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  an  old  man,  broken-hearted  and  miserable. 
But  he  did  not  give  up.  He  lived  alone  and  worked  until 
his  hand  could  write  no  more.  He  followed  his  mother  and 
wife  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.  It  seems  but  right  that 
such  a  great  spirit  should  sleep  beside  the  other  great  spirits 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  sacred  spot  was  offered  him, 
but  the  noble  old  man  preferred  to  rest  beside  his  peasant 
mother  in  the  lonely  highlands  of  Scotland — truly  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  heroic  act  of  his  life. 

After  reading  a  brief  resume  of  a  great  man's  life  it  is  but 
natural  for  us  to  be  curious  about  the  central  ideas  that  gov- 
erned that  life;  hence  it  is  that  vv^e  now  take  a  hurried  glance 
into  the  characteristic  Carlylean  conceptions.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  fundamental  ideas  is  that  every  man  should 
work.  The  word  "work"  was  the  watchword  of  Carlyle's 
life.  He  looked  around  on  the  idleness,  the  empty  vanities, 
the  extravagant  luxuries  of  the  higher  class  at  the  expense 
of  the  lower,  and  exclaimed:  "Produce!  Produce!  Were 
it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  pro- 
duce it,  in  God's  name!  Up!  Up!  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work  while  it  is 
called  today,  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work. ' '  The  primary  cause  of  this  pent-up  outburst  was  the 
social  and  political  corruption  of  England.  Truly  she  was 
in  a  seething  cess-pool  of  corruption,  and  Carlyle's  honest, 
true  and  justice  loving  nature  rebelled  in  metaphorical  out- 
bursts of  righteous  indignation.  "Do  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  to  thee"  is  his  second  great  conception.  Pie  tried  to 
teach  men  not  to  strive  after  the  inevitable,  not  to  sit  down 
in  lazy  contentment  waiting  for  some  mysterious  act  of 
Providence  to  scatter  golden  opportunities  at  their  very  feet, 
but  rather  to  be  up  and  doing  that  duty  that  lay  nearest  at 
hand — whether  a  poor  toiler  in  some  sequestered  spot  or  a 
mighty  power  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  nation.    To  the 
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class  of  men  that  were  laboring  under  the  painful  hallucina- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  that  God  had  withheld 
his  talents  from  them,  that  life  was  a  vale  of  tears,  Carl5de 
especial]}' addressed^  himself :  "Ever}'  being  that  can  live 
can  do  something;  this  let  him  do.  Tools?  There  is  not  a 
man  or  a  thing  that  is  now  alive  but  has  tools.  The  basest 
of  created  animalcules,  the  spider  itself,  has  a  spinning  jenn}- 
and  warping  mill  and  power  loom  within  its  head.  Hast 
thou  not  a  brain  furnished  with  some  glimmering  of  light?'' 

The  third  great  doctrine  is  to  get  down  beneath  the  out- 
vv-ard  crust  of  men  and  things,  and  to  see  into  the  inmost 
heart.  "Happy  is  he  who  cnn  look  through  the  clothes  of  a 
man  into  the  man  himself."  The  holida}'  dre.-is  of  the  world 
had  no  charm  for  Carlyle.  He  dealt  with  the  inner  man. 
Xo  mere  superficiality  could  appeal  to  him,  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  or  with  things.  In  his  literary  prepara- 
tion for  his  great  books  no  work  was  spared  in  order  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Nothing  that  ht;  v.Tote  bears 
upon  its  pages  the  lack  of  indefatigable  toil.  Under  this 
head  may  be  fitly  included  his  conceptions  in  regard  to  sin- 
cerity and  honesty.  The  insincerity  and  dishonesty  of  the 
age  created  in  him  a  deep  loathing  and  disgust  for  everything 
that  had  stamped  upon  it  the  semiblance  of  hypocrisy  or  iu- 
cincerity;  hence  it  was  that  he  lost  faith  in  the  outer  holiday- 
attired  man,  and  had  a  burning  desire  to  div<:st  him  of  every 
outward  hindrance  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  "sanctum  sanc- 
torum"" of  the  man.  This  was  not  mere  affectation  on  the 
part  of  Carlyle,  for,  notwithstanding  his  many  apparent 
faults,  no  man  ever  had  a  purer,  a  nobler,  a  truer  heart,  and 
the  boundless  love  that  most  of  the  time  lay  shut  up  within 
him  was  characteristic  of  few  men  of  the  day. 

We  now  come  to  Cari^de's  style,  the  bug-bear  and  stum- 
bling block  of  so  man}'  readers.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for 
criticism  at  times,  for,  as  Carlyle  said  himself,  few  of  his 
sentences  stand  straight  on  their  legs,  and  his  thoughts  were 
mixed  like  some  mad  banquet  where  all  of  the  eatables  had 
been  thrown  together  in  one  dish.  But  Carlyle  had  just  im- 
bibed the  Qerman  spirit  and  w^anted  the  public  to  be  im- 
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pressed  with  its  obscurity.  This  apparent  obscurity  and 
seeming  cai  elessness  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  wonderful 
genius  in  the  use  of  countless  metaphors,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  style.  Of  course  this  is  wherein  the  trouble 
lay,  for  if  one  does  not  recognize  these  numerous  metaphors, 
upon  which  the  bulk  of  the  meaning  hinges,  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  Carlyle  is  jabbering  about,  and  straightway 
pronounces  him  obscure  and  mudd}^  But  if  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  metaphors,  his  style  at  once  becomes  perfectly  clear 
and  flows  on  like  some  swelling  stream  of  crystal  waters. 
These  metaphorical  outbursts  were  mingled  with  a  certain 
concrete  picturesqueness  that  lends  especial  charm  to  the 
blended  whole.  Besides  these  traits  of  stj^e  there  is  a  play- 
ful touch  of  humor  mingled  with  burning  sarcasm,  w^hile  a 
sad  note  of  pathos  underlies  it  all.  For  beautiful  metaphors, 
for  concrete  pictures,  for  keen  humor,  for  scorching  sarcasm, 
for  pathetic  touches,  for  poetic-prose  flights  that  soar  as  high 
as  any  poetr}^,  Carljde's  style  is  the  epitorae  of  the  literary 
expression  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  galaxy  of  the 
literarj^  stars  of  the  century  would  be  sadly  dimmed  were  he 
not  included. 

R.  O.  lyAWTON. 


Uhe  SmpoTianoe  of  Cii^  Sovernment. 


The  problem  of  city  government  has  within  recent  3^ears 
been  altered  in  many  important  respects,  and  presents  new 
difficulties  to  be  adjusted.  The  towns  and  villages  of  thirt}^ 
years  ago  are  the  large  and  crowded  cities  of  today,  and  the 
simple  form  of  government  of  that  date  has  been  replaced 
by  the  complex  and  intricate  municipal  codes,  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  a  large  city.  It  has  been 
stated  "In  1820  there  were  but  thirteen  tovv^ns  in  the  United 
States  with  8,000  population,  and  their  conbined  population 
was  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country."  The  method  of  government  and  the  form  of 
organization  were  materially  different  then  from  their  pres- 
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ent  state;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  that 
the  city  began  to  change  its  old  form. 

But  new  forces  and  conditions  sprang  up  which  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  creating  and  expanding  population  in  the 
cities,  and  in  making  city  government  more  diversified  and 
difficult.  The  mighty  industrial  waves  caused  by  the  en- 
larged opportunities  in  manufacturing  industries,  threw  wide 
open  the  doors  of  the  city,  which  almost  always  lead  to 
commercial  prosperity  and  caused  the  country  places  to  be 
depopulated.  The  new  field  of  manufacturing  presented 
more  glaring  opportunities  and  brighter  prospects  than  did 
the  old  occupation  of  agriculture,  and  attracted  hundreds 
and  thousands  to  the  centres  of  trade  and  industry.  Another 
reason  for  this  fast  concentration  of  population  which  de- 
serves mention,  is  the  remarkable  mobility  of  the  American 
people.  The  inherent  love  of  adventure,  the  passion  for  ex- 
citement of  whatever  nature,  has  long  been  one  of  the  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  American  life.  The  same  spirit  which 
led  our  dauntless  ancestors  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nation  is  the  same  spirit  which  drives 
men  into  the  big  cities  and  into  the  whirl-pools  of  activity. 
These  rapid  immigrations  into  the  cities  have  changed  the  re- 
lations of  municipal  government  to  state  and  national  affairs. 
It  is  no  longer  a  minor  detail.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Just  at  the  time  when  city  government  was  coming  into 
prominence  and  the  new  era  of  affairs  was  demanding  public 
consideration  and  proper  legislation,  the  war  between  the 
States  occurred.  The  war  of  course,  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion for  four  3^ears,  and  everything  not  connected  with  the 
w^ar  was  subordinated  to  the  one  supreme  issue.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  war  was  the  dark  period  of  reconstruction, 
which  upset  the  political  affairs  of  both  North  and  South. 
And  when  the  government  had  awakened  from  the  night- 
mare of  war  and  reconstruction,  and  was  once  more  on  its 
feet  ready  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  political  affairs  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  government,  the  big  cities  wer 
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already  crowded  and  constantly  growing  larger,  and  there 
was  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  efficient  city  government. 
About  1875  the  "modern  city"  came  into  existence.  It 
came  into  existence  according  to  the  natural  law  of  growth; 
the  new  conditions  which  accompanied  it  were  so  unexpected, 
that  there  was  no  well  regulated  or  uniform  system  of  laws 
to  meet  them.  The  growth  of  the  big  city  is  natural,  iueviti- 
ble. 

When  the  American  people  were  prepared  to  legislate  upon 
this  new  problem,  they  saw  the  centres  of  trade  already 
congested  with  an  overflowing  population,  in  ^ which  it  was 
difficult  to  instill  the  elementary  principles  of  American 
citizenship  and  democratic  government.  They  saw,  but  it 
was  too  late  to' prevent,  conditions  in  which  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  given  the  freest  hand,  and  in  which  ''boodle' 
politicians  were  given  every  opportunity  imaginable  to  exe- 
cute their  dishonest  designs. 

The  two  features  of]  municipal  government  which  are 
attracting  the  most  widejspread  attention,  are  tjie  practice  of 
high-handed  dishonesty  in  elections  and  courts,  and  the  dis- 
posal, of  public  or  semi-public  utilities.  The  organization  of 
the  boodlers  and  corrupt  politicians  approaches  the  point  of 
perfection.  No  army  was  ever  better  organized;  no  great 
industry  has  more  perfect  symmetry  of  detail.  There  are 
the  supreme' bosses,  the' ward  bosses  and  their  armies  of  sub- 
ordinates. They  buy  the  city  council,  pass  measures  of 
public  expediency  to  suit  their  pleasure,  and  even  have  the 
effrontery  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a  judge  while  perform- 
ing his  duties  on  the  bench.  At  one  time  in  the  course  of 
their  histories,  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  have  been  under  the  complete 
control  of  these  gangs.  In  St.  Louis  they  sold  the  public 
water  works  plant  for  f  15, 000, 000,  when  it  could  have 
brought  double  the  amount.  Each  one  of  the  ring  pocketed 
a  large  fortune  on  this  deal.  Their  dictates  are  supreme. 
No  one  dares  to  question  their  authority.  When  they  are 
in  control  of  the  council  and  have  the  aldermen  subject  to 
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their  commauds,  reform,  howevery  badl}^  needed,  and  pro- 
gress however  necessar)',  is  retarded  and  even  prevented  b}^ 
these  kings  of  their  trade.  Only  certain  industries  favorable 
to  the  ring  receive  favors;  frequentl}'  the  head  of  a  large 
business  firm  is  a  member  of  the  ring.  All  business  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  ring  is  deprived  of  all  privileges  which 
proceed  from  the  city  council,  and  as  a  consequence  is  curtail- 
ed, and  in  some  cases,  badly  injured.  Frequentl}'  street 
improvement  and  the  construction  of  public  parks  and  other 
things  oi  benefit  to  the  public  cannot  be  effected,  except  at 
the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  ring.  The  people  have  no 
voice  in  their  own  government. 

The  second  noticeable  feature  of  municipal  affairs  is  the 
proper  use  and  disposition  of  public  utilities.  The  system  of 
individual  ownership  of  such  utilities  as  street  car  lines  has 
many  disadvantages.  It  has  fev\'  advantages.  Competition 
is  usually  so  sharp  among  the  different  traction  companies 
that  toe  profits  of  each  are  small  and  the  expenses  and  loses 
re  ever  increasing.  The  unavoidable  expense  and  wastefulness 
ness  of  the  cpmpetitive  system  is  enormous.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  w^asted  yearly  because  of  this  undue  competition.  Tlie 
question  frequently  asked  is  whether  the  laws  of  trade  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  without  restraint,  or  whether  the 
various  lines  should  be  amalgamated  into  one  S3^stem  under 
the  control  and  ownership  of  the  municipal  government. 
This  policy  Vv'ould  eradicate  many  of  the  present  defects,  con- 
spicious  among  which  are  the  opportunities  for  graft  or  po- 
litical dishonest3\ 

To  give  the  remedies  for  these  evils  in  a  short  paper  would 
be  imipossible;  but  these  are  the  most  con.spicious  features  in 
the  cit}'  of  toda}'  and  they  v/ill  sooner  or  latter  come  directlj' 
before  the  people  for  settlement  at  the  ballot  box. 

Municipal  government  is  an  affair  of  great  importance.  It 
strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people. 

The  centres  of  trade,  industry,  and  population  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  large  city.  Every  failure  to  meet  every  require- 
ment face  to  face  is  that  much  of  injur}-  to  American  indus- 
try.   Every  failure  to  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
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the  crowded  tenements  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  that  much  of  injury  to  the  American  people. 

The  solution  of  the  municipal  problem  lies  with  the  people. 
If  they  are  corrupt,  and  indifferent,  they  will  vote  these 
boodlers  into  office,  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  it  is  too  late  • 
to  correct  their  mistake  will  suffer  disaster.  If  they'are  sin- 
cere and  patriotic,  they  will  have  done  with  them  and  will 
establish  the  rule  of  the  honest  man.  The  boodlers  depend 
upon  the  people  for  their  support;  if  it  is  not  given  they  must 
lose  out.  The  failure  of  our  cities  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  intended  is  not  permanent:  it  will  be 
corrected.  Horace  E.  Denning  states:  "The  failure  of  city 
government  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  a  failure  of  de- 
mocracy. From  the  beginning,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
city  with  a  government  based  upon  fundamental  democratic 
principles  and  adequatelj^  equipped  to  apply  those  principles 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  its  public  business.  There  has 
been  in  the  popular  mind  no  concept  of  the  city  as  govern- 
ment. No  city  has  adequate  power  of  local  government. 
Every  city  has  been  obliged  to  apply  to  some  outside 
authority  for  grant  of  power  to  meet  local  needs." 

The  large  cities  have  already  begun  to  take  on  new  life.  The 
example  of  Chicago  proves  that  the  people  can  rule,  when 
they  will.  Lincoln  Stephens  in  McClure's  Magazine  says: 
''The  agents  of  reform  have  been  many  and  efficient,  but 
back  of  them  all  was  an  intelligent,  determined  people,  and 
they  have  determined.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  ruled  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago."  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  St.  Louis  has  con- 
victed boodlers  of  high  misdemeanors  until  we  are  tired 
reading  about  them.  New  York  under  the  government  of 
City  Attorney  Jerome,  has  improved  its  tenement  houses  and 
effected  many  other  needed  reforms.  Minneapolis  and 
Pittsburg  have  changed  their  political  color,  and  there  is  a 
general  spirit  of  reform  in  the  air.  It  seems  as  if  reform 
after  all  has  come  to  the  front. 

C.  P.  W. 
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There  was  a  sort  of  subdued  growl  of  a  gun,  and  a  train  of 
sparks,  marking  this  course  of  a  projectile,  sputtered  through 
«  a  path  in  the  night  air,  running  upward  and  onward  at  an 
angle  of  fortj^-five  degrees  toward  old  Cro'  Nest  Mountain. 
There  were  more  growls  and  more  sparks,  and  then,  the  old- 
time  mortar  battery  ceased  firing.  The  "yearlings"  at  West 
Point  were  showing  the  thousands  of  visitors  how  to  handle, 
and  handle  quickly,  the  snubbed-nosed  eight-inch  mortars  of 
the  siege-battery. 

Back  of  the  battery  on  the  hill,  overlooking  the  finest  view 
of  eastern  North  America,  stood  a  little  old-fashioned  hotel. 
Tonight  it  was  lighted  up  brightly,  and  there  was  music  and 
gayety  both  within  and  without.  It  was  the  night  before 
graduation  day  at  West  Point,  fifteen  j^ears  ago.  While  the 
"yearlings^'  were  being  put  through  their  artillery  paces, 
the  graduates  of  to-morrow,  "foot  loose"  from  duty,  and 
with  scores  of  officers,  were  acting  as  hosts  at  the  hotel  for 
the  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Helen  Forbes,  a  young  New  York  society  girl,  sat  on  the 
veranda  of  the  West  Point  hotel,  looking  far  awa}^  up  the 
star -lit  Pludson  toward  Newburg.  There  came  the  sound  of 
a  rapid  step.  The  girl's  eyes  brightened.  James  Deloney, 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  United  States  Army,  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  veranda.  His  face  was  aglow.  He  was  as 
fine  a  looking  fellow,  physically,  as  one  could  find  in  the 
whole  corps  of  cadets.  He  went  straight  to  the  girl.  She 
held  out  both  hands  and  greeted  him. 

Helen  Forbes  had  met  James  Deloney  during  the  cadets' 
furlough  in  his  second  class  year.  The  next  summer  she 
had  gone  to  the  Academy  where  he,  with  his  classmates, 
were  enjoying  all  the  glories  that  came  to  a  first  classman 
during  the  last  encampment  of  the  academic  course.  This 
sort  of  a  thing  happens  everywhere,  perhaps,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  happen  at  West  Point,  notwithstanding  belief  to  the 
contrary;  because,  the  cadets  are  not  thrown  into  the  whirl 
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of  society.  James  Deloney,  this  youthful  cadet,  fell  in  love 
with  Helen  Forbes  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  being.  As 
for  the  girl— well  'tis  hard  telling  any  thing  where  women  are 
concerned.  She  certainly  gave  cadet  Deloney  every  reason 
to  believe  that  she  cared  for  him,  and,  cared  for  him  deeply. 

The  winter  after  the  summer  spent  at  West  Point,  she  ». 
came  out  in  New  York  society.  She  was  a  beauty,  and  the 
men  soon  found  it  out.  Her  father  was  not  rich  and  Helen 
was  ambitious.  That  was  a  gay  winter  in  New  York  for 
Helen  Forbes.  And,  her  mother  had  promised  to  take  her 
to  the  graduating  exercises  at  West  Point  the  following  sum- 
mer. 

June  had  now  come.  Helen  was  at  the  West  Point  hotel 
and  sitting  upon  the  veranda.  She  had  seen  Deloney  and 
had  a  few  conversations  with  him.  One  evening  while  she 
Vx^as  sitting  in  her  favorite  seat  Deloney  came  up  and  said 
"Let's  go  for  a  walk.''  She  took  his  arm  and  her  little 
white  hand  rested  upon  the  gray  sleeve  just  below  the  gold 
chevrons  that  told  his  rank  as  a  cadet  captain,  and  together 
they  passed  along  the  veranda.  In  a  moment  the  open  door 
of  the  hotel  office  was  at  their  right.  Helen  Forbes  glanced 
within.  She  gave  a  little  start  and  half  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Deloney 's  arm.  All  solicitude,  he  turned.  "What  is 
it?"  he  said. 

"I  felt  a  little  cold,"  replied  the  girl,  and,  in  saying  it 
Helen  Forbes  told  no  lie.  "Shall  we  go  in?''  asked  the 
cadet.    "No,  let  us  walk." 

They  descended  the  hotel  steps  and  went  through  the 
lantern-lighted  lawn  by  the  front  of  the  cadet  encampment 
down  back  of  the  old  battery  of  Napoleon  twelve-pounders, 
and  finally  reached  Kosciusko's  garden.  They  heard  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  murmuring  against  the  bank  below. 

The  splash  of  the  fountain  by  which  the  old  Polish  patriot 
loved  to  sit  resounded  in  their  years.  They  heard,  in  a  sub- 
dued way,  the  music  from  the  hotel. 

Well, — it's  a  story  that's  been  told,  and  told  again  and  will 
still  be  told  when  a  hundred  generations  to  come  have  gone 
from  earth.    Helen  Forbes  was  ambitious.    There  was  no 
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future  such  as  she  dreamt  of  in  life  as  the  wife  of  a  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery, — stipend  $1400  a  year.  She  had  led 
Deloney  to  believe  that  she  -loved  him,  and  when  he  proposed 
to  her,  this  is  what  she  said: 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  it  was  like  this  and  I  am  sorry,  but  it 
can't  be;  I  hate  to  wound  you,  if  wound  it  is  to  be,  but  I  did 
not  know."  (In  saying  that  she  did  not  know  Helen  Forbes 
lied  a  romantic  lie.) 

Deloney  stood  it  like  a  soldier  though  the  wound  was 
deeper  than  any  that  came  to  him  in  after  years  in  the  field. 
He  stood  up  straight  in  that  moonlit  garden,  gave  Helen 
Forbes  his  arm,  and,  by  the  course  they  had  come,  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  hotel.  The  music  was  there;  the  light  was 
there;  but,  in  the  boy's  heart  there  was  neither  music  nor 
light. 

They  had  reached  the  veranda.  They  were  almost  on  the 
same  spot  where  they  had  met  earlier  in  the  evening.  There 
was  a  step  behind  them;  it  was  a  rather  heavy  step.  "Helen," 
said  a  voice,  a  strident  voice.  Helen  Forbes  had  just  said  to 
James  Deloney:  "You  don't  know  all  my  heart,  but  it  is 
best  that  what  you  have  asked  me  should  not  be. ' ' 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  from  behind  she  started  as 
though  stunned,  and  then  turned  quickly  and  dropped  her 
companion's  arm.  A  heavy-set  man  was  coming  towards 
them.  He  said,  "I  came  up  on  the  boat  to  surprise  you, 
Helen." 

There  was  no  pleavSure  in  the  girl's  face  as  she  turned  to 
Delone}^  and  said,  "Mr.  Deloney,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Packard  of  New^  York."  Deloney  looked  into  the  man's 
face.  It  was  eager  and  self-satisfied.  The  stranger  was 
holding  out  both  hands  to  Helen  Forbes.    Deloney  looked 

from  one  to  the  other  and  knew  it  all 

^•x  >\:  >;<  ^ 

The  next  winter  Helen  Forbes,  aged  nineteen,  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  Packard,  aged  thirty -five,  and  worth  two 
millions. 

Fifteen  years  passed.  Mrs.  Packard  sat  in  her  New  York 
residence.    Her  husband  had  just  come  in.    "Helen,"  said 
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he,  "I  want  you  to  look  your  best  and  do  your  best  tonight 
when  George  Mullins,  the  rich  Chicago  banker  comes  to  tea 
with  me.'  I  expect  to  turn  a  deal  with  him. ' ' 

Helen  Packard's  face  was  cold.  She  was  a  beauty  yet.  In 
reply  to  her  husband^s  remark  she  said:  "Very  well,  I'll  do 
my  best." 

Packard  left  the  room.  His  wife's  eyes  followed  him. 
There  was  something  almost  like  a  sneer  in  them.  Then  her 
thoughts  turned  backward.  It  was  just  fifteen  years  ago 
that  very  day.  Something  like  a  sigh,  and  then  the  woman 
turned  and  picked  up  a  newspaper  to  glance  at  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  diverting  her  thoughts.  What  kind  of  a  fate  was 
it  that  brought  those  two  paragraphs  which  she  found  star- 
ing at  her  from  the  printed  page,  into  juxtaposition?  She 
read  the  first;  it  was  like  this: 

* 'Thomas  Packard  pulled  out  ^500,000  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  deal  in  pork.  The  little  fellows  were  squeezed  and 
several  lost  everything  they  had  in  the  world.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's pork  deal  was  handled  with  the  business  sagacity  for 
which  he  is  noted.  It  is  rumored  that  the  suicide  of  George 
Wilson  was  due  to  his  losses  in  this  deal." 

The  paragraph  in  the  parallel  column,  a  despatch  from 
Washington,  ran  thus: 

"The  Senate  today  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Maj.  James 
Deloney,  of  the  49th  Cavalry,  as  lyieutenant-Colonel.  Con- 
gress has  voted  a  medal  of  honor  to  Col.  Deloney  for  his 
personal  gallantry  in  Bontau,  Philippines.  There  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded  in  saving  the  life  of  an  enlisted  man 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  scouting  party  of  Fili- 
pinos.'' 

Helen  Packard  dropped  the  paper.  She  could  repeat  both 
paragraphs  word  for  word.  She  looked  back  fifteen  years. 
Which  was  better?  She  looked  around  ©n  the  luxury  of  her 
home  and  repeated  the  question.    Which  was  better? 
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''Woodlands.'' 

About  fort}^  years  ago  the  traveller  thought  it  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  see  some  old  mansion  come  to  view  through  a 
long  avenue  of  oaks  or  cedars.  He,  when  travelling  through 
the  "Old  South,"' rather  expected  such  sights  to  greet  his 
longing  eyes  w^hen  tired  after  a  long  journey,  but  now  the 
old  mansion  has  passed  from  among  us.  Those  good  times, 
the  ante-bellum  days,  are  brought  to  mind  when  we  see  the 
ruins  of  what  was  once  the  "great  house"  on  the  plantation. 
And  so  it  is  with  "Woodlands,"  the  old  home  of  William 
Gilmore  Simnis,  author  and  poet.  As  we  drive  out  from  the 
county  seat  of  Bamberg  county  for  five  miles,  w^e  reach  the 
one-time  home  of  our  host.  Before  reaching  this  place,  how- 
ever, we  have  passed  the  village  of  Midwa3^  This  place  is 
now  a  stack  of  ruins,  which  remains  as  a  testimony  against 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Federal  forces  when  General 
Sherman  made  his  black  march  to  the  Sea.  When  Sherman 
had  completed  his  work  of  destruction  at  Midway,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  directly  toward  Charleston,  and  in  that  line 
of  march  lay  Woodlands.  The  home  of  Simms  was  doomed 
to  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Midway.  The  house  was  a  large 
•  brick  structure,  with  an  odd-looking  portico  in  front,  and 
here  Sirams  would  promenade  when  the  weather  was  not 
suitable  for  a  ramble  'neath  the  oaks.  One  of  the  great 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor  was  set  aside  for  his  library  of  ten 
thousand  volumes,  for  Simras  was  truly  a  great  reader  and 
interpreter  of  books,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  them. 

Here  we  take  an  extract  from  the  lyife  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms  by  W.  P.  Trent.  The  description  of  the  times  as 
they  were  lived  at  Woodlands  is  interesting: 

"The  plantation  was  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Mid- 
way, but  what  expected  guest  would  be  allowed  to  walk  even 
a  hundred  yards  to  a  Southerner' s  house?  Hence  visitors  found 
it  accessible,  and  as  Simms  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his 
hospitality.  Woodlands  was  seldom  without  a  guest.  The 
dining  room,  that  very  important  part  of  a  Southerner's 
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house,  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  study,  and  thither  Simms 
and  his  guests  were  wont  to  repair  before  the  early  dinner, 
in  order  to  mix  a  toddy.  The  toddy  disposed  of,  they  sat 
down  to  a  table  loaded  with  good  things  which  came  from 
the  nearby  plantation.  Over  this  table  Simms  presided  with 
a  hearty  hospitality.  He  let  his  guests  eat  while  he  told 
anecdote  after  anecdote.  Sometimes  he  discoursed  on  topics 
of  literature  and  art  with  a  vehemence  and  insistence  which 
left  his  guests  little  room  to  get  in  a  word.  Dinner  over,  ci- 
gars were  produced.  Smoking  being  ended,  the  guests  were 
at  liberty  to  drive,  ride  or  walk  through  the  picturesque 
neighborhood.  If,  however,  the  guest  was,  like  his  host, 
not  much  inclined  to  take  exercise,  he  could  find  plenty  to 
interest  him  in  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
house;  he  could  admire  Simms'  taste  as  a  landscape  gardener, 
or  he  could  take  his  book  and  go  out  for  a  seat  in  the  grape 
vine  swing,  which  his  host  had  celebrated  in  a  song.  Visit- 
ors were  told  to  scour  the  country,  go  hunting  or  fishing,  or 
else  pass  the  time  with  a  cigar  or  book;  Simms  himself  must 
work.  If  the  visitor  sat  quiet,  as  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  was 
wont  to  do,  watching  the  rapid  pen  move  over  the  sheets  of 
paper  until  Simms  exclaimed,  'Near  dinner  time,  old  boy — 
what  say  you  to  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters?'  then  it  was 
likely  that  study  would  be  abandoned  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  that  after  supper  would  come  a  rubber  of  whist,  or  along 
conversation  on  the  portico  about  literature  or  metaphysics. 
If  it  happened  to  be  Christmas  time,  the  guest  was  likely  to 
be  awakened  earl}^  by  the  sound  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the 
negroes,  blended  with  numerous  tones  from  the  banjos." 

And  this  was  the  place  that  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  G.  R.  R.  James,  and  John  R.  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  Southern  I^iterary  Messenger,  were  wont  to  visit 
their  fellow  companion;  here  it  was  that  "The  Yemassee," 
"The  Partisan,"  "Mellichampe:  a  Legend  of  the  Santee," 
were  written,  together  with  a  great  number  of  others;  here 
it  was  that  Simms  lived  and  worked  for  over  a  score  of  years, 
and  yet  because  of  Sherman  there  is  only  a  small  brick^build- 
ing,  ivy-covered,  which  Simms  built  from  the  ruins  of  his 
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large  mansion,  and  the  large  oaks,  which  remain  to  show 
where  Simms  had  his  home,  and  where  Woodlands  existed. 
Since  all  of  this  is  of  the  past,  we  fancy  that  if  we  could  in- 
terpret the  sighing  of  the  trees,  there  would  be  glorious  times 
told  of;  we  would  hear  of  da3'S  when  men  of  one  heart  and 
purpose  met  together,  and  again  we  should  hear  a  sighing 
near  akin  to  moaning,  as  the  giant  oaks  grow  restless  for  the 
olden  times  now  of  long  ago.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
longing  hearts  of  these  friends  of  the  past,  for  now  they  have 
witnessed  change  after  change  and  all  is  different.  No  longer 
is  Woodlands  the  home  of  guests  who  are  in  realit}'  men. 
Xow  ruin  is  on  ever}'  side  perceptible — where  once  every  sign 
of  life  betokened  culture,  there  is  decay. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  which  surround  the  old 
home;  here  3^ou  ma}"  see  the  old  oak  under  which  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  loved  to  lounge,  and  here  is  where  Bryant 
and  Simms  chatted  together  of  the  thoughts  nearest  to  their 
hearts,  and  dearest  to  their  kindred  spirits  ;  this  old  oak  is  the 
place  that  Simms  thought  out  the  plot  of  such  and  such  a 
book;  and  so  these  points  make  the  place,  a  place  not  without 
interest  to  that  one  who  loves  to  come  in  contact  with  things 
with  which  a  real  man  has  had  to  do. 

Often  now  gay  crowds  of  young  people  go  there  for  an 
outing,  and  where  once  the  poet  and  author  wrote  and  lived, 
the  jolly  merry-makers  laugh  with  delight  and  without 
thought.  As  they  stroll  'neath  the  oaks,  perhaps  there  may 
be  one  among  them  who  delights  in  paying  silent  tribute  to 
the  days  that  have  long  since  passed,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  companion  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  This,  the  one 
time  home  of  the  man  of  whom  his  biographer  has  said:  "His 
State  may  still  point  to  her  Calhouns  and  McDnffies,  and  his 
section  may  point  to  contemporary  lights  that  have  cast  and 
still  cast  him  in  the  shade;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  South  Caro- 
lina, or  indeed  the  whole  South,  has  produced  in  this  century 
a  man  who  will  stand  a  closer  scrutiny  into  his  motives  and 
life  work  than  William  Gilmore  Simms/' 

As  we  reflect  on  the  changes  which  have  come  to  pass,  we 
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can  but  give  vent  to  our  feelings  and  exclaim:  ''Time,  thou 
hast  a  cruel  heart  and  art  un-relentless?" 

M.  W.  Brabham. 


Somo  .American  Qualities  in  ^ooks» 


A  certain  eminent  teacher  of  literature  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  article  discussing  a  quCvStion  raised  some  time  ago  by 
the  editor  of  a  current  magazine.  The  question  is,  "What  is 
the  American  quality  in  its  literature,  and  what  elements  are 
essentially  those  of  the  New  World."  In  the  study  of  a 
question  like  this,  besides  having  a  wide  knowledge  of  its 
literature,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  nation,  something  of  the  effect  that  foreign  influ- 
ence and  immigration  have  had  upon  it,  and  something  of 
the  environment  of  its  people.  America  has  ceased  to  be,  as 
once,  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  distinct  people 
with  an  historic  past,  a  literature,  and  a  future.  And  as  the 
literature  of  any  people  is  the  outcome  of  the  specific  life 
and  ideals  of  that  people,  so  American  literature  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, recording  their  struggles  for  a  larger  life,  and  growing 
out  of  their  experiences.  And  yet  besides  these  there  is  in 
it  much  genuine  "abstract  art,"  originality  and  beauty  of 
expression. 

Probably  the  most  marked  departure  from  English  litera- 
ture which  that  of  America  has  made  has  been  in  subject 
matter  and  spirit.  For  instance,  as  Puritanism  has  produced 
more  great  poets  than  Milton,  so  we  have  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  literature  a  novel  which  is  representative  of  the 
fully  developed  Puritanism  which  had  come  to  the  wilds  of 
America  to  spend  itself.  Then  we  have,  perpetuated  in  our 
early  literature,  the  struggle  for  existence  of  a  race  found  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  earliest  poets  were  at  times 
even  sectional.  So  we  have  the  Idyl  of  the  New  England  home, 
with  its  touch  of  American  invented  Quakerism,  so  broad 
and  fine  that  every  heart  responds  to  it — a  tale  of  "the 
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common  unrhymed  poetry  of  simple  life  and  country  ways. '  < 
The  American  government  is  founded  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy.  From  the  wonderfully  framed  consti- 
tution to  the  matchless  summary  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  de- 
mocracy has  been  the  ideal  government.  As  has  been  said, 
the  American  government  is  the  most  mammoth  example  of 
trust  in  the  world,  built  upon  the  belief  in  a  man's  ability  to 
govern  himself  and  his  individual  rights.  So  this  high  ideal 
of  government  by  the  people  has  had  its  influence  on,  and 
found  its  expression  in  its  literature,  and  we  have  that  ap- 
preciation which  casts  aside  outer  show,  and  looks  within  for 
the  kingly  nature  and  qualities  of  gold.  This  democracy  is 
due  without  doubt  to  the  greater  love  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
For  if  in  the  breasts  of  x^mericans  there  is  one  common  pas- 
sion, and  if  the  base-line  of  American  literature  can  be  de- 
termined, surely  it  is  this  great  love  for  freedom,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  to  follow  one's  own  individual  instincts 
and  one's  own  "inward  voice."  It  is  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual which  has  led  to  victory  the  American  flag,  inspired  by 
its  poet  laureates  and  the  literature  of  the  country.  No  lit 
erature  w^as  ever  more  centered  in  one  great  ideal,  no  men 
were  ever  inspired  by  loftier  appeals.  Closely  following  this, 
and  deep  seated  in  American  life  and  literature,  is  loyalty  to 
duty,  commonplace  duty,  bravely  met  and  well  performed. 
The  American  finds  joy  not  only  in  thinking,  but  in  acting, 
breathing  in  the  air  of  freedom  under  its  wide  and  open  sky, 
with  a  zeal  for  each  da3^'s  duties,  feeling  that  in  a  man's  hav- 
ing labored  well  lies  his  reward.  This  faith  in  work  is  a 
striking  element  in  American  literature.  Christ  labored; 
hence  to  our  man  of  letters  is  forever  noble;  he  ignores  the 
surface  for  the  substance,  and  seeks  for  deeds  and  realities 
rather  than  names. 

Unique  in  American  life  and  literature  is  its  humor.  Its 
broadness  is  peculiarly  our  own.  What  the  cultured  Ameri- 
can appreciates  and  smiles  at,  has  no  humor  in  it  for  the 
well-bred  Knglishman.  We  can  illustrate  this  best  by  an 
example:  An  American  says  that  the  trees  out  West  are  so 
tall  that  it  takes  two  men  to  see  to  the  top  of  one.    To  the 
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Bnglishman  there  is  nothing  witty  in  this,  and  he  falls  back 
on  his  own  expreSvSion,  "I^ord,  how  Amerca  is  given  to  ly- 
ing. ' '  Notwithstanding  that  with  our  good  nature  comes  a 
proneness  to  laugh,  American  literature  emphasizes  nothing 
more  strongly  than  our  human  qualities  and  our  humaneness. 
Essentially  American  literature  is  not  *'plebian,"  but  it  is 
human,  full  of  the  great  idea  that  after  all,  behind  our  great- 
ness stands  the  stalwart  form  of  the  common  man,  and  beats 
the  heart  of  the  great  plain  people.  This  is  thoroughly 
American.  And  it  is  an  insight  into  the  ideals  of  the  com- 
mon people  which  has  given  inspiration  to  our  greatest  poets. 

Always  much  is  said  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
"natural  background"  of  a  literature,  and  certainly  into  that 
of  America  no  greater  factor  has  entered.  It  is  true  that 
man  has  to  do  with  God,  Nature,  his  fellowman,  and  his  lit- 
erature, and  his  literature  is  but  the  result  of  the  skies  which 
are  over  his  head  and  the  god  he  worships.  So  it  is  that  the 
American  man  of  letters  receives  his  highest  inspiration  from 
Nature.  The  intimacy  between  the  American  and  Nature 
began  centuries  ago  when  our  forefathers  landed  upon  an  un- 
known shore  and  were  confronted  by  a  Nature,  wild,  irregu- 
lar, luxuriant  and  illimitable.  And  so  when  a  nation  sprang 
forth  from  this,  and  the  ground  became  colored  with  the  blood 
of  its  sons,  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  a 
genuine  love  for  it  became  the  heritage  of  its  children.  Rock- 
ed in  the  cradle  of  freedom  and  reared  beneath  the  solemn 
rush  of  lofty  trees,  they  had  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  Nat- 
ure; they  began  to  feel  that  God  in  Nature  and  God  in  them- 
selves is  the  same.  So  our  ideal  man  of  letters  interpreted 
this  force  for  us,  and  there  followed  that  desire  to  know  hu- 
man nature  unadorned  as  related  to  Nature  itself.  And  so  we 
have  the  American  writing  of  the  common  toiler,  and  even 
the  tramp  whose  pillow  is  Nature,  whose  covering  is  Nature's 
great  silent  stars,  whose  book  is  human  nature,  and  whose 
teacher  is  experience.  I^et  us  hear  the  American  summary 
of  this  wandering  child  of  Nature:  "Summer's  bedesman,  our 
ragged  Duke,  our  barefoot  Karl."  Was  anything  evermore 
American  than  this? 
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The  last  essentially  American  quality  which  we  shall  men- 
tion is  optimism,  and  this  is  its  most  priceless  gift  to  the 
world.  Faith  in  God,  faith  in  man,  that  optimism  which 
sees  the  noblest  side  of  life  and  faces  death  with  the  strong 
belief  that  "something  blessed  must  be  found  somewhere" — 
'tis  such  as  this  that  has  made  America  great.  It  has  given 
that  deeper  devotion  to  ideals,  the  spirit  which  never  gives 
up,  whatever  the  odds,  which  fights  on  through  the  dark- 
ness, with  the  belief  that  God  has  determined  this  shall  be  a 
great  country — the  greatest  man  has  ever  yet  seen.  It  is 
this  spirit  which  has  led  in  war,  and  to  which  our  literature 
appealed  in  war  times.  Hence  grows  the  great  idea  that  the 
man  may  die,  but  if  in  his  death  he  has  been  true  to  his 
ideals. and  his  vivsion,  his  cause  shall  live  forever.  The  clear 
ringing  message  of  Emerson  might  be  summed  up  in  two 
words,  self-reliance  and  optimism.  His  voice  sounding  like 
an  oracle  divine  comes  to  us  and  bids  us  be  true  to  our  high- 
er selves;  heaven  will  keep  us  if  we  do  this.  So  base  your 
hopes  and  faith  and  actions  that  when  the  proper  time  comes 
it  may  be  met  with  something  of  the  ring  of  the  brave 
hearted  Englishman. 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 

Glad  did  I -live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will." 
Such  has  come  to  be  Americanism  in  books.  Just  what  we 
owe  to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  we  cannot  estimate. 
Whether  the  working  of  English  conservatism  shall  ever  ef- 
fect and  change  the  thought  and  run  of  American  literature 
we  know  not.  We  are  in  our  infancy;  England's  days  have 
been  many.  Time  wants  to  develop  American  literature,  and 
each  year  makes  it  more  un-English. 

J.  M.  Ariail. 
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Salutatory*  Once  more  has  the  mighty  wheel  of  time 
sped  on  in  the  routine  of  college  life  and  a  new 
Staff  assumes  editorship  of  the  Journal.  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reluctance  and  a  keen  sense  of  inability  that  the 
present  board  makes  its  debut,  but  we  have  no  apologies  to 
make.  It  was  the  choice  of  the  two  societies  that  we  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  college  magazine  for  the  incoming  year 
and  it  is  our  frail  endeavor  to  show  that  their  confidence  has 
not  been  misplaced.  We  feel  quite  sure  in  making  the  bold 
assertion  that  every  editor  will  do  his  duty  so  when  mistakes 
are  inevitable  we  will  regret  far  more  than  harsh  critics  can 
condemn.  All  that  we  ask  in  return  for  our  efforts  is  that 
the  student  body  give  us  their  hearty  cooperation  in  making 
the  Journal  what  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  South. 
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No  fitter  time  in  the  annals  of  our  alma  mater  to  make 
resolutions  to  do  better  than  now,  for  we  are  entering  upon 
the  fiftieth  anniversary'  of  the  college's  existence.  For  a 
half  century  the  old  college  has  battled  against  ignorance  and 
poverty^  rebellious  and  unappreciative  alumni  and  the  ever 
changing  fortunes  of  war  and  politics.  But  she  has  coped 
ably  with  them  all.  Victory  in  every  instance  has  been  her 
bj^-word,  and  she  still  lives  to  mollify^  the  never  ceasing  ef- 
forts of  worthy  young  men.  When  we  think  of  this  grand 
old  institution  with  its  spotless  record  it  can  only  be  con- 
ceived as  hallucinations  of  bj^-gone  daj'S.  We  are  the  heirs 
of  distinguished  men  and  honored  graduates.  Now  it  is  left 
with  us  to  make  the  latter  half  of  the  century  what  our 
predecessors  did  the  former,  and  to  keep  Wofford  College  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public  as  much  as  she  has  always  been. 
There  rests  a  responsibility  upon  the  senior  class  which  the}' 
should  consider  with  the  utmost  seriousness  but  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  should  love  and  respect. 

"prize  Story.  The  Journai,  this  y^ear  has  all  the  incentives 
to  make  it  a  first  class  college  magazine.  There 
is  no  lack  in  the  expenditure  of  money-  for  prizes.  The 
amount  of  thirty  dollars  has  been  appropriated  in  prizes 
($5  from  Rev.  Marion  Dargan,  of  Florence,  and  J25  from  the 
Staff)  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essays,  poem,  and  story  that 
shall  appear  in  the  Journai,  during  the  coming  year.  ^  It  is 
to  be  given  in  medals  of  ten  dollars  each.  The  staff  ofiicers 
are  to  select  five  residents  of  the  City  who  are  to  act  as  com- 
mittees on  decision.  So  every  one  who  has  any  taste  at  all 
in  this  kind  of  work  should  endeavor  to  win  at  least  one  of 
these  prizes.  They  will  be  won  by  some  one  and  why  not 
by  "you,"  There  is  no  excuse  that  they^  are  "not  in  my 
line  "  The  efforts  of  the  staff  have  been  to  arouse  all  the 
poetical  and  prosaic  genius  that  is  on  the  campus. 

The  organization  of  a  prize  story-  contest  is  a  novice  at 
Wofford  and  should  be  repeated  from  year  to  year.  Many 
colleges  in  our  land  use  this  as  the  only  means  of  encouraging 
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the  writing  of  fiction  and  verse  among  the  students,  and 
have  found  it  of  inestimable  value  in  arousing  an  interest  in 
the  magazines  which  could  be  done  in  no  other  way.  It  is 
no  less  than  a  fact  that  the  offer  of  the  present  prizes,  which 
by  far  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any  time  previous,  will 
bear  out  the  experience  of  other  college  publications  by 
creating  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  to 
write  more  for  the  JournaIv. 

This  active  interest  is  no  less  than  a  necessity.  This  issue 
of  the  JouRNAi.  was  fraught  with  labor  and  difficulty,  be- 
cause there  are  hardly  a  half-dozen  men  in  college  who  en- 
deavor to  write  a  story  of  fiction  and  not  many  more  than 
twice  that  number  who  even  anticipate  writing  any  kind  of 
article  for  publication.  What  we  need  most  of  all  are  wri- 
ters of  fiction  and  verse.  The  former,  in  this  immediate  case, 
is  more  to  be  sought  for  than  the  latter.  As  matters  stand 
at  present  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  painful  task  for  the 
lyiterary  Editor  to  go  amongst  the  students  begging  manu- 
scripts, urging  the  slothful,  lazy  ones  and  reassuring  the  less 
confident.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
every  one  from  the  gravest  senior  to  the  most  timid  freshman 
will  feel  at  liberty  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
NAi,.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  come  when  the  students  will 
take  more  interest  in  the  college  publications  than  any  other 
part  of  college  functions,  and  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  com- 
petition as  to  whose  article  will  be  published.  We  hope,  too, 
that  the  soliciting  of  manuscripts  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  editor's  duty  will  be  one  more  of  a  critic  than  anything 
else.  If,  then,  you  possess  any  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Milton,  of  Macaulay,  or  of  our  own  Poe,  no  matter  how 
slight  you  may  deem  it,  awake  to  the  occasion.  Some  of  our 
best  writers  of  fiction  and  verse  did  not  acquire  any  fame  in 
the  literary  world  until  their  maiden  efforts  were  made  man- 
fest  in  the  pages  of  their  college  magazines.  So  now  is  the 
time  to  make  your  aspirations  for  the  future.  Give  yourself 
a  fair  test,  it  will  help  the  editors,  it  will  help  the  Journai, 
and  most  of  all  it  will  helipyou. 
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Our  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  our  magazine 

Hdv€l*tiset*8.  cannot  be  supported  by  the  funds  derived  from 
the  subscription  list  alone.  "No  man  liveth 
to  himself  said  the  Apostle  and  it  might  be  well  said  about 
the  modern  college  magazine.  Hon.  Jno.  L.  McLaurin  ad- 
vocated a  system  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  the  interests  of  trade  and  it  was  consid- 
ered by  many  not  a  bad  thing.  We  too  must  endeavor  to 
establish  such  a  system  between  our  advertisers.  Every  one 
should  consult  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Journai,  before 
making  a  purchase  and  patronize  those  who  give  their  aid  to 
its  support.  We  were  not  a  little  pleased  last  year  to  see 
this  growing  tendency  among  students,  and  hope  to  see  it 
develop  more  and  more  in  the  future. 

•  • 

X:he  cm-  The  slaying  of  N.  G.  Gonzales  by  Jas.  H.  Till- 
man CriaU  man  cannot  be  justified  under  any  given  cir- 
cumstances, no  matter  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  jurors.  It 
is  the  belief  that  the  Southern  people  generally  feel  that 
Gonzales  went  too  far  in  assailing  Tillman  and  was  unneces- 
sarily harsh  and  bitter  towards  him  in  his  editorials  of  the 
State;  more  than  that,  he  had  crossed  the  line  and  invited 
personal  assault.  But  they  feel  also  that  he  should  have  been 
given  fair  notice  that  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself.  That  the  Editor  had  sufficient  time  to  arm 
himself  no  one  doubts,  but  there  is  no  law  or  tradition  under 
the  sun  to  keep  a  man  on  guard  in  expectation  of  an  attack 
without  notice  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months  since  the  given 
offence  had  been  committed.  We  are  slow  to  criticise  a  sworn 
jury.  In  law  it  might  have  been  technically  right.  But  to 
us  it  seems  a  nefarious  miscarriage  of  justice  and  certainl}^ 
it  does  not  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

•  • 

Some  Gvils      Are  not  examinations  b}'  papers  a  very 
of  paper        modern  invention?    If  we  will  but  peer  into 
Examinations*    the  past  a  few  years,  we  will  find  that  not 
only   our   common  graded  schools  knew 
nothing  of  this  method  of  examination  but  even  our  colleges 
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and  universities  were  ignorant  also.  The  uses  of  conversa- 
tion or  viva-voce  questioning  in  our  educational  institutions 
are  sadly  neglected  at  present.  The  latest  thing  out  is  for 
the  professor  to  lecture  and  the  students  to  take  notes  (or  as 
some  express  it  to  take  shorts)  whereas  were  no  written  ex- 
aminations required  the  latter  would  exercise  his  memory  far 
more  and  would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  him  in  the  future. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  abolish  examinations  altogether 
and  raise  the  class  standing  than  to  allow  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  suffer  from  this  modsrn  pestilence  which  is  sweep- 
ing our  whole  land.  lyike  small-pox  in  its  infinite  diffusion 
it  will  never  be  eradicated  until  the  vaccination  has  been 
made  compulsory.  Never  until  the  students  rise  in  revolt 
like  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  will  they  crush  it 
to  atoms.  The  time  is  now  on  that  we  are  searching  for  a 
young  Napoleon  to  start  the  wheels  revolving  and  keep  them 
in  motion. 

Perhaps  the  principle  cause  which  has  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  examinations  by  papers  is  the  diffusion  of  text  books  and 
hand-books,  with  which  the  student  imagines  he  can  iearn  a 
subject  far  more  quickly  than  by  the  oral  teaching  of  a  mas- 
ter. Oft  times  we  have  gone  into  a  professor's  room  and  seen 
a  student  with  his  note-book  taking  down  problems  by  the 
wholesale,  as  fast  as  the  professor  and  other  members  of  the 
class  could  solve  them.  If  on  the  morrow  one  would  ask  him 
for  an  explanation  of  any  of  the  problems  he  has  in  his  hand- 
book, it  would  be  far  worse  than  a  school-boy  conception  of 
Shakespeare.  You  ask  him  then  what's  the  use  of  all  this 
note-taking  if  it  furnishes  no  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem "Oh,^'  he  replies  half  humorously,  "I  was  just  prepar- 
ing for  exam. "  Had  his  mind  not  been  enrapt  Vs^ith  his  note- 
book and  examinations  he  would  have  listened  to  the  profes- 
sor's explanation,  learned  the  right  principle,  and  would 
have  been  able  to  render  that  or  any  other  solution  under 
that  head.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  can  be 
cited  from  every  day  college  life. 

Examinations  within  themselves  are  not  bad  things  and 
there  are  times,  if  they  are  skillfully  prepared,  when  they 
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afford  the  best  means  of  finding  a  fit  man  for  a  vacant  place. 
Their  widel}^  difi;usive  power,  the  innumerable  candidates  and 
the  posts  at  which  they  are  held,  have  led  men  to  believe 
that  written  examinations  are  of  the  highest  type  and  are 
the  only  method  of  prying  into  one's  knowledge.  The  vital 
test  of  viva-voce  questioning  is  the  only  sure  wa}^  a  professor 
can  get  at  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  subject.  In  most  of 
the  universities  of  Europe,  the  most  important  examinations 
are  held  viva-voce  and  that  accounts  for  their  high  standard. 
In  the  German  universities  which  rank  higher  perhaps  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  colloquy  is  arranged  at 
wliich  the  candidate  for  the  degree  is  questioned  by  a  board  of 
examiners  in  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  specialty. 
Unless  he  can  give  a  summar}'  of  his  work  by  word  of  mouth 
and  can  give  good  reason  for  what  he  says,  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  he  has  really  mastered  his  subject.  This  is  per- 
haps one  reason  v/hy  the  ancients  outparalieled  us  in  educa- 
tional lines  and  poetic  art.  Of  course,  they  could  not  cope 
with  us  in  our  progress  of  modern  science,  and,  indeed,  they 
knew  very  few  languages,  but  what  they  knew  they  knew 
perfectly,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  more  ably 
equipped  for  following  an  argument  that  our  common  school 
or  college  professor.  If  you  will  notice  carefully  the  audi- 
ence which  listened  to  St.  Paul's  epistles  and  followed  his 
argument,  though  not  as  highly  educated,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  acuteness  of  their  reasonings,  and  will  see  fur- 
ther that  they  surpass  those  of  any  modern  congregation. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  can  mean  no  less  than  that  they 
Vv^ere  more  thoroughly  educated  than  we;  not  that  they  had 
any  better  intellects  than  the  people  of  today,  but  that  their 
training  w^as  far  superior  to  ours.  In  Plato's  "Dialogues'' 
one  can  see  by  the  subject  he  injsists  upon  all  philosophical 
instruction  being  by  "dialogue"  or  conversation,  in  which 
both  the  professor  and  pupil  take  active  part.  This  is  why 
the  debating  societies  in  our  colleges  are  of  such  inestimable 
value.  If  the  members  take  active  part  in  the  debates  no 
better  training  can  be  acquired  from  any  other  college  duty. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  quite  frequently  did  one  of 
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his  congregation  feel  at  liberty  to  question  a  preacher  on  any 
disputed  subject  in  the  Bible.  So  it  should  be  in  our  modern 
colleges  and  schools,  the  pupils  should  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  not  let  note-books 
and  hand-books  play  such  an  important  part  in  preparing 
for  examinations.  Examinations  are,  'tis  true,  too  rigorous 
for  viva-voce  questioning  but  after  that  method  has  been  es- 
tablished it  will  be  a  matter  of  insignificance  to  remedy  the 
other. 

In  this  way,  conversation  is  the  greatest  instrument  of 
higher  teaching  and  a  method  which  no  private  study,  no 
hurried  reviewing  of  note-books,  and  no  answering  of  exam- 
ination papers  can  replace.  Every  effort  a  student  makes  to- 
ward making  an  extemporaneous  speech  is  of  incalculable 
value  in  helping  him  to  express  his  thoughts  more  clearl3^ 
and  more  forcibly.  His  training  in  writing  will  not  be  left 
neglected  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of  instructor.  Indeed  at 
least  once  a  week  he  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay,  sketch 
or  story,  which  if  followed  up  will  furnish  sufficient  practice 
in  that  line. 

The  highest  and  noblest  work  of  a  professor  in  a  college 
does  not  consist  in  delivering  of  lectures,  the  writing  ol 
books  nor  in  the  conducting  of  examinations,  but  daily  in- 
tercourse with  his  pupils,  the  habit  of  talking  with  them  fa- 
miliarl}^  and  discussing  with  them  their  difficulties.  Anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching  knows  full  well  that 
if  he  can  get  his  pupils  to  take  walks  with  him,  to  join  in 
pleasures  with  him  as  well  as  in  their  text-books,  they  will 
fearn  far  more  than  hours  in  the  class-room.  Paper  exam- 
inations tend  to  multiply  these  hindrances,  so  it  would  not 
be  the  wiser  plan  to  abolish  them  if  not  to  abolish  examina- 
tions altogether. 


Excbange  Di3parbrriBnb. 


R.  O.  LAWTOX.  Editor. 


A  college  magazine  is  a  pretty  good  index  to  that  college, 
being  the  direct  expression  of  the  individual  parts  that  make 
up  the  college,  hence  it  is  that  every  man  on  the  staff — and 
especiall}'  the  Literary  Editor — should  be  inspired  to  make 
his  journal  compare  favorably  with  an}-  that  graces  the  Ex- 
change table. 

Upon  entering  into  the  work  of  Exchange  Editor  there 
are  four  types  of  college  journals  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention:  First,  there  is  the  journal  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  an  inordinate  tendency  toward  mirth, 
levit}''  and  shallowness.  Second,  there  is  the  journal  which 
is  characterized  by  its  would-be  heavy  weight  in  the  shape 
of  a  pathetic  succession  of  lifeless  essays.  Third,  the  jour- 
nal that  tries  to  soar  above  its  less  fortunate  contemporaries 
in  continual  poetic  flights,  which  is  interesting  in  a  wa3^  but 
a  ver}"  pathetic  wa}'.  Fourth,  the  happj-  blending  of  essay, 
poetr}-  and  story  in  one  harmonious  whole,  which  makes  up 
the  ideal  college  magazine. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  tendency  among  some  of  our  most 
prominent  contemporaries  to  publish  speech  after  speech  of 
great  orators,  whose  presence  had  graced  the  college  audito- 
rium a  short  time  before  the  publication  of  the  periodical, 
and  to  fill  in  the  vacant  spaces  with  articles  b}-  professors. 
Well,  the  material  of  such  journals  is  good  and  we  enjoy 
reading  the  journals,  but  is  that  the  ideal  college  journal? 
Are  the  boys  properh^  represented?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  give  the  students  a  chance?    We  think  it  would. 

We  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  exchanging  journals  with 
all  of  our  old  contemporaries,  and  extend  a  hearty  welcome 
to  any  journal  that  has  never  exchanged  with  us. 


'j^lumni  IDaparbmGnb. 


E.  F.  McWHIRTER,  Editor. 


It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  quickly  and  how  widely  sep- 
arated a  class  of  thirty  members  can  become.  The  class  of 
1903  can  be  found  as  follows: 

J.  O.  Bailie  is  connected  with  a  cottoti  factory  in  Augusta, 
Ga. 

¥/.  W.  Boyd  has  decided  that  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise are  essential  to  him,  and  is  wdth  his  father  on  his  farm 
near  Mountville,  S.  C. 

A.  M.  Brabham,  better  known  as  "Kay,''  has  entered  the 
mercantile  business  with  his  father  at  Bamberg,  S.  C. 

F.  K.  Bradham  is  teaching  at  Due  West. 

L.  M.  Cantrell  has  decided  to  be  a  lawyer  and  is  studying 
for  that  profession  at  Columbia  Universit}^ 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  8,  Rev.  D.  K-  Camack,  of  Union,  was 
married  at  Rockford,  S.  C,  to  Miss  Lottie  Blair  of  that 
place.  He  is  now  junior  pastor  of  the  Second  Methodist 
Church  in  Unio'n,  where  he  is  doing  splendid  work. — Spar- 
tanburg Herald. 

L.  Q-  Crum  is  now  professor  of  English  in  the  Wofford 
College  Fitting  School.  S.  M.  Dawkins  also  is  being  called 
"professor"  at  the  Greenwood  Graded  School.  ' 

B  F.  Dent  has  not  yet  decided  what  he  will  get  at.  He  is 
at  his  home  near  Columbia. 

G.  B.  Dukes  is  teaching  at  Cokesbury. 

W.  K.  Greene  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  Economy 
and  history  at  Vanderbilt. 

G,       Grier,  imtnediately  after  the  closing  of  College,  ac- 
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cepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  with  the  Herakl  Pub.  Co. 
of  Spartanburg. 

G.  C.  Hodges  is  putting  knowledge  into  the  heads  of 
Gaffney's  youngsters. 

L.  T.  Leitner  owns  and  is  managing  a  tobacco  warehouse 
in  the  town  of  Marion,  S.  C 

Miss  Mary  Ligon,  after  having  attended  the  Summer 
School  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  is  teaching  the  third  grade  in 
the  Anderson  Graded  School. 

>  D.  H.  Marchant,  Jr.,  is  now  experiencing  the  trials  of  a 
schoolmaster  at  North,  S.  C 

T.  C.  Moss  is  managing  the  farm  of  his  father  in  Orange- 
burg County. 

W.  C.  Owen  and  J.  C.  Redmon  are  holding  forth  in  the 
Carlisle  Fitting  School. 

F.  C.  Rogers  is  collector  in  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Spartanburg. 

M.  W.  Sloan  has  connected  himself  v\  ith  the  Southern 
Railroad  at  his  home. 

M.  B.  Stokes  holds  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Jordan 
High  School. 

A.  E.  Taylor  is  managing  his  father's  cotton  ginnery  at 
Green waod,  S.  C. 

L'  D.  Thompson  has  been  made  professor  of  History  and 
English  in  the  Rutherford  College  at  Rutherford,  N.  C. 

W.  p.  Way  will  join  the  Conference  at  its  next  meeting. 


Y.  M.  6.  A. 


EDWAHl)  K.  HARUTX,  ,Tk..  Editor. 


To  The  New  Men: 

Many  of  you  have  now  for  the  first  time  left  your  homes. 
You  have  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  action.  You  are 
touching  life  at  another  point.  And  to  you  just  entering 
college,  with  college  life  lying  out  before  you,  has  already 
come  the  important  question:  Into  what  departments  of  col- 
lege life  shall  I  put  my  influence  and  interest?  And  right 
here  let  us  plead  for  tlie  many-sided  student.  Wofford  Col- 
lege needs  more  students  who  will  stand  with  tlie  very  best 
men  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  who  on  the  athletic  field 
will  prove  themselves  equal  to  any  of  their  fellow  students, 
who  will  do  their  best  in  the  Literary  Society,  in  the  Glee 
Club,  aod  in  every  field  of  activity  on  the  Campus,  but  fel- 
low students,  let  us  plead  with  3^ou  far  a1)ove  all  not  to  neg- 
lect the  spiritual  side  of  your  nature. 

There  has  already  come  to  you,  maybe,  in  the  quiet  watch- 
es of  the  night  when  you  Vv^ere  alone,  the  question,  Am  I 
going  to  live  m3^  college  life  here  on  Wofford' s  campus  as  a 
Christian  student  or  am  I  going  on  in  the  same  old  ruts? 
And  whether  3^ou  will  acknowledge  it  or  not  you  have  de- 
cided that  question.    Which  is  it? 

And  from  those  homes  of  ours  scattered  all  over  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  in  other  states,  day  after  day,  there 
are  prayers  ascending  to  Heaven  from  consecrated  mothers 
that  their  bo5'S  at  Wofford  may  make  the  right  decision,  may 
live  the  Christian  life.  But  can  it  be  possible,  fellow  stu- 
dents, that  there  are  some  mothers  who  at  night  lay  down 
upon  their  beds  unable  to  sleep,  and  in  the  anguish  of  their 
souls  cry  out,  "O  God!  that  I  knew  that  my  boy  at  Spar- 
tanburg is  living  the  life  he  ought  to  live."  Can  that  be 
possible?    Yea,  literally  it  is  true.    Is  that  mother  yours? 
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A  3'oung  mau  going  through  this  college,  uot  living  a 
Christian  life,  not  tr3dng  specialh^  to  throw  his  influence  on 
that  side,  went  home  in  June  after  graduation  and  found 
there  a  j'ounger  brother  preparing  to  enter  college  in  Sep- 
tember. One  da}'  he  took  him  aside  and  said  to  him: 
"Brother,  while  at  Wofford  College  I  did  not  live  as  a  Chris- 
tian; I  thought  I  could  get  along  without  it.  I  see  my  mis- 
take now.  It  was  the  greatest  failure  of  my  college  course. 
When  3'ou  enter  college,  go  with  the  determination  to  do  ac- 
tive Christian  work.  Join  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  your  first  opportunity  and  do  your  dut}'-  there.'' 
Won't  you  take  that  advice  as  from  an  older  brother? 

Xow,  don't  be  misled  by  a  student  who  would  fling  out  the 
words  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  careless,  flimsical  mxanner,  as  if  they 
meant  nothing.  The}'  do  mean  something.  Its  the  Young 
Men's  CHRISTIAN  Association,  and  you  can't  afiord  to  go 
on  and  leave  it  out  of  \^our  reckoning. 

Remember,  we  are  making  preparation  for  our  entrance 
upon  life.  And,  after  all,  what  is  life?  Its  life  eternal,  and 
has  already  begun. 

"Oh!  the  littleness  of  the  lives  that  we  are  living!  Oh! 
the  way  in  which  we  fail  to  comprehend,  or,  when  we  do 
comprehend,  den}'  to  ourselves  the  bigness  of  that  thing 
which  it  is  to  be  a  man,  to  be  a  child  of  God.''  Phillips 
Brooks. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  there  are  souls  close  by  us 
which  hav^  not  yet  had  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  in  their 
own  hearts.  It's  a  glorious  thought  that  you  and  I  can  bring 
the  beginning  of  the  gospel  to  some  such  soul." — H.  Clay 
Trumbull. 

LEAVING  HOME. 

Mother,  I  would  kiss  once  more 

That  furrowed  cheek  of  thine. 
And  press  thy  aching,  throbbing  heart 

Still  closer  up  to  mine. 
Upon  thy  breast  I've  laid  my  head 

On  many  a  former  day, 
And  with  thy  tresses  o'er  my  face 

I've  wiped  my  tears  away.       — Selected. 


lloGol  IDGparttriGi^b 


SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor. 


wofford's  opening. 

Once  more  old  Wofford  lias  opened  her  doors  for  another 
year's  work.  From  every  part  of  South  Carolina  and  several 
other  States  men  have  come  to  take  up  their  work.  We 
trust  that  they  intend  to  make  this  the  most  fruitful  year  in 
Wofford 's  history. 

To  old  and  new  students  alike  we  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

RECEPTION. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  reception  to  the  new  men  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Snyder  opened  the  meeting  with  a  hearty 
speech,  in  which  he  commended  the  Association  for  the  work 
it  was  doing  on  the  campus. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  extended 
a  gracious  welcome  to  the  new  students. 

Next  Mr.  J.  P.  I^ane  was  introduced  as  the  representative 
of  the  Calhoun  I^iterary  Society.  Of  course  he  said  that  the 
Calhoun  was  the  Society  for 'the  new  men  to  unite  tiiemseives 
with. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Herbert  presented  the  Preston  Literary  Society 
in  glowang  terms,  as  is  his  custom. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Hardin  in  well  chosen  words  told  of  the 
work  that  the  Glee  Club  was  doing.  His  speech  was  char- 
acteristic of  himself  and  was  exceptionally  good. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  A.  D.  Betts.  His  subject  was 
a  popular  one— the  *  *  MESS  HALL. ' This  famous  Hall  has 
produced  some  great  men. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Cannon  represented  The  Journal  staff,  and  told 
of  what  The  Journal  had  been  and  is  now.    This  is  an  im- 
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portant  feature  of  our  college  work  and  receives  the  hearty 
support  of  the  boys. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Rembert  was  next  on  the  programme.  He 
was  at  his  best  on  this  occasion  and  the  new  men  were  very 
much  struck  vrith  what  he  said.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  urged  all  the  men  to  join. 

Of  course  the  Seniors  could  not  be  forgotten,  so  Mr.  R.  O. 
Lawton  was  called  upon  to  tell  of  the  Dignified  Seniors,  and 
he  did  it  well,  too. 

The  Junior  Class  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Airail,  and 
in  behalf  of  his  class  he  extended  a  welcome  to  the  new  men. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sopho- 
mores. Mr.  J.  C.  Guilds  told  the  Freshmen  how  it  felt  not 
to  be  a  Freshman.  He  gave  them  his  sympathy  as  well  as 
his  w^elcome. 

The  Freshmen  were  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  C.  L-  McFadden. 
In  a  few  words  he  thanked  the  old  men  for  all  that  had  been 
said  to  encourage  them  and  drive  away  their  home-sickness. 
His  speech  was  good. 

Dr.  Carlisle  was  the  last  speaker.  We  were  all  looking 
forward  to  what  he  had  to  say  and  everybody  gave  the  ut- 
most attention.  His  advice  and  encouragement  to  the  new 
men  was  appreciated  by  everybody.  We  are  always  ready 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Carlisle  has  to  say. 

A  reception  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  after  the  speeches 
were  over  in  which  everybody  took  part  and  seemed  to  enjoy. 

LITKRARY  SOCII^TIKS. 

Never  before  have  seen  so  much  interest  taken  in  the  two 
I^iterary  Societies.  The  Seniors  and  Juniors  especially  have 
taken  a  new  start,  and  on  last  Saturday  night  the  debate  was 
exceptionally  good  in  each  society.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
tell  you  the  importance  of  these  societies.  Every  man  who 
has  graduated  at  Wofford  knows  what  they  are.  Because  of 
the  great  good  they  do  the  faculty  compel  every  man  to  com- 
pel every  man  to  unite  him  with  one  or  the  other.  The  join- 
ing is  as  inevitable  as  the  matriculation  fee,  but  the  amount 
of  good  that  each  man  gets  depends  altogether  upon  the 
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spirit  with  which  he  does  his  work.  May  the  Calhouu  and 
Preston  continue  to  hold  their  places  as  seond  to  none  in  the 
State,  and  may  they  continue  to  send  out  men  who  are  men 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  men  who  can  speak, 
but  men  that  will  stand  up  for  truth  and  purity  in  every  de- 
partment of  life. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  we  will  say  that  more  than 
thirty  men  have  joined  each  Society  and  have  begun  to  per- 
form their  duty  as  the  older  men  are  doing. 

THE  I.YCBUM. 

We  shall  now  say  something  about  the  Wofford  College 
Lyceum.  The  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Gamewell  has 
made  this  Lyceum  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  South. 

For  this  season  the  following  well  known  lecturers  have 
been  scheduled:  Walter  Pape,  Thos.  Watson,  Dr.  DeMotte, 
and  several  others  equally  as  famous.  The  Lyceum  is  not 
only  a  part  of  Wolf  ord  College,  but  it  is  one  of  Spartanburg-'s 
most  attractive  features. 

To  say  that  the  students  appreciate  the  Lyceum  is  to  ex- 
press it  mildly.  Kvery  student  is  going  to  be  a  member  this 
year. 


CLASS  EI.ECTIONS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class  was  held  on  Oct.  ist 
at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  R.  O.  Lawton,  Hampton. 

Vice  President,  J.  P.  Lane,  Marion. 

Secretary,  W.  C.  Herbert,  Newberry. 

Treasurer,  S.  F.  Cannon,  Spartanburg. 

The  following  men  were  elected  from  the  Junior  Class  to 
act  as  officers  for  this  year: 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler,  Orangeburg. 

Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd,  Laurens. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Brabham,  Bamberg. 

Historian,  W.  D.  Roberts,  Richland. 

The  Sophomores  have  elected  for  their  leaders  this  year: 
President,  H.  Richardson,  Anderson. 
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Vice  President,  J.  R.  I^iles,  Oconee. 

The  Freshman  Class  have  chosen  C.  R.  Durant,  President; 
O.  L.  McFadden,  Tice  President,  and  W.  S.  Tayloe  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

All  these  are  wort}'  men  and  will  do.  honor  to  their  class. 

•  CAMPUS  NOTKS. 

The  students  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
this  year  in  selecting  their  courses.  The  College  has  offered 
us  such  a  variety  of  studies  that  the  majority  of  us  do  not 
know  what  we  want.  But  at  this  writing  the  most  of  the 
boys  have  chosen  their  courses  and  are  hard  at  work.  Ev- 
erything on  the  campus  has  the  appearance  of  life  and  we 
ope  to  accoTiplish  much  this  year. 

Senior  B-th-a  to  Senior  G- -1-tt:  "Say,  have  you  read 
'Romeo  and  Juliet?'  '' 

Senior  G- -dl-tt,  (very  innocently) :  "I  have  read  Romeo, 
but  not  Juliet." 

Professor  C.  S.  Williamson,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  assistant 
profcvssor  of  the  Science  Department  and.  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  His  department. seems 
to  be  very  popular  from  the  number  of  boys  who  have  chosen 
the  science  course. 

vSenior  C  to  Fresh  B  — :  Are  you  going  to  the  I^y- 

ceum  this  year?  No,  I  am  going  to  ,'Wlien  Reuben  Comes 
to  Town"  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harmon,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  ^04, 
but  who  dropped  out  last  year,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Cam- 
pus last  week. 

Messrs,  Frank  Tatum  and  W.  B.  Carns,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Senior  Class,  but  who  remained  out  of 
College  last  year,  have  entered  the  Junior  Class. 

We  also  note  among  the  old  Wofford  men  who  have  not 
been  in  College  for  a  year  or  so  Messrs.  I.  E-  Curry,  J.  B. 
Holler  and  J.  C-  Candler  who  have  come  back  to  finish.  We 
welcome  them  all. 


tvOr.Ai. 
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The  Joliu  B.  Cleveland  vScience  Hall  is  Hearing  completion 
now,  and  we  all  feel  proud  of  it. 

Freshman  M  after  having  talked  with  Senior  G  1 

about  five  minutes  innocently  asks:  "Is  this  your  first  year?" 

One  "Knight"  a  Freshman  thinking  that  his  meter  needed 
refilling,  took  his  jag  to  the  Electric  Light  Office  and  asked 
for  some  electricity  vSaying  that  his  was  out.  • 

The  Mess  Hall  has  a  walking  advertisement  in  the  shape 
of  Hardin,  and  it's  a  good  one,  too. 

Professor  Game  well  has  appointed  Messrs.  T.  O.  Lawton, 
S.  F.  Cannon,  C.  B.  Goodlett,  W.  C.  Herbert,  A.  C.  Daniel, 
J.  H.  Harael,  M.  A.  Connally  and  M.  W.  Brabham  to  take 
charge  of  the  students'  tickets  and  to  act  as  ushers  this  sea- 
son for  the  Lyceum  Course. 

The  Preston  Society  has  appointed  Messrs.  E.  L-  All,  T. 
L-  Cely  and  L.  A.  Duncan  as  a  committee  to  nominate  the 
men  for  the  Oratorical  Contest.  A  similar  committee  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Mclntyre,  S.  F.  Cannon,  L.  E.  Can- 
non, R.  O.  Lawton  and  T.  O.  Lawton  were  appointed  from 
the  Calhoun  Society  to  nominate  the  Calhoun  speakers. 
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H.  N.  Snyd£;r,  M.  a.,  I^itt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamkwe;i<i.,  A.  M.,  Sec, 
D.  A.  DuPrk,  a.  M.,  Treas. 
CAI^HOUN  I^ITKRARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  J.  P.  Ivane,  '04;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Bur- 
nett, '04;  First  Critic,  T.  O.  Lawton,  '04;  Second  Critic,  C. 
B.  Goodiett,  '04;  Censor,  A.  C.  Daniel,  '04;  Recording  Sec- 
retar^^  J.  G.  Stabler,  '05;  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Connolly,  '05, 

PRKSTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  W.  C.  Herbert,  '04;  Vice  President,  E.  K.  Har- 
din, 'o4;  First  Critic,  C.  I,.  Smith,  '04;  Second  Critic,  T.  L,. 
Cely;  Secretary,  A.  D.  Betts,  '05;  Treasurer,  ly.  A.  Duncan, 
'05. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  L.  M. 
Oliver;  Literary  Editor,  E,  L.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O. 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McVv^hirter;  Local  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly; 
Assistant  Literary  Editor,  W.  D.  RobGrts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President,  C.  L-  Smith;  Vice  President,  E.  K.  Hardin; 
Secretary,  W.  D.  Roberts;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Vice  President,  J.  P.  Lane;  Sec- 
retary, vS.  F.  Cannon. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
President,  Pluger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Lyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;'Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

Students'  Retreat. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc. ,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cigars, 
Tobacco  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  an 3^  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Branch, 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  Pens. 
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Business  opportunities 

for  young  men  while  at-  S 
#  @ 
«^  tending  Wofford  Coi- 

lege      ^      ^  ^ 


Do  not  waste   your  time.      Follow  the 
j^^^     example  of     other  young   men  who  have 
^     spent    their    leisure    moments    with    us —  ^ 
taking  Book-keeping,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
^^^k     writing.     The   best   opportunity   you  will 

^  ever  have.  ^ 
->^^        As  the  South  increases  to  take  on  new 

life,    the    demand    for    competent,     we'l-  ^ 


trained    young    men    continues   to  grow. 
Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and 
are   constantly   writing   or   sending   to  us 
^     for  help  which  we  are  unable  to  supply. 

Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ft  • 
lal    terms    to    Wofford    College  students. 

Cievaland  BuHdlng.  Oppcslts  Gsiirlhoisss. 


^  Principal. 


ATTENTION! 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy.  You  owe  it  to  those 
who  patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.    Here  they  are: 
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(t\  Welcome,  Young  Men  % 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  South 
1^  Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  her  j'oung 

/fi  men 

if^  The  American  National  Bank  (fV 

extends  to  these  the  accommodations  f|y 
of  a  strong  and  well  equipped  bank.  /^X 

/|\  J.H.SLOAN,    H.  A.UGON,     T.  B.  STACKHOUSE,  if^y 
President.      Vice-President.  Cashier.  /jV 

Every  Sttidei-it 


CLEAN  LINEN  and  a  clear  head  will 
bring  you  to  the  front.  :  :  : 
Cleaning  linen  b}^  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods, and  handling  it  promptly,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  manner  for  the  past  twelve 
years  justifies  lis  in  soliciting  j^our  laun- 
dry on  our  merits. 


Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry 


Advertisements 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Capital  -        -  $200,000.00 

Stockholders'  I^iability  -  200,000.00 
Surplus       -       -       -  43,000.00 

$443,000,00 

OFFICERS 
W.  K.  Burnett,  President 
J.B  CivEVELAND,  V.-Pres.    A.  M.  Chreitzburg,  Asst  Cash. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier       H.  B.  Carijsi.e,  Attorney 

DIRECTORS, 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  H.  B.  CarlisIvE,  Attorney. 
J.  A.  Chapman,  President  Inman  Cotton  Mills.  R.  H.  F. 
Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer.  J.  B.  Ci.eveIvAnd, 
President  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway,  President  Whitney  Mills. 
J.  F.  Ci^eveIvAnd,  President  Tucapau  Mills.  J  M.  Connor, 
Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist.  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies 
and  Hardware.  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist.  G-  W.  Heinitsh, 
Physician.  S.  T.  D.  IvAncaste'r,  Physician  A.  O.  Simpson, 
President  Glenn  Springs  Co.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier. 
L,.  H.  W11.SON,  Merchant  and  Planter. 

Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Capilal,  $30,000  Surplus,  $23,400 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

R.  K.  Carson,  Attorney. 

Directors—A.  H.    Twitchell,  W.  S.   Manning,  W.    B.  Burnett, 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the  semi- 
annual statement. 
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WALK-OVER  SHOES 

The    name  fit  you 

Walk-Over    on  /gfi    M           in  a  pair,  they 

Shoe  means  the  are  stylish, 

Best   that  can  comfortable 


be  made  for  the  ImII^^B   ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

price  ilf^H^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^ 

r»  „l^i^^j^^M  ^h^ir  wearing 

$3.t)0.  qualities. 

AH  the  best  lines  are  represented  in  our  stock. 
Call  and  see  them  when  you  will. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER,  The  Shoeman. 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  iiiG!1  GRADE  COLLEGE 
POR  WOMEN— ™~ 

Consei-vatory  of  M«sic*  Schools  of  Art  and  Expression. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

ROBT.  P.  PELL,  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

~  WHEN  YOU  THIMkT 

Of  something-  to  eat  remember  we  haye  a  big 
variety  of  the  best  Eatables  that  money  can  buy. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  Bagwell  &  Bro. 

Morgan  Square-  Phone  No.  98. 


A  dvertisemp:nts 
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FASHIONS  IN  Winter 

GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR 


In  all  of  the  things  men  wear,  shoes  excepted,  Wofford 
students  will  find  here  the  ruling  fashions  of  the  hour,  as 
produced  by  the  foremost  houses  of  the  U.  S.  Reliability 
is  the  first  consideration  with  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
goods;  whatever  you  buy  here  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
endorsed. 

A  word  about  our  Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Trousers:  From 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  The  Washington  Company,  P. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  "The  Atterbury  System,"  and  such 
concerns,  the  largest  part  of  our  nicer  goods  are  bought. 
If  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  you  know  that  this 
is  almost  "a  corner"  on  all  of  the  best  lines  of  Clothing  in 
America.  For  fit,  fine  and  substantial  tailoring,  and  per- 
fect, correct  style,  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our 
display  is  large  enough,  too,  to  please  you,  and  our  prices 
are  most  reasonable. 


THE  LARGEST  HAT  STOCK  IN  SPARTANBURG 


Soft  Hats  and  Stiffs,  in  latest  shapes  and  shades,  and  of  all 
grades  and  sizes.  The  "Guyer  Bat"  at  $3.00,  and  others 
cheaper. 

For  Shirts,  dress,  negligee,  etc.,  this  is  headquarters. 
Also  in  neckwear,  collars,  cuffs,  underwear  and  furnishing 
goods,  you  will  see  here  the  largest  and  best  assortment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  to  look,  and  to 
make  this  your  trading  headquaiters. 


a  proper  place  to  keep  his  funds. 
Your  account  will  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention. 


Tlie  Leading  Clotliier  &  Hatter 
2  3  Morgan  Square 


Uncle  Sam  Considers 


^/le  Central  /lationai  ^ank 


GILES  L.  WILSON, 

Cashier. 


JNO.  A.  LAW, 

President* 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Black,  President.  T.  J.  Boyd,  President. 

Sauk  of  Spartanburg 

SPARTAr^BURG,  S.  C. 

caipitj^l  #100,000. 

We   solicit  your  accounts,  and  will  give  your  business  prompt, 

ACCURATE  AND  CONSIDERATE  ATTENTION. 

If  you  contemplate  opening  an  account,  or  dividing  same,  we  give 
you  a  cordial  invitation.  Special  attention  given  collections,  with 
prompt  remittances. 

Time  Certificates-  We  issue  time  Certificates,  and  will  allow 
interest  on  same  with  prevailing  rates. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes— Have  for  rent,  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  suitable  for  storing  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  money. 

~STU  DEN  T"S~ 

ARE    SPECIALLY    INVITED  TO 

LIGON'S    DRUG  STORE. 
R.  K  GXJDD  &  GO 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Students'  trade  solicited.  See  our  agents,  W^.  D.  Roberts 
and  B.  F.  Crouch. 

36  Magnolia  Street  31  King  Street 

W.  M.  DANIEL^ 

mmm  m  mmi  imm, 

Evins  St, 

WHO  TDOaS  THE   WORK   TJF-TQ-P  ATE  ? 

THe     College    Rressittg  Clvilb, 

99  Eviins  Street. 

A.  C.  Daniei.,  Jr.,  W.  M.  DaniEi*,  Proprietors. 
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How  to  Make  Money 

Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 

In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  so  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making 
money. 

Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


WITH  A  ROCK 

David  made  an  impression  on  Goliath. 

With  Stationary,  Text-Books,  Student 
Supplies,  Athletic  Goods,  Pictures,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  Etc.,  to- 
gether with  reasonable  prices. 

The  Palmetto  Book  Store 


Is  makingf  an  impression  on  the  Wofford  Stu- 
dents* Come  to  see  tts  under  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brary, or  ask  Connolly 
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WoFFORD  College  Journal 


Divers  Reasons 

for  sending  your  washing 
t-o  us  could  be  given.  All 
could  be  summed  up, 
however,  in  four  words — 

"It  is  Done  Right" 

No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  perfect  facilities, 
competent  help  and  the 
desire  to  please.  These 
are  all  put  to  good  use 
on  every  bundle  of  work  that  comes  into 

Inierson's  Op-Io-Oate  lim  [mi\^ 

and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  spotless  condition  and  the  fine 
finish  of  each  piece 


THE  ARGYLE 

HESTER 
SPARTAffBURG,  S.  C. 


HOUSE  &  WOOTTEN 

and  get  what  you  need  in 

Furniture  and  House  FurnisHings. 

A  general  assortment  alwa3^s  on  hand. 
Cor.  South  Cliurcli  and  Broad  Sts- 

G^W.  E.  MADDUX  &  GO'S. 

For  your  Drugs,  Sundries,  Lamps,  Stationery,  Pocket  Cut- 
lery, Razors,  etc.  Ask  your  physician  to  leave  your  pre- 
scriptions at  our  store  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  your 
room  promptly. 

54  Morgan  Square.  phone  222. 


LibGraPLj  Dsparbmepb 

E.  L.  ALL,  Editok. 


The  jCasi  of  the  Cherokees* 


The  sable  curtaiu  of  night  was  fast  drawing  its  heavy  folds 
together.  The  glor\^  of  evening  was  fading,  as  the  last  dim 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  lengthened  across  the  Southern  hills. 
A  loneliness,  deep  and  silent,  penetrated  the  thick  forests  and 
settled  on  the  meadow  land.  On  a  high  bluff  overlooking- 
the  Chattahoochee's  rolling  waters  stood  a  lone  man.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  broken  bow;  in  the  other  an  empty 
quiver.  Dropping  them  to  the  ground  he  took  from  his  belt 
an  unused  tomahawk,  and  thus  began  to  muse: 

"Gone,  all  gone! 
No  more  will  these  woods  resound  with  the  laughter  of 
my  people. 

No  more  will  these  rippling  waters  mingle  their  music 

with  the  love  songs  of  our  maidens . 
Nor  will  the  chiefs  gather  about  the  camp  fire, 
While  around  goes  the  pipe  and  the  story, 
lyike  the  fading  light  of  the  evening  has  the  glory  of  my 

people  departed. 
I  alone  am  left,  a  broken  reed,  a  smoaking  flax. 
Ready  to  be  quenched  and  extinguished. 
Here  lies  my  broken  bow,  a  symbol  of  my  broken  spirit, 
And  here  my  empty  quiver. 
My  tomahawk  rusts  without  using, 
Though  never  was  its  blade  died  with  crimson — 
The  blood  of  the  squaw  of  the  white  man. 
For  the  Cherokees  obeyed  the  Great  Spirit, 
And  lived  at  peace  with  all  tribes  and  all  people, 
Except  when  defending  their  wigwams 
From  roving  bands  of  marauders. 
But,  alas,  for  their  friendship  for  the  pale  face' 
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He  has  removed  the  remnant  that  remained  of  my  people 

Far  beyond  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 

To  the  broad  rolling  plains  and  prairies. 

In  a  land  that  is  strange  and  forbidding 

Would  he  settle  the  feeble  remnant 

Of  a  people  too  weak  to  resist  him. 

Shall  I  go  toward  the  sun's  distant  setting, 

Or  shall  I  alone  keep  the  vigil? 

Shall  I  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers, 

Where  sleep  their  smouldering  ashes? 

The  hills,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waters? 

Ah,  no,  let  me  die  in  this  valley! 

I^et  me  lay  down  to  sleep  with  my  people! 

My  funeral  dirge  will  the  river 

Sing  softly,  and  sweetly,  and  gently, 

And  lull  me  to  sleep  like  a  baby 

On  the  bosom  of  its  dear  loving  mother." 
Just  then  a  belated  herron  flew  over  his  head  and  startled 
him  with  its  wild  scream.    For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  for- 
get his  musings  as  he  watched  the  bird  dart  into  the  cane 
break,  but  it  was  only  momentary  and  he  continued:   

"Sweet  bird,  happy  bird  in  your  rushes. 

Your  mate  has  welcomed  you  gladly, 

Your  home  not  betrayed  to  the  white  man. 

Would  that  I  could  fly  to  some  loved  one, 

And  unburden  my  soul  of  its  sorrow — 

I'd  hie  me  away  like  the  morning, 

I'd  speed  like  the  dark  rushing  waters. 

But  no,  my  village  is  dark  and  deserted. 

No  kindred  nor  friend  left  to  cheer  me, 

To  share  in  my  joy  or  my  sorrow. 

Did  I  sav  joy?    Ah!  joy  to  me  is  a  stranger; 

Manv  moons  have  waned  since  I  felt  it, 

Since  my  heart  thrilled  with  joy  or  with  pleasure. 

But  why  grieve  for  the  things  long  departed?" 
Then  as  if  fatigued  by  the  flood  of  memories  that  swept 
over  him  the  red  man  sat  down,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  continued: 
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"How  quickly  the  shadows  have  gathered! 
How  dark  is  the  night  that's  upon  me! 
Is  it  the  chill  from  the  breath  of  the  river? 
Is  my  brow  moist  with  mists  of  the  evening?" 
Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  voice  of  the  warrior,  as  he 
continued: 

"Was  it  the  sound  of  the  chase  that  awoke  me? 
Is  this  the  hunting  ground  of  my  fathers?" 
The  voice  died  away  into  silence,  the  spirit  of  the  man 
was  departed. 

C  Iv.  S. 


Uhe  Spirit  of  jCawlessness. 


We  hear  much  nowada3^s  about  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
being  rampant  in  the  land,  of  the  travesty  and  burlesque  on 
justice  being  enacted  in  the  court  room,  of  the  murderer  and 
guilty  criminal  being  allowed  to  go  free,  declared  by  the 
law  to  be  at  liberty  and  not  guilty.  In  the  beginning  let  us 
ask  the  question,  is  this  true  or  is  it  mere  sentimentality?  If 
it  is  the  latter,  why  is  such  a  sentiment  so  common;  if  it  is 
the  former,  why  is  it,  what  does  it  mean,  where  did  it  have 
its  beginning,  where  will  it  end  and  what  is  the  cure  for  it? 

To  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  spirit  of 
lawleSvSness  one  need  only  to  look  at  his  daily  paper.  A 
prominent  man  walking  down  the  streets  of  our  capital  city 
quiet,  peaceful,  having  no  evil  intentions,  absorbed  in  his 
thought,  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  and  because  the  day  was 
cold  and  he  happened  to  have  his  hands  in  his  overcoat 
pockets  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  claiming  to  be  honest  men, 
declared  that  the  deed  was  done  in  self-defense.  Two  white 
men  bring  on  a  quarrel  with  a  negro,  the  negro  flees,  the 
white  men  follow  with  shot  guns  in  hand,  until  finally 
goaded  to  desperation,  the  poor  negro  turns  and  shoots,  slay- 
ing one  of  his  pursuers.  lyike  wildfire  the  news  spreads 
that  a  white  man  has  been  killed  by  a  negro.  A  mob  quickly 
forms,  they  leave  a  nearby  town  armed  with  their  Winches- 
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ters,  shouting,  hurrahing  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  picnic 
or  bound  for  a  holiday  frolic.  They  go  with  an  intention 
of  taking  life,  with  the  purpose  of  murdering  the  colored 
man  who  would  dare  defend  his  God-given  rights,  even  if  it 
was  a  white  man  who  attempted  to  take  them  away  from 
him.  They  accomplish  their  purpose.  They  take  the  life 
blood  of  two  human  beings  and  cause  two  immortal  souls  to 
be  hurled  into  eternity,  and  then  go  back  home  in  all  their 
glory,  looked  upon  as  heroes  and  defenders  of  the  public 
commonwealth.  And  not  a  single  effort  is  made  to  bring 
these  criminals  to  justice,  not  a  single  officer  of  the  law 
makes  the  slightest  attempt  that  these  murderers  be  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  trial.  Why  is  that?  It  is  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness  among  the  men  who  commit  the  crime 
and  it  is  the  spirit  of  treason  in  the  ofiScers  of  the  law 
who  will  not  dare  to  do  their  duty  because  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  a  few  votes  in  the  next  election. 

It  is  said,  and  truly  so,  that  in  the  South  the  lynching 
of  a  negro  who  has  committed  that  unnamable,  that  damna- 
ble crime  against  womanhood  is  considered  proper  and  just. 
That  sentiment  must  be  changed.  It's  not  right.  When 
that  crime  is  committed  let  Southern  men  rise  up  to  help  the 
law.  Capture  the  man  who  committed  the  dastardly  deed. 
Put  him  in  prison,  try  him  immediately,  and  if  he  is  guilty 
and  his  life  ought  to  be  taken,  hang  him  by  his  neck  until 
he  is  dead,  but  in  the  name  of  Southern  womanhood  against 
whom  the  crime  is  committed,  in  the  name  of  Southern 
manhood  who  have  ever  been  so  chivalrous  and  honorable, 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Creator  who  has  thundered  out 
His  great  decree,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  let  those  men 
not  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  overthrow  the  law  which 
is  the  only  protector  of  their  homes  and  loved  ones,  so  far 
forget  as  to  stain  themselves  with  the  blood  of  a  human  be- 
ing. It's  murder  and  you  can't  change  it.  It's  murder, 
and  all  the  sentiment  and  prejudice  in  the  world  can't  make 
it  otherwise.  It's  murder  and  all  the  newspaper  editorials 
and  comments  this  side  of  heaven  can't  alter  it.  Eternity 
alone  can  reveal  the  deed  in  all  its  awfulness  and  show  forth 
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its  fearful  consequences.  But  we  say  that  it  is  not  right  for 
the  poor,  suffering,  dishonored,  and  disgraced  victim  of  the 
brutal  lusts  and  passions  of  the  beast;  it  is  not  right  for  her 
to  be  dragged  into  court  and  there  be  forced  to  rehearse  the 
circumstances  of  that  crime  so  crushing  in  its  influence  upon 
her  womanhood;  if  that  is  not  right  then  it  is  not  necessary. 
Why  do  we  have  a  law  the  enforcement  of  which  would  be 
wrong?  Why  do  our  legislators  not  enact  legislation  on  this, 
instead  of  letting  matters  drift  on,  lynching  after  lynching 
occuring,  law  and  order  dethroned  and  justice  sinking  into 
the  very  gutter  of  despair  and  disgust?  If  the  law  is  wTong, 
change  it.    We  can't  afford  to  have  a  law  that  is  not  right. 

But  to  return  to  our  outline,  where  did  this  lawlessness 
come  from?  It  did  not  spring  up  in  a  day.  It  was  not  the 
product  of  a  moment'  growth.  The  South  did  not  wake  up 
one  morning  to  find  herself  pervaded  with  such  a  spirit  and 
a  sentiment  so  crushing  in  its  influence. 

Of  the  long  and  terrible  night  following  the  bloody  days 
of  1861-65  little  need  be  said.  It  is  the  saddest  and  most 
gloomy  page  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  The  picture 
that  Henry  Grady  has  drawn  for  us  of  the  home-coming  of 
the  Confederate  soldier  is  familiar  enough.  He  came  back  to 
find  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  lost  property  and  former 
slaves  except  black,  insolent,  infamous  negro  rule  and  car- 
pet baggery.  There  was  born  the  spirit,  there  was  begun 
the  reign  of  lawlessness,  and  the  first  king  to  occupy  that 
throne  w^as  the  iron  heeled  monarch  of  despotism  and 
tyrany.  Then  began  such  a  record  of  outrage,  misrule,  dis- 
grace, and  injustice  as  in  all  the  past  history  of  the  ages  has 
never  been  perpetrated  upon  a  high-toned  people.  The  fair 
form  of  the  South  lay  prostrate,  fainting,  gasping,  dying, 
and  over  her  with  the  leering,  black  face  of  a  monster  ignor- 
ance, vice  and  lawlessness  crouched  like  some  great  vampire 
imbibing  her  very  life  blood  into  its  own  veins.  As  a  result 
of  those  awful  experiences  of  the  reconstruction  days  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  came  to  mean  far  less  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  war.  Oh!  Unfortunate  South!  Ah!  Terrible  con- 
ditions!   The  inevitable  end  of  such  conditions  as  those  had 
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to  come.  There  came  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  South,  a 
great  crisis,  a  terrible  crisis,  wheu  iu  its  very  beginning  that 
unnamable,  devilish  crime  became  known  to  the  men  of  the 
Southland,  when  the  evil  could  have  been  easily  throttled 
by  law  and  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  vengeance 
and  satisfying  passions,  lynchings  were  indulged  in.  We 
sowed  the  wind  then,  now  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  Lynch  law  has  not  only  brutalized  the  negro, 
but  its  effects  on  those  classes  of  our  citizens  condoning  the 
crime  has  been  most  baleful.  No  other  effect  is  possible. 
We  cannot  by  setting  aside  law  and  order  in  such  a  manner, 
and  committing  crime  come  out  of  the  contact  unscathed. 
In  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  the  eternal 
law  of  life  and  of  God  is  retribution.  And  can't  we  see 
how  short  the  step  was  from  this  to  all  the  murders  and 
homicides  which  adorn  the  pages  of  our  daily  papers? 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  in  words  of  prophetic  vision 
that  this  nation  could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Applying  the  same  logic  to  this  question  we  are  enabled  to 
declare  that  the  state  cannot  endure  with  law  and  lawless- 
ness, two  directly  opposite  extremes  both  seeking  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  rule.  As  the  governor  of  an  American 
state  recenth^  said,  "Either  the  supremacy  of  the  law  must 
be  established  be3^ond  question,  or  free  reign  must  be  given 
to  the  fury  of  riotous  assemblages  engaged  in  trampling  all 
law  into  the  dust.  Anarchy  and  constitutional  government 
may  not  thrive  within  the  same  geographical  limits;  we 
must  ultimately  give  up  the  one  or  the  other.  If  guilty 
men  are  to  be  burned  or  hanged  by  'good  citizens'  today 
under  the  summary  procedure  of  brute  force,  then  innocent 
men  may  be  burned  or  hanged  by  bad  citizens  tomorrow 
under  the  same  warrant;  because  brute  force  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  principles  and  may  as  readily  be  invoked  in  a 
bad  cause  as  in  a  good  one.  If  the  mob  spirit  is  to  become 
the  national  spirit,  and,  being  contagious,  it  must  either  be 
stamped  out  or  its  ultimate  supremacy  conceded,  then  the 
next  step  in  our  political  'development,'  if  history  teaches 
anything,  will  be  the  sway  of  that  dictator  who  proves  him- 
self to  be  the  best  leader  of  mobs. ' ' 
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But  there  must  come  a  reaction  from  this  epidemic  of  law- 
lessness, causing  the  great  pendlum  of  justice  and  honor  and 
right  to  swing  back  into  its  true  path.  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tell  us  that  the  reaction 
must  come  in  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation;  the  minis- 
ters tell  us  that  the  reaction  must  come  in  the  masses  of  the 
people  getting  a  clearer  and  a  grander  conception  of  the 
great  moral  law  of  the  universe;  the  editors  tell  us  that  the 
reaction  must  come  in  the  building  up  of  a  public  opinion, 
in  creating  a  popular  sentiment  against  this  disregard  for 
law  and  this  travesty  on  justice,  that  this  "lawlessness  has 
its  springs  in  the  home  and  the  school  and  the  church,"  and 
there  the  work  must  be  done  in  making  pure  the  fountain 
head  of  the  great  river.  They  are  all  right,  a  reaction  must 
come,  and  come  soon,  or  "too  late"  will  be  the  cry.  We 
must  have  proper  legislation,  the  times  demand  a  clearer  vis- 
ion of  the  great  moral  law,  and  more  than  all  we  must  have 
a  public  opinion  created  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

With  us,  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  century, 
so  rich  in  its  possiqilities,  so  full  in  its  promises,  so  wonder- 
sul  in  its  expectations,  the  great  battle  cry  of  that  centur}^ 
must  be,  "Back  to  law  and  order,  down  with  lawlessness  of 
every  phase  and  description."  King  Edward  II. 
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"True  popularity  takes  deep  root  and  spreads  itself  wide, 
but  the  false  falls  away  like  blossoms,  for  nothing  that  is 
false  can  be  lasting.''  And  so  it  was  with  this  book,  "A 
Last  Effort  "  It  had  taken  deep  root  and  spread  itself  wide. 
It  had  been  published  five  years,  and  still  the  author  was 
unknown ;  the  public  demanded  it  and  its  sale  had  reached  an 
hitherto  unheard  of  circulation;  uo  one  in  so-called  high  so- 
ciety was  exactly  bright  who  had  failed  to  peruse  the  pages 
of  this  very  popular  book.  In  a  word,  it  was  "all  the  rage," 
and  declared  by  critics  to  be  the  book  of  many  seasons.  The 
fact  that  the  identity  of  the  writer  was  concealed  worried  not 
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the  general  reaning  public;  for  it  was  in  this  instance,  even 
as  it  has  been  in  many  others,  the  public  accepted  it  because 
it  suited  their  taste,  and  cared  not  whither  it  came,  enter- 
tainment alone  being  desired.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  book  had  been  written  would  have  interested, 
perhaps,  only  a  few,  those  who  look  deeper  into  things  to 
see  the  environtnents  which  produce  them. 

The  dedication  of  the  book  was  singular.  It  read,  "To 
my  mother,  from  her  wayward  son  who  knows  not  his 
mother's  heart."  The  story  was  of  a  lad  who  had  been 
reared  up  under  most  unfavorable  circumstance,  and  who  had 
given  up  God's  greatest  creation — a  noble  mother, — a  sister 
and  home,  to  rough  the  stormy  ways  of  an  unknown  world; 
all  because  he  willed  not  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  hard 
work.  He  had  by  mere  chance  secured  a  place  as  carrier  on 
a  large  daily  and  after  years  of  steady  work,  been  promoted 
to  that  place  which  guarantees  one  a  sleep  either  in  a  garret 
or  cellar,  or  no  sleep  at  all — that  of  reporter. 

A  splendid  vein  of  genuine  pathos  pervaded  the  book. 
There  was  a  style  in  it  which  made  it  seem  evident  that  the 
writer  believed  that  "there  is  nothing  so  grand  as  truth, 
nothing  so  forcible,  nothing  so  novel." 

Home,  mother  and  sister,  all  that  could  hold  him  dear 
called  him  back,  yet  he  continued  putting  off  the  time 
to  go  home,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  merited  rebuke  of 
a  mother  and  the  silent  chiding  of  a  sister.  His  work  con- 
tinued, and  whatever  of  praise  is  ever  accorded  a  newspaper 
man  was  accorded  him,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  return  until 
he  had  established  himself.  One  day  a  thought  occurred  to 
him,  he  would  make  one  last  grand  effort.  A  legacy  would 
he  leave  to  mankind  which  would  be  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  present  to  the  posterity  of  those 
yet  unborn.  A  book  with  his  own  life's  story  interwoven, 
would  he  write.  If  it  continued  successful  after  five  years'* 
circulation  he  would  be  established;  to  his  mother  he  then 
would  go  and  on  his  knees  plead  for  forgiveness,  pledging 
himself  to  remain  ever  afterwards  her  support.  *  'Success  is 
sweet;  sweeter  if  long  delayed  and  unattained  through  mani- 
fold struggles  and  defeat,"  quoted  he. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  ending  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment;  it  broke  off  abruptly,  ''Did  he  go  to  his  mother?" 

>I<  >|<     t>  *     >!<     >!<    *  >K 

In  the  little  town  of  B  ,  there  is  a  little  home,  quite 

simple  and  far  from  being  pretentious,  it  is  true,  but  the 
neatness  of  the  surroundings  invites  more  than  the  hasty 
glance  of  the  passer-by.  The  yard  is  full  of  those  things 
which  one  has  declared  to  be  "the  sweetest  things  God  ever 
made  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into,'' — flowers.  Were  we 
left  to  judge  from  outward  appearances,  we  certainly  should 
say  that  happiness  is  the  natural  state  of  those  who  dwell 
here. 

As  old  Mrs.  Burnham  sat  knitting  by  a  huge  wood  fire  on 
the  day  of  our  story,  she  seemed  to  be  very  thoughtful,  even 
more  so  than  usual.  Opposite  her  was  her  daughter  .Vista, 
a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  years,  reading  a  book  which 
was  still  popular  after  five  years  publication.  When  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  a  chapter,  she  looked  over  where  her 
mother  sat,  and  then  broke  the  long  continued  silence, 
"Mother,  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  book  is 
deeper,  and,  I  think,  better  than  that  of  any  book  I  ever 
read  before.''  Without  looking  up  the  mother  answered 
that  she  supposed  it  to  be  only  another  of  those  light  novels 
she  had  borrowed  from  that  Vere  girl.  "But,"  insisted 
Vista,  "it  is  so  different  from  other  books.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  published  five  years  is  itself  a  recommendation,  and 
even  now  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  popular  book  out.  It 
is  so  much  like  the  story  of  my  brother  Robert  who  left  us 
when  I  was  a  very  small  girl.  It  takes  the  story  up  where 
you  left  off,  as  it  were,  and  tells  me  the  rest  of  my  brother's 
story  which  is  unkuswn  to  us."  "Daughter,"  said  Mrs- 
Burnham,  "this  mentioning  of  your  brother's  name  gives  me 
a  chance  to  speak  of  a  thought  which  has  been  in  my  mind 
all  the  day.  You  know  while  I  was  over  at  Mrs.  Vernon's 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  glanced  at  the  headlines  of  a  newspa- 
per and  saw  an  account  of  a  railroad  wreck.  There  were 
three  passengers  and  an  unknown  tramp  killed.  The  thought 
occurred  to   me  'suppose  that  that  tramp  were  our  own 
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Robert;'  we  do  not  know  w^hether  he  be  living  or  dead.  Oh 

daughter  "    Here  she  broke  down,  the  mother's  heart 

was  weeping  freshly  after  these  twenty  years  of  separation 
as  if  it  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  since  her  boy  had  left  her. 
The  daughter  wept  wdth  her  and  tried  to  console  her,  but  to 
no  avail.  After  her  mother  had  become  composed,  Vista 
suggested  that  she  read  some  from  "A  Last  Effort''  for  her. 
Taking  the  silence  for  consent,  she  began  reading  after  she 
had  lighted  the  lamp  and  fixed  the  fire.  On,  still  on  she 
read,  page  after  page  was  turned.  The  mother  became  in- 
terested and  all  seemed  to  her  as  it  had  seemed  to  the  girl. 
The  life  of  Robert  Burnham  was  indeed  being  lived  before 
their  e5^es.  Interest  was  at  its  height.  All  was  silent  save 
the  quiet,  even  tone  of  the  young  girl's  reading.  The  las 
chapter  was  being  read,  and  now  at  those  words  with  whicht 
the  book  ends,  "Did  he  go  to  his  mother,"  were  pronounced, 
there  was  a  sound  of  hurried  footsteps,  a  quick  knock  and  a 
man  weeping,  burst  into  the  room  with  "Mother  I've  come." 
The  heart  of  the  mother  overleaped  the  interval  of  tw^enty 
years  and  recognized  the  son;  she  fell  into  his  arms  weeping, 
not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy.  Pra3^ers  of  forgiveness  were 
poured  out  from  the  soul  of  the  care-worn  man;  this  was  un- 
necessary, for  the  heart  of  a  mother  forgives  and  simulta- 
neously forgets  all  wTong  of  a  wayward  son.  No  word  of 
reproof,  but  all  of  welcome  was  the  greeting  given  him  by 
mother  and  sister.  Till  late  that  night,  mother,  daughter, 
and  son  talked  together;  as  the  hour  grew  late  and  the  son 
w^as  about  to  be  shown  to  his  old  room  as  in  days  past,  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  book  which  mother  and  sister  had  just  fin- 
ished when  he  had  come  into  the  room.  He  looked  at  the 
title,  a  faint  smile  came  over  his  face;  turning  to  the  end  he 
wrote  under  those  closing  w^ords,  the  following:  "He  did 
return;  to  the  God  above  who  his  wayward  footsteps  dids't 
guide  home  be  the  praise.  A  mother's  love  is  the  life  of  the 
soul,  'it  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe.'  Thank  God  for  a 
sister  to  love  and  protect,  for  a  home  to  shield  from  the 
blows  of  a  cruel  world.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  be  a 
man.''    Back  to  the  title  page  he  then  turned  and  under  the 
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assumed  title  wrote  the  name  of  the  true  author,  "Robert 
Burnham."  The  dedication  was  changed  to  read,  "To  my 
mother's  heart  which  is  known  by  her  wayward  boy.'' 

In  his  room  that  night,  he  prayed  earnestly.  There  his 
room  appeared  as  it  had  when  he  had  left  home  twenty  years 
before.  There  came  to  him  forcibly  those  words  which  he  had 
once  read,  "A  man  who  in  the  struggles  of  life  has  no  home 
to  retire  to,  in  fact  or  in  memory,  is  without  life's  best  re- 
wards and  life's  best  defences."  How  well  he  appreciated  it 
was  shown  clearly  in  the  days  which  followed.  He  was  ever 
after  sincere  in  all  things,  and  sincerity  is  the  way  to  heaven. 

221. 
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The  little  village  of  Kensington  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  section  to  which  it  belonged.  On  the  one 
hand  could  be  seen  a  small  but  picturesque  group  of  moun- 
tains, whose  slopes  were  ever  green  with  thick  brush  and 
dotted  with  numerous  herds  On  the  other  was  a  famous 
mountain  rivulet  winding  its  way  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks  and  cedars,  which  adorned  its  banks  to  the  ocean 
twenty  miles  away.  It  was  one  morning  in  May  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  village  were  aroused  by  the  cry  that 
Julia  Irving  was  missing. 

Julia  was  the  most  beautiful  and  beloved  girl  of  the  place; 
and  hence  the  news  of  her  disappearance  spread  rapidly  and 
with  much  anxiety.  But  one.  Tommy  McFearson,  was 
affected  by  it  as  was  no  one  else.  He  could  not  believe  that 
she  was  gone.  He  thought  that  she  had  just  rambled  off 
into  the  woods  and  would  be  back  before  very  long.  But 
when  the  sun  had  journeyed  almost  to  his  half  way  station, 
and  no  one  in  search  returned  saying  that  she  had  been 
found,  he  entered  into  a  desperate  fit  of  grieving.  In  his 
despair  he  strolled  slowly  down  along  the  river^s  bank  until 
he  came  to  a  bridge  about  a  mile  away.  He  started  to  walk 
upon  the  bridge  but  stopped — horror-stricken.    He  saw  the 
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shawl  that  he  had  so  often  thrown  around  Julia's  shoulders 
lying  there — empty. 

His  first  thought  was  to  cast  himself  over,  be  crushed  by 
the  rocks  below,  and  carried  by  the  rushing  waters  out  to 
the  mighty  deep,  following  his  loved  one.  But  then  he 
thought  again.  He  thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters  wholly 
dependent  upon  him  for  their  support.  He  could  not  take 
himself  away  from  them  thus.  Then  he  ventured  nearer  the 
shawl,  took  it  up  and  drew  it  madly  to  his  bosom — thinking 
for  a  moment  that  Julia  was  there,  but  soon  the  sad  truth 
again  had  hold  of  him. 

Why  had  Julia  left  him?  Could  she  have  been  unhappy 
because  of  the  fast-approaching  wedding  day?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  who  loved  her  more  than  his  own  life  had  oc- 
casioned her  death?  The  thought  set  him  wild.  How  could 
he  endure  it?  He  thought  of  the  many  happy  evenings  that 
they  sat  on  that  bridge  and  watched  the  sun  slowly  sink  be- 
hind the  mountain  peaks,  and  watched  the  shadows  fade 
away  before  they  started  homeward.  Then  he  remembered 
the  night  she  promised  to  be  his,  and  how  they  had  planned 
to  make  their  future  lives  happy.  But  alas,  all  was  gonei 
His  life  and  his  happiness  had  betu  blighted.  He  loved 
Julia,  and  her  only.  He  promised  that  he  would  never 
marry  any  one  but  her,  and  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise. 
Thus  he  mused  with  himself  until,  being  aroused  by  the 
darkness  about  him,  he  discovered  that  the  sun  had  gone 
dowi\  that  the  night  birds  were  singing,  and  that  the  moon 
could  be  seen  peeping  out.  Then  he  rose,  picked  up  the 
shawl  and  sadly  started  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Julia  was  soon  forgotten  by  many,  but  not  by  Tommy- 
He  thought  of  her  always.  He  soon  began  to  get  thin. 
His  face  had  lost  its  usual  color  and  his  health  began  to  fai- 
He  realized  his  situation.  He  knew  that  he  must  have  a 
change.  He  could  not  regain  his  health  at  a  place  where 
every  day  he  saw  things  that  brought  Julia  so  forcibly  to  his 
memory.  One  day  soon  after  the  South  African  war  broke 
out  he  said  to  his  mother: 

* 'Mother,  the  crops  are  all  harvested,  you  all  have  a  plenty 
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to  last  you  through  the  winter,  and  as  I  need  a  change  and 
must  have  a  change  if  I  recover,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  go  to  South  Africa. " 

His  mother,  at  first,  did  not  wish  her  son  to  go  away  to 
the  war,  but,  seeing  that  his  health  was  involved, finally  con- 
sented. 

As  soon  as  proper  preparations  coutd  be  made  he  set  sail- 
After  a  long,  uneventful  and  tiresome  journey  he  reached 
headquarters  entirely  broken  down.  He  found  life  alto 
gether  different  here,  and  saw  that  he  would  have  to  adjus- 
himself  to  the  rough  soldier  life.  This  he  did  eagerly,  and 
soon  his  health  was  far  on  the  road  of  improvement.  He  had 
been  in  a  few  vskirmishes.  The  fearlessness  with  which  he 
fought  in  these, attracted  the  attention  of  the  general  and  he 
was  soon  promoted. 

The  general  and  his  staff  were  standing  around  discussing 
the  prospects,  etc.,  one  day  when  Tommy,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  suddenly  ran  out  behind  the  general  and  throwing 
out  both  arms  yelled,  "Stop!"  Then  he  fell,  bleeding,  to 
the  ground.  Looking  to  see  what  had  happened  they  beheld  a 
native  trying  to  make  his  escape  through  a  thick  wood.  He 
was  immediately  killed.  Tommy  saw  him  just  as  he  raised 
his  gun  to  kill^the  general  and  tried  to  stop  him.  Although 
he  failed  in  this,  he  saved  the  general's  life.  His  wound' 
though  severe,  was  not  fatal,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital. 
How  many  wounds  like  this  would  he  have  gladly  suffered 
if  he  had  known  what  was  to  follow! 

He  was  given  a  rather  comfortable  bed  and  soon  his  wound 
was  a  little  easy:  As  he  lay  there  among  so  many  wounded 
and  dying,  away  from  their  loved  ones,  his  thoughts  natur- 
ally turned  homeward.  How  would  his  mother  and  sisters 
feel  if  they  knew  that  he  lay  wounded?  How  long  would  it 
be  before  he  should  go  back  and  be  with  them  once  more? 
He  was  thinking  upon  these  things  when  suddenly  his 
thoughts  were  arrested.  A  nurse  entered  the  room.  Their 
eyes  met.  They  looked  intently  for  a  moment  and  she 
turned  away.  They  thought  they  were  mistaken.  Soon 
she  returned,  bearing  him  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
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water.  They  looked  again — this  time  more  closely.  They 
thought  they  knew  each  other.  Then  Tommy  happened  to 
glance  at  her  finger.  He  saw  their  engagement  ring.  His 
heart  leaped  and  he  softly  whispered,  "Julia?" 

"Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy,"  she  cried.  And  forgetting  her 
surroundings  she  fell  upon  her  knees  at  his  bedside  and  for 
a  moment  rested  her  head  upon  his  heaving  bosom. 

"Are  you  really  here?    Tell  me  howMt  all  came  about." 

But  Tommy  could  not  speak.  Surely  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  not  fooling  him.  This  must  be  his  Julia.  Somewhat 
aroused'  he  asked,  "Julia,  how  came  you  here?    Tell  me.'' 

Between  her  bitter  sobs,  and  while  Tommy  lay  as  in  a 
stupor,  she  slowly  muttered  this  little  story: 

"I  was  sitting  on  the  bridge  in  our  accastomed  place  that 
afternoon  wishing  that  you  would  come.  Presently  I  heard 
the  sound  of  horses,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  carriage  ap- 
proaching. When  it  came  up  to  me  it  stopped,  and  a  nice 
ooking  man  stepped  out.  Coming  up  to  me,  he  said:  'I 
have  come  for  you.  I  asked  him  as  calmly  as  I  could,  'Who 
sent  you?'  'No  one,^  he  went  on,  'I  have  come  to  take  you 
to  South  Africa  with  me.  I  am  running  a  hospital  down 
there  and  must  have  you  for  a  nurse.' 

Without  another  word,  and  despite  my  greatest  struggles 
he  forced  me  into  the  carriage  and  drove  hurriedly  away. 
My  shawl  was  left  on  the  bridge.  vVe  immediatelv  set  sail 
and  came  here. 

"Here  I  was,"  she  sobbed,  "away  from  home  and  loved 
ones,  with  no  way  to  get  back  to  them.  This  man  was  kind 
to  me,  though,  but  he  soon  died  and  John  Winter  took 
charge.  Since  then  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  person 
on  earth.  Oh,  Tommy;  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  Yes- 
terday he  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  tell  him  in  three  weeks 
that  I  would  marry  him,  he  would  discharge  me  immediately. 
This  would  mean  starvation,  because  there  is  no  other  place 
here  where  a  woman  can  get  employment.  And,  Tommy,  I 
could  not  marry  him.  I  would  rather  die.  But  now  you 
are  liere  and  all  will  be  well,  I  know  it  will. "    And  then  her 
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eyes  lighted  up  aud  she  continued,  "Tommy,  I  believe  we 
love  each  other  yet.  But  tell  me  why  you  came  here.  How 
did  you  get  wounded?" 

Tommy  very  slowly  and  painfully  told  the  whole  story. 
Of  the  many  hours  he  had  suffered  in  thinking  of  her,  and 
of  the  people  mourning  because  of  her  supposed  death. 
When  he  had  finished  he  unfolded  his  arms  and  she  fell  upon 
his  breast.  With  his  enfeebled  but  loving  arms  he  drew  her 
close.    There  and  thus  they  kissed  each  other's  tears  away. 

Two  weeks  and  a  half  had  passed.  Tommy  was  able  to 
walk  around  once  more.  He  often  sat  on  the  great  veranda, 
watching  the  sun  sink  below  the  waves  of  the  mighty  ocean, 
spread  out  before  him,  planning  for  the  future.  One 
afternoon  while  sitting  there  a  letter  was  handed  to  him. 
He  opened  it  and  read  as  follows: 

London,  November  15,  1896. 
Lieut.  Thomas  E.  McFearson, 

First  Regiment  Volunteers, 

Dear  Sir — We  have  been  informed  by  Gen.  , 

and  others,  of  your  gallant  deed  in  saving  the  life  of  the 
General.  The  War  Department  has  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

'  'Resolved,  first — That  we  extend  our  most  hearty  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  Lieut.  Thomas  E.  McFearson; 

Resolved,  second — That,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallant  ser- 
vices, we  give  him  ;^2,5oo  Enclosed  please  find  said 
amount. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  letter  and  note  fell  from  his  hand.  He  sat  bewildered. 
After  a  few  moments  he  picked  them  up,  and  when  he  had 
found  her,  handed  them  to  Julia.  He  could  see  the  color 
deepen  as  she  read.  When  she  had  finished  she  looked  at 
him  and  said,  (it  was  worth  more  to  Tommy  than  the  letter 
or  the  note)  "You  are  the  dearest  and  bravest  Tommy  in  the 
world.'' 
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Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him,  and  going  to  the  office  he 
asked: 

"Mr.  Winter,  would  you  like  to  sell  out?" 

Looking  surprised,  Mr.  Winter  said,  "No."  Then  taking 
vSecond  thought,  he  said  slowly: 

"I'll  think  over  it  and  let  you  know  tomorrow." 

"Very  well,''  Tommy  replied,  and  he  stepped  out. 

In  the  breast  of  John  Winter  was  beating  the  heart  of  a 
demon.    He  thought  to  himself: 

Miss  Irving  will  marry  this  rascal  the  first  chance  they  get. 
I  know  she  will  not  marry  me  now  since  he's  here.  I'm  get- 
ting tired  of  this  place  anyway,  so  I  believe  I'll  sell  out  to 
him.  A  ship  sails  for  home  day  after  tomorrow  night  I'll 
sell  out  to  him  tomorrow  and  the  next  night  when  he's  re~ 
turning  from  his  walk  I'll  kill  him  and  escape  on  the  ship. 
I  guess  that  will  fix  Miss  Irving,"  he  laughed  maliciously. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  he  sold  out  to  Tommy  for 
^1,500  and  left,  saying  that  he  was  going  home.  Tommy 
and  Julia  w^ere  married  that  afternoon  and  were  soon  happy 
and  busily  at  work  in  their  new  home. 

The  next  afternoon  John  Winter  concealed  himself  in  a 
thick  wood  near  the  hospital,  through  which  Tommy 
was  accustomed  to  pass  every  day  about  dark.  Soon  the  sun 
was  down  and  darkness  began  to  take  the  place  of  light. 
Presently  he  heard  slow  footsteps  approaching. 

"There  he  comes,  I  must  get  ready,"  thought  Winter. 

The  person  was  now  before  him.  His  heart  grew  faint, 
but  he  was  determined.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  took  his 
aim. 

The  fatal  shot  was  fired!  The  victim  fell!  John  Winter 
was  a  murderer!  But  he  was  not  the  murderer  of  the  man 
he  wished  to  kill,  for  Tommy  had  been  very  busy  that  day 
and  had  not  taken  his  walk.  But  what  did  it  matter  to  John 
Winter?  The  sin  of  the  murderer  had  stained  his  hand  and 
his  heart.  An  innocent  victim  had  fallen,  but  he  never  knew 
it,  for  the  ship  was  wrecked  and  all  the  crew  lost. 

Tommy  and  Julia  lived  happily  and  prosperously  in  South 
Africa  for  five   years.    By  skillful  management  and  never 
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ceasing  energy  Tommy  had  accumulated  ^25,000 

On  a  bright  sunshine  morning,  with  a  little  girl  the  image 
of  her  still  beautiful  mother,  to  give  pleasure  to  their  journey 
and  their  lives;  they  boarded  a  steamer  to  sail  for  their  dear 
and  far-away  Kensington. 

Soph.— W.  C— i 
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Some  sing  of  joyous  spring,  when  all  the  earth 

Blossoms  with  flowers  and  birds,  until  it  seems 

As  fresh  and  beautiful  as  at  its  birth. 

When  there  are  songs  to  sing  and  dreams  to  dream, 

When  all  is  glorified  where  barrenness  hath  been, 

And  the  golden  evening  floods  the  west. 

Nor  does  night  lower  darkly  on  the  scene 

As  liberated  Nature  goes  to  rest. 

But  as  for  me  my  greatest  pleasure  lies 

In  Autumn's  quietness,  and  the  great  lessons  here 

Are  deepened  by  the  soft  southern  skies. 

These  have  forbourne  to  frown;  and  everywhere 

Are  beautiful;  and  the  mellowed  sun  rays  fall 

On  gorgeous  yellow  leaves  and  over  fills 

The  world;  and  far  away,  yet  back  of  all. 

Where  mists  hang  heavy,  stands  the  eternal  hills. 

Oh  holy,  fitting,  calm  before  hoar  winter's  blast 

Breaks  the  music  of  thy  days,  and  flin,trs  abroad 

The  note  of  his  arrival!    How  perfect  that  at  last 

Nature  should  dazzle  us  with  images  of  God. 

J.  M.  A.,  '05. 


TJhe  Eruption  of  ^^rakaioa. 

When  Mount  Pelee  belched  forth  death  and  destruction 
among  a  few  of  the  West  India  Islands,  many  people  said 
that  never  before  within  the  memory  of  the  human  race  had 
there  been  an  eruption  of  such  magnitude.    But  in  this  they 
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were  mistaken.  Onlj^  twenty  years  ago  in  the  East  Indies 
the  hitherto  harmless  looking  mountain  Krakatoa  blew  its 
head  off  with  a  violence  the  like  of  which  no  man  had  ever 
seen.  Previous  to  this  time  Krakatoa  rose  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  reaching  an  altitude  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet, 
and  in  itself  formed  an  island  of  six  square  miles.  It  was 
located  in  Sunda  strait,  midway  between  the  islands  of  Su- 
matra and  the  far-famed  Java.  While  it  was  uninhabited 
on  account  of  its  small  area  and  steep  sides,  yet  no  one 
dreamed  that  it  would  ever  give  trouble.  It  should  be  noted 
in  passing,  however,  that  in  no  other  portion  of  the  globe 
does  there  exist  so  extensive  and  such  constant  volcanic 
disturbances  as  are  found  among  the  fair  tropic  isles  of  the 
East  Indies.  Java  is  literally  studded  with  valcanoes. 
Science  has  found  this  region  of  much  value  and  interest. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  20,  1883,  this  desolate  sentinel 
of  the  ocean  shook  itself  and  began  to  give  off  steam  and 
ashes  with  a  noise  that  was  heard  a  hundred  miles  awa3^ 
But  this  was  only  a  slight  indication  of  what  was  to  follow 
three  months  later.  This  action  continued  with  gradually 
increasing  intensity.  During  its  earlier  stages  excursion 
parties  would  visit  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  but  later  it  be- 
came too  dangerous.  Now  and  then  fissures  would  be  open- 
ed beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  allowing  quantities  of 
water  to  rush  in.  Consequently,  the  intense  heat  instantly 
turned  the  water  into  steam,  thereby  causing  violent  explo- 
sions. New  craters  were  opened  up  and  a  general  state  of 
unrest  existed  among  the  forces  of  nature  as  well  as  among 
the  dwellers  on  the  neighboring  shores.  All  this  proved 
to  be  but  a  preparation  for  the^  two  memorable  days  in  Au- 
gust when  the  terrible  end  came. 

It  was  on  another  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  26  of  the  same 
year,  that  great  chasms  were  formed  above  and  beneath  the 
water  line.  In  rushed  countless  tons  of  sea  water,  only  to 
be  met  by  the  all-consuming  heat  of  the  earth's  interior. 
Explosion  after  explosion  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  they  grew  more  and  more  terrific.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  gigantic  conflict  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and 
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beside  it  all  the  battles  of  men  pale  into  insignificance  so  far 
as  outward  aspects  are  concerned.  Soon  that  whole  section 
for  many  miles  around  was  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness, 
broken  only  by  numerous  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  lurid, 
unsteady  glare  from  the  immense  flames  which  would  fre- 
quently burst  forth  from  the  crater.  It  was,  indeed,  a  dark- 
ness that  could  be  felt,  for  with  the  heavy  clouds  of  smoke 
there  came  forth  an  abundance  of  ashes  and  pumice  stones, 
and  these  were  being  scattered  everywhere. 

The  electrical  display  was  quite  remarkable.  In  addition 
to  the  continual  lightning,  the  sailors  on  the  vessels  in  that 
vicinity  were  awed  by  the  presence  of  balls  of  fire  on  the 
main  masts  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard  arms.  The 
atmosphere  gave  every  indication  of  being  heavily  charged 
with  electricity.  At  many  places  that  night  people  could 
not  sleep  on  account  of  the  fearful  noise  of  the  explosions. 
By  those  who  did  not  reside  near  enough  to  understand  the 
cause  it  was  believed  to  be  a  heavy  cannonading  within  a 
short  distance  of  them. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  morning  was  scarcely  observed  in 
the  affected  district,  for  the  sun's  rays  failed  to  pierce  the 
thick  gloom.  But  the  situation  remained  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  evening,  save  that  the  explosions  were  less  fre- 
quent but  more  violent.  About  ten  o'clock  on  this  eventful 
morning  the  climax  came.  No  one  was  close  enough  to  re- 
late afterward  exactly  what  happened,  but  it  is  believed  that 
a  yawning  gulf  was  suddenly  opened  up,  into  which  vast 
volumes  of  ocean  water  madly  rushed.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. Krakatoa  was  blown  to  atoms  with  a  noise  which 
was  actually  heard  at  a  distance  of  2,968  miles.  Imagine  an 
explosion  in  New  York  so  terrific  that  it  would  be  heard  in 
Liverpool  and  you  can  understand  how  far  away  the  noise 
was  heard.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion  the  cloud  of  smoke 
and  steam  bad  reached  the  incredible  altitude  of  more  than 
seventeen  miles. 

The  results  were  far-reaching.  A  tidal  wave  was  set  in 
motion  which  in  one  place  on  the  coast  of  Java  was  found  to 
be  135  feet  high  and  extending  for  thousands  of  miles.  A 
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man-of-war  was  l54ng  off  the  shore  of  Sumatra,  but  after  the 
tidal  wave  subsided  it  was  discovered  in  a  patch  of  woods 
thirty  feet  above  sea  level  and  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
from  the  sea.    Of  the  36,380  persons  who  lost  their  lives 
by  this  catastrophe  nearly  all  of  them  were  drowned  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  wave.    Scientists  are  convinced  that  considerabl}^  \ 
more  than  a  cubic  mile  of  solid  matter  was  thrown  out  of  the  ; 
volcano.     The  Strait  of  Sunda  was  rendered  absolutely  im-  . 
passable  for  awhile  by  the  debris.    For  more  than  a  year  ; 
volcanic  dust  remained  in  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ■ 
give  to  the  sunsets  unusual  color  and  to  rob  the  moon  of  its  | 
characteristic  silvery  light.    Before  the  day  on  which  this  1 
final  explosion  took  place  was  over,  however,  the  waters  | 
rolled  back  and  since  then  everything  has  remained  quiet.  ; 

Shortly  after  this  affair  the  Royal  Society  of  England  ap-  ' 

pointed  a  Krakatoa  committee,  who  made  extensive  investi-  \ 

gations  covering  a  period  of  many  months.    Their  report  ■ 

was  finally  issued  in  a  splendid  quarto  volume  of  nearly  five  ; 

hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  and  containing  instruc-  1 
tive  maps  and  charts.  •  The  committee  did  their  work  with 

utmost  care,  leaving  no  detail  unattended  to.    Indeed,  their  • 

researches  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  for  the  effects  of  | 

the  eruption  were  in  a  sense  world-wide.    The  published  re-  | 

port  was  entitled:  "The  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  Subse-  , 

quent  Phenomena,"  and  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  work  I 

on  any  single  volcanic  disturbance  yet  issued.  ! 

In  this  work  the  startling  facts  recorded  above  were  veri- 
fied and  in  some  cases  amplified.    It  was  shown  further  that 

great  air  waves  were  set  in  motion,  which  passed  around  the  j 

earth  no  less  than  seven  times.    Every  self-recording  barom-  ] 

eter  was  effected.    The  immense  tidal  wave  after  traveling  j 

5,000  miles  was  measured  eighteen  inches  in  height.    Most  | 

remarkable  of  all  were  the  enormous  clouds  of  volcanic  dust  \ 

which   swept  around  the  globe  several  times.    As  before  j 

stated,  they  gave  to  every  land  new  and  strange  phenomena  | 

in  the  heavens.    The  resulting  beautiful  optic  effects,  how-  | 

ever  terrifying  to  the  ignorant,  was  a  source  of  much  deligh-  , 

and  admiration  to  intelligent  people  all  over  the  world.  , 
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What  Was  it  Thai  ^Prompted  J^im. 


We  read  works  of  fiction  and  become  intensely  interested 
in  the  doings  and  destinies  of  characters,  which  are  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  author's  imagination,  not  realizing  that, 
perhaps,  there  are  persons  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, the  story  of  whose  lives,  if  told  by  the  novelist,  would 
be  as  interesting  as  any  romance. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  girl  whose  home  was  situated  near 
a  tributary  of  the  Savannah  river  and  in  view  of  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  near  their  southern  bor- 
der. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, but  had  no  better  educational  advantages  than 
those  which  the  common  public  schools  afforded.  Amid 
such  surroundings  as  these  Annetta  Barron  grew  to  the  age 
of  young  womanhood,  and  a  more  charming  and  graceful 
rustic  lass  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
country  around.  She  was  slender  and  of  a  fawn-like  grace- 
fulness. Her  golden  hair,  when  left  unrestrained,  fell  in 
tresses,  which  seemed  to  have  caught  the  splendor  of  the 
sun's  reflection  on  the  autumn  leaves,  upon  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  were  of  that  color  which  is  between  a  melting  blue 
and  the  gray  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nature  faithful  to 
duty  and  loyal  to  a  trust.  Her  face  was  exceedingly  fair, 
but  showed  evidences  of  intellectual  activity  and  serious 
thought,  not  common  to  one  of  her  age.  From  her  eyes 
there  sparkled  a  light  which  told  of  the  keen  and  ever  alert 
brain,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  those  same  eyes,  there  was 
a  dreamy,  far-away,  contemplative  expression  which  made 
one  feel  as  if  their  owner  was  almost  living  in  a  sphere 
shrouded  in  mystery  to  us.  Everyone  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  felt  that  she  exercised  over  them  an  influ- 
ence that  they  did  not  understand.  They  did  not  know  that 
it  was  due  to  a  wonderful  power  of  the  mind  which  many 
people  possess  to  some  extent,  but  of  which  few  are  awaie. 
She  herself  did  not  understand  this  power,  and  exercised  it 
unconsciously. 

While  she  was  yet  barely  past  girlhood,  before  the  rosebud 
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had  opened  into  the  full-blown  rose,  she  was  struck  with  one 
of  "Cupid's  arrows,"  and,  like  many  girls  of  her  age,  being 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  wound,  was  married  to  a  neigh- 
boring farmer  lad.  For  a  year  or  two  she  was  happy,  if 
there  is  any  true  happiness  for  a  nature  like  hers  in  such  en- 
vironments. She  and  her  husband  shared  mutually  the 
toils  and  responsibilities  of  life.  In  this  atmosphere,  desti- 
tute of  culture  and  refining  influences,  she  grew  into  w^oman- 
hood,  sadly  lacking  in  that  richness  of  charm  and  elegance 
of  bearing  which  comes  from  an  atmosphere  of  culture.  And 
it  seemed  that  her  bright  prospects  had  been  blighted  and 
her  beautiful  powders  of  mind  destined  to  forever  lie  dormant. 

But  fate  sometimes  plays  strange  games.  In  a  year  or  so 
her  young  husband's  health  began  to  fail,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  to  all  that  he  w^as  suffering  wdth  "pulmonary 
tuberculosis."  His  health  rapidly  declined,  and  soon  the 
burden  of  supx^orting  Ijerself  and  invalid  husband  devolved 
upon  Annetta.  She  w^as  anxious  that  her  husband  have 
the  very  best  medical  attention  that  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  procure,  and  as  this  added  an  extra  heavy  expense,  she 
worked  continuall}'. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

One  morning  when  Dr.  Osmond  was  looking  over  his  mail 
in  his  ofiice  in  Camden,  Maine,  and  tossing  letters  aside  to 
his  clerks  to  open,  read  and  answ^er,  his  attention  was  called, 
though  he  could  not  tell  why,  to  a  letter  bearing  a  South 
Carolina  postmark.  He  examined  rather  closely  the  hand- 
writing of  the  address  and  was  about  to  toss  it  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  but  some  influence  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
impelled  him  to  open  it  and  read  it  himself.  He  found  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  application  for  a  position  as  local 
agent  for  a  great  discovery  and  invention  of  his,  which  has 
done  much  to  benefit  humanity.  But  Dr.  Osmond  was  much 
impressed  by  it,  and  his  mind  pictured  for  him  a  noble  and 
beautiful  young  woman  as  the  author  of  that  letter.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  add  that  Annetta  got  the  position.  Dr. 
Osmond,  though  a  comparatively  young  man,  only  thirty- 
five  years  old,  had  already  achieved  brilliant  success  and 
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gained  great  celebrity  in  his  chosen  profession;  but  he  was 
of  a  rather  singular  disposition  in  regard  to  the  "fair  sex.'' 
Though  he  had  met  and  associated  with  many  of  the  "elite" 
of  American  society;  had  been  besieged  by  charming  belles, 
and  many  a  snare  had  been  laid  for  him  by  scheming  mam- 
mas, he  had  never  fallen  a  prey  to  any  of  them.  In  fact, 
none  of  them  had  ever  made  much  impression  on  him  or  suc- 
ceeded in  the  slightest  degree  in  gaining  his  affection.  Their 
thoughts,  aims  and  desires  seemed  to  be  entirely  different 
from  his.  But  something  told  him  that  in  the  writer  of  that 
letter  there  was  a  nature  the  exact  counterpart  of  his.  Many 
times  during  the  day  thoughts  of  that  letter  recurred  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  dismiss  them  from  his  mind.  He  reproached 
himself  for  what  he  considered  his  foolishness.  "Why 
should  that  letter  make  such  an  impression  on  him?  Was 
it  not  just  like  hundreds  of  others  he  was  receiving  daily?" 
That  night  when  he  retired  he  tgssed.  about  and  sought 
sleep  two  or  three  hours  before  it  came  to  him,  and  when  he 
did  fall  asleep,  his  slumbers  were  restless  and  disturbed,  and 
in  his  dreams  there  was  a  vision  of  a  fair  face  before  him 
constantly. 

In  about  ten  days  after  writing  the  letter  which  affected 
Dr.  Osmond  so  strangely,  Annetta  received  a  brief  letter 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

Camden,  Maine,  April  15,  1890. 

Dear  Ransom:    From  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I 

do  not  know  whether  to  address  you  as  Miss  or  Mrs.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  you  are  married  or 
single,  and  if  married  whether  your  husband  is  now  living? 
I  was  peculiarly  impressed  with  your  letter,  and  feel  sure 
that  you  will  have  splendid  success  in  the  business  you  have 
undertaken.    Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am, 

G.  B.  Osmond,  M.  D. 

To  this  letter  Annetta  replied  that  although  she  was  but 
nineteen  years  old,  she  was  married.  She  also  stated  that 
her  husband  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  that  she  had  to 
earn  a  living  for  them  both,  and  pay  his  medical  expenses. 
When  the  doctor  received  this  letter  he  was  much  chagrined 
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to  find  that  slie  was  married,  instead  of  being  single,  as  he 
had  hoped.  Already  he  had  begun  to  cherish  faint  visions 
of  her  as  his  bride  and  the  mistress  of  his  home;  but  now 
those  visions  were  rudely  dispelled  for  a  time.  However, 
they  soon  returned  and,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely banish  them  from  his  mind.  Realizing  now  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  really  getting  old,  having  crossed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  having  no  one  for  a  companion  except 
his  mother,  who  was  getting  aged  and  feeble,  he  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  wife.  Accordingly,  he  threw  himself  more 
into  the  society  of  his  lady  friends  and  tried  to  find  one 
among  them  whom  he  could  love.  But  the  image  of  An- 
netta,  which  his  fancy  had  painted,  was  always  before  him, 
and  he  was  constantly  comparing  it  with  them,  always  to 
their  disadvantage,  until  at  last  he  gave  up  the  search  for  a 
wife.  Though  he  would  drive  the  thought  away  every  time 
it  occurred  to  him,  yet^it  was  constantly  forcing  itself  upon 
his  mind,  that  Annetta's  husband  could  not  live  long,  and 
he  just  waited. 

Time  sped  swiftly  on  and  the  fell  destroyer  having  com- 
pleted his  task,  death  claimed  his  victim.  Annetta  was 
once  more  free.  When  Dr.  Osmond  learned  of  her  husband's 
death,  he  wrote  Annetta  a  letter  of  sympathy,  after  which 
she  heard  nothing  more  from  him  for  a  year  He  then  wrote 
her  and  asked  her  to  correspond  with  him.  She  agreed,  and, 
having  exchanged  photographs,  they  carried  on  the  corres- 
pondence for  some  time.  When  he  received  her  photograph, 
he  found  that  the  one  which  his  mind  had  drawn  for  him, 
was  a  correct  one.  He  gradually  revealed  his  feelings  to 
her  and  ascertained,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  she  thought  of 
him,  until  at  last  he  determined  to  ask  her  to  become  his 
wdfe.  He  wrote  that  he  believed  they  were  created  for  each 
other,  and  that  it  was  providential  that  they  had  been 
brought  to  know  each  other.  He  said:  ''I  feel,  dearest 
Annetta,  that  you  are  the  one  woman  in  the  world  who  can 
make  me  happy;  who  can  understand  my  deepest  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  Will  you  be  my  own,  dearest?"  Never 
had  so  momentous  a  problem  confronted  Annetta  before;  a 
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man  of  wealth  and  fame  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife; 
to  be  the  queen  of  his  grand  home,  and,  better  still,  of  his 
own  heart.  "Could  it  be  really  true,  or  was  she  dreaming?" 
Surely  she  must  be  mistaken;  for  why  should  he,  who 
could  command  the  affection  of  ladies  of  social  rank,  wish 
to  marry  her,  a  poor,  uncultured  girl,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend her  except  her  simple  beauty  and  intellect,  which, 
though  powerful,  was  entirely  undeveloped?"  But  a  mys- 
terious voice  told  her  that  he  was  sincere,  and  after  consult- 
ing an  educated  lady  friend,  who  could  look  deep  into  the 
motives  of  man,  she  wrote  him  a  simple  letter  gratefully  ac- 
cepting his  proposition.  He  then  wrote  her  saying  that  to 
leave  his  business  to  come  to  her  would  mean  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  dollars  to  him,  and  of  his  services  to  many 
patients  in  his  institute,  who  could  ill  afford  to  miss  his  ser- 
vices, and  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  to  come  to  him  if 
he  should  send  her  money  to  buy  her  trousseau  and  pay  all 
necessary  expenses.  Again,  she  was  undecided  at  first  about 
what  to  do.  She  had  never  traveled  a  hundred  miles  from 
home,  and  to  start  all  the  way  to  Maine  alone,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  left  friendless  when  she  arrived,  was  a  pros- 
pect before  which  one  with  far  more  experience  might  well 
have  hesitated.  Again,  her  friend  advised  her  to  say  yes, 
but  far  more  than  that,  the  same  mysterious  influence  which 
had  directed  her  before  was  still  urging  her  to  say  yes.  She 
answered  his  letter  affirmatively,  and  he  immediately  sent 
her  the  money  and  instructed  her  to  w^ear  a  certain  sign 
which  he  suggested,  and  told  her  what  he  would  wear,  so 
that  they  could  easily  recognize  each  other  as  soon  as  she 
should  get  off  the  train  at  Camden.  When  the  train  arrived 
there,  and  she  stepped  to  the  ground,  he  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant  and  exclaimed;  "Oh,  Annetta!"  He  then 
placed  her  in  the  carriage,  which  he  had  in  waiting,  and 
drove  to  his  home,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  his  mother, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  rested  from  her  journey, 
they  were  quietly  married. 

Many  of  the  papers  of  his  state  published  accounts  of  Dr. 
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Osmoud's  marriage,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  beau- 
tiful Southern  bride. 

The  change  was  a  great  one  to  Annetta,  but  she  graced 
her  new  position  with  a  quiet  and  becoming  dignity.  Al- 
though she  was  lacking  in  higher  education  and  culture,  the 
resources  now  at  her  command  were  plentiful,  and  she  made 
the  most  of  them.  She  had  at  last  gotten  into  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  her  nature,  and  she  devoted  herself  to 
reading  and  study  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  profes- 
sional business.  She  also  had  the  advantage  of  instructive 
lectures  almost  every  night.  Her  improvement  was  almost 
marvelous,  and  when  she  visited  her  old  home  two  years 
later,  one  v/ould  scarcely  have  recognized  in  the  cultured, 
refined  lady  she  then  was,  the  shy  girl  who  boarded  the 
train  alone  for  Camden,  Maine,  two  years  before. 

Today,  there  is  no  happier  home  in  Maine  than  that  of 
Dr.  Osmond,  and  he  and  Annetta  both  bless  the  day  she 
wrote  his  firm  for  employment.  And  the  doctor  no  longer 
wonders  what  it  was  that  caused  him  to  read  her  letter  him- 
self. — 06. 
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A  Modern  A  little  while  ago  some  friend  of  the  Journal, 
Critic*  who  has  evidently  had  an  infinite  area  of  ex- 
perience in  journalistic  work  and  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  is  destined  to  be  the  literary  prophet  of 
the  twentieth  century,  while  perusing  the  pages  of  the  Octo- 
ber number,  remarked  that  he  was  shocked  and  indeed  hor- 
rified at  some  very  ungrammatical  expressions  that  occurred 
in  the  editorials,  and  was  surprised  at  the  staff's  tolerating 
such  a  booby — or  should  we  say  ''novice?" — as  its  chief. 
More  than  that,  the  Journal  had  fallen  from  grace  and  is 
no  longer  the  magazine  it  was  wont  to  be.  The  editor  has 
previously  expressed  his  inexperience  and  the  feeling  of  re- 
luctance with  which  he  assumed  control  of  the  Journal,  and 
has  invited  unbiased  criticism,  but  he  has  not  left  the  door 
open  to  cynics  and  chronic  growlers,  who  stand  by  the  way- 
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side  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
given  occasion  for  offence  had  not  the  source  been  taken  into 
consideration,  but  rather  suggests  that  the  kind  critic  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  Webster's  International  Dictionary  and 
subscribe  to  something  like  a  dozen  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  land,  or  better,  to  take  a  post  graduate  course  in 
Pulitzer's  School  of  Journalism,  so  that  he  may  learn  the 
first  principles  of  word  synonyms  and  their  different  shades 
of  meaning  ere  venturing  upon  another  of  his  famous  literary 
flights.  If  this  friend  during  his  leisure  hours  will  visit  the 
editor  at  his  sanctum,  he  will  gladly  make  him  a  present  of 
the  former  and  with  the  united  efforts  of  these  great  brains 
devise  some  scheme  by  which  they  may  retard  the  literary 
progress  of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come. 

"  'But  hold!'  exclaims  a  friend,  'here's  .some  neglect; 

This,  that — and  t'other  line  seem  incorrect.' 

What  then?  the  self  .same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 

And  careless  Dryden —  'Aye,  but  Pj^e  has  not'; 

Indeed!  'tis  granted,  faith!  but  what  care  I? 

Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye. ' ' 

Reading  til  From  several  members  of  the  Faculty  com- 
ColkgC*  plaint  has  lately  been  heard  about  the  reading 
of  the  student^ — or  raiher  the  lack  of  their 
reading.  This  has  been  no  less  than  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  our  colleges  in  the  State.  A  Vanderbilt  profes- 
sor has  made  the  assertion  that  the  only  voluntary  reading 
one  does  which  he  really  enjoys  is  about  one  book  per  exist- 
ence, but  we  believe  that  to  be  an  exaggeration  and  can  only 
accept  it  as  a  deviation  of  the  truth.  Athletics  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  in 
libraries  now-a-days.  Not  every  one  who  makes  fullback  at 
foot  ball  or  catcher  on  the  baseball  team  is  a  helluo  Uhrorum. 
Some  people  say,  "What's  the  use  of  reading  books  when  I 
have  the  material  with  which  they  are  made?"  What,  with 
the  multiplication  of  those,  who  like  Scott,  do  not  read 
books  because  they  are  too  busy  writing  them?   And  why  so 
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much  more  enthusiasm  in  reading  newspaper  headlines  than 
works  of  standard  authors? 

John  Wesley  has  very  well  said  that  a  reading  people  are  a 
knowing  people.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
student  who  does  not  read  is  losing  the  best  of  his  college 
course.  The  testimony  of  all  the  alumni  are  unanimous  on 
that  head.  It  is  ver}^  strange  and  yet  quite  true,  they  tell  us, 
how  lessons  and  principles  fade  away  into  oblivion,  but  the 
world  of  letters  first  dawning  upon  them— the  stories  of 
Evangeline  and  Enoch  Arden,  and  the  quaint  character  of 
Silas  Marner — there  is  something  which  forever  abides.  To 
be  taught  to  read  and  turned  loose  in  a  library  is  not  the 
worst  thing  that  can  befall  a  student.  Reading  in  college  is 
an  index  not  only  of  one's  taste  but  of  his  ideals.  "What 
good  book  or  worthy  article  in  a  periodical  is  some  senior 
(or  freshman,  as  the  case  may  be)  reading  at  present?"  is 
the  question  which  is  generally  asked  each  class  something 
like  once  every  week  Nothing  could  be  more  significant. 
Of  course,  it  is  left  optional  with  everyone  as  to  what  he 
shall  read,  but  he  should  endeavor  to  feast  on  those  authors 
who  tend  to  build  up  the  mind  and  intellect.  A  professor 
once  suggested  to  a  weakly  student  to  attack  some  bulky 
author,  lasting  for  years,  as  the  best  means  of  health  and 
happiness.  The  feeble  boy  never  survived  the  experiment, 
but  died  thirty  years  after  a  slave  to  Sir  Walter.  Though  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  undertake  anything  like  this, 
everyone  should  acquire  a  habit  of  reading,  which  will  bring 
them  with  a  life-long  intercourse  with  the  master  spirits  of 
mankind  and  prove  for  themselves  an  endless  refreshment 
and  unfailing  resource. 

"Cbc  ^WO  Something  over  a  fortnight  ago  great  excite- 
Dowtcs*  ment  prevailed  Madison  Square  on  account 
of  "Elijah."  New  York  dearly  loves  a  new  sen- 
sation. Eike  the  terrific  hurricane  w^hich  sweeps  the  entire 
globe,  the  sensation  of  today  becomes  the  bore  of  tomorrow. 
It  was  Ijardly  supposed  that  the  latter-day  prophet  with  hi^ 
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three  thousand  crusaders  would  make  any  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  metropolis  and  establish  a  "Zion''  in  its 
vicinity,  which  he  had  so  long  hoped  to  do.  The  masses  are 
well  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  his  fanaticism,  but  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  so  man}^  people  of  today  are  held  spell-bound  by 
these  sacrilegious  artificers.  But  there  are  two  distinct  types 
of  character  that  are  extant  among  them  which  might  be 
worthy  of  notice:  The  John  the  Baptist  II,  a  long  time 
would-be  rival  of  Dowie,  who  stands  mournfully  on  the 
street  corners,  with  none  to  do  him  reverence,  and  the 
"Elijah"  who  parades  himself  like  a  king  before  thousands 
of  subjects.  The  latter  understands  human  nature  and  is  a 
born  organizer,  while  the  former  is  merely  a  self-centered 
crank. 

PoUtks  of  The  result  of  the  recent  election  in 

Greater  New  X^rk*  Greater  New  York  is  not  without 
significance.  The  Fusion  ticket, 
headed  by  Mayor  I^ow,  went  down  to  a  crushing  defeat. 
This  puts  Tammany  in  the  saddle  once  more,  and  gives  to 
Murphy,  its  young  leader,  great  prestige.  It  was  expected 
that  corruption  and  bribery  would  be  charged  should  Tam- 
many Vv^in,  as  the  past  record  of  this  organization  is  not  the 
cleanest,  but  the  immense  majority  given  McClellan,  the 
Tammany  candidate,  silenced  the  opposition;  for  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  it  was  not  Tammany  alone  but  the  peo- 
ple who  had  spoken.  New  York  is  a  Democratic  city,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  in  the  past  years  Tammany  alienated  many 
of  its  strongest  supporters  by  its  corrupt  practices,  thus 
making  possible  the  election  of  a  Fusion  ticket,  with  a  Re- 
publican mayor  at  its  head.  Mayor  I^ow,  as  it  was  shown 
during  the  campaign,  was  too  much  of  a  Republican  to  keep 
partisan  politics  out  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  city,  which  resulted  in  his  being  relegated  to  private 
ife.  Reports  show  that  his  defeat  is  lamented  by  British 
newspaper  men,  who  point  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  impurity 
and  unstableness  of  Democratic  institutions.    But  we  can 
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afford  to  overlook  these  critics,  as  the  subjects  of  monarch- 
ridden  countries  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  proper  perspec- 
tive of  the  workings  of  the  institutions  of  a  great  republic 
like  ours.  The  election  again  puts  New  York  state  in  the 
probable  Democratic  column,  which,  with  its  thirty-six 
electral  votes,  means  a  great  deal.  Should  McClellan  prove 
himself  to  be  a  strong  man  in  executive  ability,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees for  1904  will  be  Harrison  and  McClellan,  the  heads  of 
the  two  greatest  cities  in  the  Union.  And  we  believe  that 
this  combination  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning. 

•  • 

progress  in  It  is  a  singular  fact  to  note  that  amidst  all 
ClviUzation.  the  strenuosity  of  international  disputes,  war 
rumors,  political  struggles,  miscarriages  of 
justice,  and  government  scandals,  the  world  is  steadily 
making  progress  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  civilization.  A 
peace  conference  has  been  held  in  Vienna,  and  England  and 
France,  who  have. ^ been  life-long  enemies  since  time  im- 
memorial, have  signed  a  brief  treaty  looking  toward  a  limited 
resort  to  arbitration.  Science  and  education  have  not  been 
on  the  wane.  One  of  the  most  objective  evidences  of  the 
former  is  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  new  element  called 
"radium,"  a  pound  of  which  if  uncontrolled  would  annihilate 
the  earth,  and  in  monetary  value  is  estimated  at  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  The  English  educators  under  Mr.  Mosely's 
direction  are  receiving  every  possible  courtesy  in  their  tour 
of  the  United  States.  The  French  are  making  a  bold  effort 
to  replace  those  children  in  schools  who  were  displaced  by 
the  closing  of  the  schools  of  many  religious  orders.  Sir 
Norman  lyockyer,  one  of  the  leading  astronomers  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  his  address  before  the  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, declared  that  the  government  ought  to  appropriate  at 
once  one  hundred  and  fifty  millionMollars  in  the  interests  of 
education,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  English  standard  to 
those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


ExclpangG  DGparbrpenh, 


R.  O.  LAWTON,  Editor. 


Quite  a  number  of  magazines  have  been  received  by  us — some 
good  and  some  poor,  some  wise  and  some  otherwise.  But.  con- 
sidering the  necessar}'  limitations  in  point  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity they  show  up  pretty  well. 

The  Furman  Echo  is  a  well  dressed  magazine  and  has  some 
good  things  in  it  for  October,  but  it  also  has  some  poor  things. 
"The  Hour  and  Its  Needs"  is  a  strong  appeal  for  American 
manhood,  the  need  of  the  age.  It  is  characserizcd  by  poetic 
prose  flights — the  writer  has  very  probably  been  reading  De- 
Qiiincey  or  Carlyie.  "Two  Man  Types''  is  an  oration  delivered 
before  the  society.  It  is  a  strong  oration,  backed  up  by  Shake- 
speare, Napoleon,  and  several  other  stand-bys.  They  say 
Shakespeare  and  Napoleon  will  never  die,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve it.  The  writer  of  "The  Solution  of  a  Mystery"  had 
evidently  been  reading  Poe.  It  is  a  story  characterized  by 
wildness,  mysteriousness,  weakness,  and  a  lack  of  originality. 

The  Converse  Cojicept  is  especially  good  this  time.  Here- 
tofore we  have  remarked  a  certain  tendency  toward  very  short 
and  light  stories,  but  the  October  number  is  made  up  of  heavier 
material.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  as  pictured  by  the  negative 
side  and  printed  in  the  Concept  is  a  masterly  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  junior  in  a  female  college.  It  is  characterized  by  force, 
clearness,  logic,  thought,  and  good  English.  It  reflects  credit 
upon  the  writer,  the  class,  the  Concept  and  the  college.  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  Lycidas,  Adonias  and  Immemoriarri"  is 
a  thoughtful,  well  written  essay  and  shows  much  hard  study, 
but  has  the  stamp  of  the  class-room.  The  poems  are  real  good 
— especially  "Premonition."  "The  Eeawakening  of  John 
Saunders  is  an  opportune  story.  It  savors  of  originality  in  plot 
and  treatment.    Of  course  they  get  married  and  live  bappiJj 
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ever  afterward,  but  then  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  girl 
to  end  a  story  otherwise.  The  story  is  well  written  and  just 
about  the  right  length. 

The  Wake  Forest  (Student  for  October  deserves  a  place 
among  the  best  college  magazines.  Necessarily  there  are  one 
or  two  shoddy  pieces,  but  on  the  whole  the  issue  is  a  fine  one. 
"The  Jew  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and  Scott"  is  an  essay  of 
sterling  worth,  deep  thought  and  careful  comparative  study. 
"Watermelons  versus  trouble"  is  a  poem  teeming  with  health- 
ful humor.  "A  Keal  Country  Debate"  is  happily  humorous, 
but  "Kid  Richman's  G-ang"  needs  revising  or  being  left  out 
entirely,  for  it  stands  crooked  on  its  legs- 

The  Clemson  College  Chronicle^  the  alliterative  college 
Journal,  is  neatly  bound  and  is  a  good  issue.  I  always  read 
the  Chronicle  with  pleasure,  for  it  smacks  of  originality  and  a 
happy  blending  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  "The  Trend 
of  Empire,"  an  oration  whose  thoughts  are  clothed  in  resplend- 
ent garments  deserves  favorable  criticism.  "The  Afflictions  of 
Diomed"  is  a  departure  in  the  story  line,  and  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis it  might  be  well  to  remark  that  it  is  opportune  and  pleas- 
ant. The  story  is  original,  and  that  should  carry  great  weight, 
for  this  thing  of  getting  married  and  living  happy  ever  afterward 
in  a  story  is  not  as  new  as  it  used  to  be  a  hundred  decades  ago. 

We  are  glad  to  note  an  improvement  in  the  Trinity  Archive — 
I  mean  a  return  to  the  students.  Heretofore  we  have  noticed 
in  that  distinguished  college  periodical  a  certain  inordinate  ten- 
dency toward  filling  its  pages  with  matter  other  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  students,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, for  a  college  magazine  is  principally  for  the  students. 
Of  course,  an  occasional  article  from  a  professor's  pen  is  not 
out  of  order,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  going  too  far  with  that 
sort  of  things  The  Archive  for  October  is  well  gotten  up,  and 
the  proportion  of  its  contents  is  especially  noteworthy — just 
about  the  right  quantity — and  I  shall  say  quality,  also — of 
poetry, essays  and  stories.  The  cover  of  Archive  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  an  extremely  neat  one,  and  with  the  present 
staff — most  of  whom  I  know — The  Archive  has  a  bright  outlools. 
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The  Criterion  has  a  pretty  color — we  won't  attempt  to  say 
what  color  it  is,  but  shall  merely  say  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Columbia  Female  College.  But  it  has  more  than  a  pretty 
cover — it  has  some  good  things  in  it.  There  are  some  weak 
pieces,  but  it  does  pretty  well  for  the  first  issue.  "The  English 
Drama — Its  Origin  and  Utility'-'  is  too  much  on  the  order  of  an 
encyclopedia — just  a  compilation  of  facts  with  no  regard  for  ex- 
pression, literary  flourishes  and  laws  that  govern  a  good  essay. 
"An  Autumn  Reverie"  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  thing. 
The  turtle  dove-'s  plaintive  cooing  for  her  mate  makes  us  con- 
clude that  the  writer  has  some  pleasantly  pensive  recollections  of 
"the  good  old  summer  time"  and  "the  days  that  are  no  more.'' 
The  story  "Love  or  Duty"  is  real  good  with  one  exception — the 
fellow  is  unnaturally  theatrical  when  he  proposes — probably  it 
is  only  the  writer's  ideal  of  a  proposal  (?) 

We  regret  that  our  space  won't  permit  of  any  more  criticisms 
or  favorable  comments.  We  are  pleased  to  note,  however,  the 
general  tone  of  the  college  periodicals — it  is  good  for  the  first 
issue. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  senior. 

And  with  the  seniors  stand; 
A  fountain  pen  behind  my  ear, 

A  note  book  in  my  hand. 
I  would  not  write  in  it  at  all. 

But  keep  it  clean  all  day. 
For  I  would  be  a  senior, 

And  with  the  seniors  stay. 

I  would  not  be  an  angel. 

For  angels  have  to  sing; 

But  I  would  be  senior 

And  never  do  a  thing.  — Ex. 


'/^lumni  DeparbrnGnb. 


E.  F.  McWFITRTEJl,  Editor. 
CLASS  OF  1902. 

T.  C.  Austin  holds  the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  the  Spartan 
mills  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

B.  A.  Bennett  is  working  in  the  auditor's  office  of  Spartan- 
burg county. 

Ben  Hill  Brown,  Richard  I.  Manning  and  T.  Frank  Watkins 
will  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia  in  the  coming  June. 

J.  S.  Calhoun  is  connected  with  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

H.  B.  and  W.  H,  Chapman  are  with  their  father  on  his  farm 
near  Cherokee,  S.  C. 

W.  Zimmie  Dantzler  is  teaching  in  Orangeburg  county. 

F.  S.  DuPre  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

T.  C.  Easterling  holds  the  instructorship  of  History  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Wotford  College  Fitting  School. 

H.  E.  Harris  of  ^'trouser  fame"  is  teaching  in  the  ''wild  and 
wooly''  state  of  Montana. 

A.  T.  Helms  is  principal  of  the  Turbeville  Graded  School  at 
Turbeville,  S.  C. 

M.  Hoke  has  also  joined  the  band  of  unfortunates,  but  has  a 
good  school  at  McCormick,  S.  C. 

F.  H.  Hudgins  is  buying  and  grading  cotton  at  Honea-Path 
S.  C. 

S.  T.  Lanham  is  teaching  at  Harleyville,  S.  C. 

The  people  of  Union,  S.  C.,  consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
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securino-  the  services  of  Miss  lone  Littlejohn  as  one  of  their 
teachers. 

E.  A.  MoQtojomery  is  principal  of  the  Marlboro  High  School 
at  Tatum,  S.  C. 

D.  S.  Murph  holds  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  Trinity  Park 
High  Schuol  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  C-ii'rie  Nabors  assists  Prof.  Helms  in  the  Tnrbeville 
G-raded  School, 

Paul  H.  Nash  is  a  contractor  at  Clinton,  S.  C-,  and  is  study- 
ing civil  engineering  on  the  side. 

Norm  in  L.  Prince  is  now  preparing  himself  at  Vanderbilt 
University  for  ministerial  work. 

Having  already  named  ten  teachers  from  this  class,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  adding  the  name  of  Robt.  E.  Sharps,  who  is 
holding  forth  at  0.  K.,  S.  C. 

D.  C-  Strother  is  superintendent  of  a  cotton  seed  oil  mill  at 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Carroll  H.  Varner  will  Join  the  South  Carolina  conference  at 
its  next  session. 


Y.  M.  6. 


EDWARD  K.  HAEDIK,  Jr.,  Editor. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  BOOK. 

A  student  one  clay  wishing  to  borrow  a  book  from  a  fellow- 
student,  went  to  his  room,  and  finding  no  one  in  tlie  room, 
stepped  over  to  the  bookcase  to  get  the  book  he  needed.  Look- 
ing over  the  books  of  his  fellow-student,  his  eye  ran  across  one 
lying  in  the  corner  of  a  shelf,  covered  with  dust  as  if  unused 
and  never  noticed.  The  book  attracted  his  attention,  having  a 
flexible  morocco  binding  and  gilt  edge.  His  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  opening  it  on  the  fly  leaf  he  saw  written  in  the 
trembling  hand  of  a  woman,  these  words,  "May  this  blessed 
book  prove  indeed  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  unto  the  path- 
way of  my  dear  boy. "  The  inscription  was  signed  by  the  one 
word,  "Mother." 

His  mother's  Bible !  Forgotten!  Laid  on  the  shelf!  Never 
used,  never  touched,  never  read!  He  had  placed  it  in  his  book 
case  when  he  had  unpacked  his  trunk  after  leaving  home,  and 
there  it  remains  to-day.  One  might  steal  it  and  the  theft 
would  never  be  discovered  until  he  got  ready  to  go  home  again. 
Lt  might  do  for  his  mother  at  home  to  take  down  her  Bible  day 
by  day  and  there  read  to  gather  inspiration  and  help  and  com- 
fort, but  he  has  not  the  time;  he  has  other  books  to  read;  he 
has  too  many  duties  to  which  he  must  attend  requiring  his  time 
and  work.  What  good  will  it  do  him  anyway?  He  is  young 
and  must  enjoy  his  college  days,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
afterwards  to  think  of  the  serious  questions  of  life.  The  Bible 
was  intended  for  old  people  anyway.  Godly  mothers  may  die 
with  its  holy  words  upon  their  lips,  but  to  their  sons  it  has  no 
use,  no  meaning,  no  help.  Ought  that  to  be?  We  answer  most 
emphatically,  no.  Oh!  that  we  could  realize  that  we  left  be- 
hind us  the  frivolous,  the  "fool"  age  when  we  left  the  graded 
school,  and  that  we  are  now  going  through  the  formative  period 
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of  life.  Habits  and  character  formed  here  will  last  forever  and 
reap  destinies. 

There  is  no  use  of  us  trying  to  oive  you  reasons  why  3^ou 
should  read  and  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  You 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is  to  make  a  man  of  you.  No 
one  is  a  complete,  well-rounded  man  until  he  has  drunk  deep 
at  the  spring  of  eternal  truth  found  in  that  volume,  which  we 
fear  is  to  many  Wofford  students  '-The  Forgotten  Book.'' 

You  have  heard  many  persons  wonder  at  the  beauty,  sim- 
plicity and  full  meaning  of  the  words  and  speech  of  our  own 
Dr.  Carlisle.  Do  you  know  why?  Natural,  you  say?  Possi- 
bly so  to  some  extent,  but  we  believe  that  the  real  reason  is 
found  in  his  familiarity  with,  study  and  absorption  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible. 

Take  down  your  Bible  then,  brush  off  the  dust  and  be 
ashamed  of  your  negligence.  Every  student  of  Wofford  College 
who  is  not  reading  his  Bible  is  committing  a  sin  against  God 
and  against  himself. 


SELECTIONS. 

"Be  such  a  man,  live  such  a  life,  that  if  every  man  were 
such  as  you,  and  every  life  a  life  like  yours,  this  earth  would  be 
God's  paradise,'' — Phillips  Brooks. 


"Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's  name!  'Tis  the 
utmost  thou  hast  in  thee;  out  with  it,  then!  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work  while  it 
is  called  today;  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
woak." — Thomas  Carlyle. 


General  Harry  Lee,  father  of  Bobert  E.  Lee,  once  used  the 

following  words  in  a  letter  to  his  son:  "You  have  often  heard 

me  say  that  lying  leads  to  every  vice  and  cancels  every  ten- 
dency to  virtue. " 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Ill 


"God  asks  no  man  whether  he  will  accept  life.  That  is  not 
the  choice.  You  must  take  it;  the  only  choice  is  how.'' — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 


To  become  like  Cbrist  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth 
caring  for." — He;nry  Drummond. 


Local  Deparbmei^h 


SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor. 


The  first  lecture  of  the  Wofford  College  Lj^ceum  was  delivered 
in  the  College  Auditoriam  on  Thursday  evening,  October  22nd, 
by  ])r.  William  Garrot  Brown.    His  subject  was  "Andrew  Jack- 
son and  the  New  Democracy." 

His  speech  was  delivered  in  a  clear,  forceful  manner  and  he 
left  many  happy  thoughts  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

This  subject  is  proving  to  be  a  very  popular  one  and  the  Ly- 
ceum management  was  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Brown — a  man  who  has  given  this  subject  careful  study  and  one 
therefore  who  is  able  to  speak  with  so  much  force. 


THE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

Our  two  literary  societies  are  to  be  well  represented  in  the 
Oratorical  Contest  this  year. 

The  Prestons  have  selected  as  their  speakers  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Hamel,  E.  K.  Hardin  and  C.  L.  ^mith. 

From  the  Calhoun  Messrs.  W.  D.  Burnett,  J.  C.  Candler  and 
C.  P.  Wofford. 

The  date  for  the  contest  has  not  been  decided  upon. 

The  Societies  are  doing  particularly  good  work  so  far  this  year 
and  the  new  men  are  taking  an  interest  never  before  exhibited 
by  the  Freshmen. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  year  should  not  be  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  societies. 


FOOT  BALL. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  foot  ball  this  year. 
Although  inter-collegiate  ball  is  not  allowed  still  the  boys  are 
permitted  to  play  among  themselves.  Each  class  has  put  out  a 
team  and  have  been  doing  some  hard  practicing. 
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On  October  16tli  the  first  game  was  played  between  the 
Juniors  and  Sophomores.  This  was  a  beautiful  game  and  re- 
sulted in  a  victoiy  for  the  Juniors  by  a  score  of  10  to  0. 

Mr.  E.  F.  McWhirter  has  been  elected  Captain  and  Mr.  W. 
D.  Burnett  Manager  of  the  Senior  foot  ball  team.  The  class 
clubbed  together  and  bought  an  entirely  new  set  of  suits  for 
their  team. 

The  Seniors  have  elected  Mr.  J.  H.  Hamel  Captain  and  Mr. 
C.  P.  Wofford  Manager  of  their  team. 

From  the  Sophomores  Mr.  G.  W.  Nichols  was  chosen  Cap- 
tain. 

The  Freshmen  elected  Douglass  Mclntyre  Captain  and  John 
Jennings  Manager. 

OOTOBER  19th,  1903. 

Monday,  October  l9th,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Kev.  Benjamin  Wofford  appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  the 
college  chapel.  President  Snyder  in  well  chosen  words  related 
a  few  facts  connected  with  Bev.  Mr.  Wofford's  life.  But  he  saved 
the  best  part  of  his  speech  for  the  last  when  he  announced  that 
the  faculty  had  decided  to  give  this  day  to  the  students  to  be 
used  as  they  thought  best. 

CAMPUS  NOTES. 

The  Glee  Club  has  had  several  meetings  this  year  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  taken  in  it.  Many  new  men 
have  joined  adding  some  excellent  material. 

They  have  not  decided  upon  what  class  of  entertainment  they 
will  give  yet.  But  this  much  is  true,  they  will  have  to  get  up 
early  to  do  better  than  the  club  did  last  year. 

Dr.  W.  to  Senior  J          s: — Tell  me  wont  you  please  what 

was  the  color  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France? 
Senior  J-  -  Spotted. 

Wofford  was  well  represented  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
Among  those  who  attended  we  note  the  following:    Mess.  P. 
•   W.  Bethea,  W.  C  Herbert,  W.  T.  Jones,  J.  P.  Stockma'n,  A. 
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E.  Rogers,  L.  A,  Manning,  W.  C.  Clevelaud,  L.  H.  Smith  and 
Fred  Wingess. 

Junior  M-nn-  -  g  lo  Senior  Be  -  -  ea  (after  purchasing  tickets 
for  the  Fair  Grounds)  What  number  is  your  ticket,  will  we  get 
seats  together? 

He  eveidently  had  never  attended  a  State  Fair. 

The  following  men  have  been  chosen  by  the  Preston  Society 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  term.  President,  E.  K.  Hardin; 
Vice-President,  I.  E-  Curry;  First  Critic,  Ernest  All;  Second 
Ci'itic,  E,  F.  McWhirter;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Hamel;  Treasurer, 
W.  D.  Roberts;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Edw.  Mason,  First 
Censor,  W.  C.  Arial;  Second  Critic,  J.  C.  Guilds. 

The  Senior  Class  have  completed  their  list  of  otficers  to  serve 
for  this  year  and  is  as  follows:  Prophet,  J.  P.  Lane;  poet,  2- 
L.  Smith;  historian,  E.  K.  Hardin;  president,  R.  0.  Lawton; 
vice-president,  L.  M.  Oliver;  secretary,  W.  C.  Herbert;  treas- 
urer, S.  F.  Cannoa. 

Dr.   A  n   (while  visiting  Sophomore    Sk-nn-r  causally 

asked  if  there  were  any  theological  students  in  his  cottage). 

Yes,  Doctor,  and  I  Mr.  McWhirter  are  studying  German,  and 
like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  C.  L,  Smith,  state  secretary  for  College  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  has  made  several  visits  to  the  different 
colleges  this  month.  On  the  23d  of  October  he  went  to  New- 
berry and  Clemson.  On  the  30th  he  made  a  trip  to  Furman 
and  Erskine.  He  brings  back  favorable  reports  of  his  work, 
and  says  thai  the  work  being  done  in  these  colleges  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Saturday,  November  7th.  in  the  college  auditorium,  Dr. 
Vv^allace  read  a  very  excellent  paper  on  the  "Life  and  Work  of 
General  McCrady,'' our  lately  deceased  historian.  This  paper 
was  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for 
South  Carolina. 


IvOCAIv 


Fresh  N  hols  ,  in  company  with  Senior  C.,  were  pass- 
ing the  new  science  hall  one  day  last  week  when  Fresh  N.  in- 
nocently asked,  ''What  do  you  reckon  they  want  with  such  a 
large  smoke  stack?'' 

Mr.  H.  R.  Howell  of  the  City  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  the  Young  Men's  Association  at  V*''offord  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  8th.  His  subject  was,  "Missions 
and  Prayer,"  and  was  much  appreciated  by  all  those  who  heard 
him. 


''HOW  ZACH  CxUlE  TO  COLLEGE." 

Since  we  last  went  to  press,  Professor  Clinkscales'  "How 
Zach  Came  to  College,"  has  made  its  appearance.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  students  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  it  is  useless  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess which  Professor  Clinkscales  has  made  in  the  writing  of  this 
story.  We  would  that  we  had  the  space  to  go  somewhat  into 
the  details  of  the  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  charming 
story,  and  never  once  does  the  reader's  interest  lag. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  one  lesson  which  this  story  should 
teach  us,  and  that  is  perseverance.  The  determination  to  do 
something  in  life  should  strike  you  with  such  a  force  as  to  make 
you  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  solemn  thought.  Let  us  be 
see  things  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  that 
come  across  our  path  and  tend  to  make  us  give  up.  Our  advice 
to  the  boys  is  to  read  this  book  at  their  earliest  convenience.  It 
will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  higher  and  nobler  things. 


A  REAL  TREAT. 

"A  large,  cultured  and  appreciative  audience  gathered  at  th 
Converse  Auditorium  to  attend  the  second  number  of  the  present 
lyceum  course  last  night.    The  speaker  was  Dr.  H.  N.  Snyder, 
president  of  Wofford  College,  and  his  subject.  "Shakespeare." 
There  have  been  few,  if  any,  better  lectures  in  the  Lyceum's 
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history.  Dr.  Snyder  handled  the  subject  with  ease  and  refined 
grace  and  in  a  manner  pleasing  and  interesting  to  all.  Many 
were  the  pleasant  enconiums  passed  upon  the  lecture."  (Spar- 
tanburg Journal,  Nov.  11th,  1903). 

This  was  to  have  been  the  night  of  Thos.  Watson's  lecture, 
but  he  could  not  fill  his  engagement  on  account  of  a  severe  sore 
throat.    Mr.  Watson  will  come  at  a  later  day. 


; 
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H.  N,  Snydkr,  M.  a.,  Utt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamewki,!,,  A.  M.,  vSec, 
D.  A.  DuPru,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CALHOUN  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  J.  P.  I^ane,  '04;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Bur- 
nett, '04;  First  Critic,  T.  O.  lyawton,  '04;  Second  Critic,  C. 
B.  Goodlett,  '04;  Censor,  A.  C.  Daniel,  '04;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, J.  G.  Stabler,  '05;  Treasurer,  M.  A.   Connolly,  '05. 

PRKSTON  LITKRARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  I.  E-  Curry, 
First  Critic,  E.  Iv- Aull;   Second  Critic,  E.  F.  McWhirter; 
Recording   Secretary,  J.  H.    Hamel;    Treasurer,    W.  D. 
Roberts- 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL- 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  L.  M. 
Oliver;  I^iterary  Editor,  E,  L.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O. 
lyawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  Eocal  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly;-^' 
Assistant  Eiterary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President,  C.  E.  Smith;  Vice  President,   E.  K.  Hardin; 
Secretary,  W.  D.  Roberts;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Eawton;  Vice  President,  E-  M.  Oliver; 
Secretary,  S.  F.  Cannon. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Eyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

Stwdents^  Retreat, 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc. ,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cigars, 
Tobacco  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  phvsician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Braiicli, 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St, 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  Pens, 
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A.  C.  CANNON'S  is  the  pla.ce  to  get  the  best  COAL 
See  E.  F.  McWHIETEE,  at  Williams  Cottage 
Our  Agent  at  Wofforcl  College. 

To  College  Students 

If  3^ou  want  a  First  Ci^ass  job  of  Half  Soling  with  First 
Class  Ivcather,  take  your  Shoes  to  E.  J.  HOLWICK,  52  E. 
Main  St.  Bring  3^our  Umbrellas  5^ou  want  repaired.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  52  E.  Main  St.  East 
of  railroad  crossing. 

H.  J.  JOHNSON 

DEALER  IN 

General  Mercliaadise 

Will  keep  many  liaes  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of  at- 
tentioD  will  be  given  to  all  orders.     Call  and  see  iis. 

325  North  Church  Street. 
A.,  m:.  Li^W  &  CO., 

STOCKS,  BONDS,  INSURANCE, 

i3  W^ATL.L  STREET,  Sir'ARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

X»  O  MONK 

DEALER  IN 

Harness,  Saddles,  Britlles,  Lestlisr  of  ell  Kinds 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sole  Leatlier  and  Slioe  r^aiis 

Remember  the  name  and  place 
 3T  Morgan  ^Qs-aai^e  


keeps  the  best 

Hstrber  Shop 

in  the  city.     Just  in  rear  of  Sp^5:'^9'^burg  National  Bank, 
Special  rates  to  Students. 


Advrrtiskmrnts, 
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DRS.   OELAND    &  THOMPSON 

13  ih:;  iM  T I  s  T 

7G  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

DR  J.  T.  CALVERT 

OENTISX 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

'  A.  W.  BIBBR  &  CO, 

Watch  Inspector  for  the  Southeirn  Railv/ay* 


LEADING  CONFECTIONERY  CARBONATED  DRINKb 

S.  Becker 

^^"carri  stop  at  Becker's  Station^^^^J 
Headquarters  for  Oysters  and  Ice  Cream  in  Season 
Cor.  Main  and  Church  Sts. 


LITTLE  gem: 

OVSTERtSS  OVSXERSI 
LITTLE  GEM  RESTAURANT 

NO.  5  EA.ST  MlAIN  ST. 

LE  T     U^S      BE      YOU  R     T  A  I  L  O  R  s'^ 

Tk  AmericaE  Woolefi  Mills  COe 

The  Popular  Tailors.  CHICAGO,  U.  5.  A.. 

Will  draft,  cut,  line,  trim  and  make  to  your  order  a  suit,  pair  of  trousers, 
overcoat,  ulster  or  pea-jacket,  in  any  style  you  please  and  just  the  v/ay  you 
please,  for  less  money  than  any  other  tailor  or  tailoring  house  and  guarantee 
the  v/ork  to  equal  the  best  to  be  had  anywhere. 

A  Lar^c  Variety  of  Samples,  Exquisite  Taste  in  Coloring  and  Design, 

Fine  Aii-Wool  Qualities,  All  Strictly  Up-to-Daie. 
ON  EXHIBITION  BY  g         HENRY,  Spartanbnrg,  S-  G. 

48  Morgan  Square.  Plvone  No-  2512 

To  See  tHe  L-irte  as  to  Ibe  Corsvii-sced 

An  up-to-date  line  of  Clotliing,  Gents'  Fumisliings,  Etc.   Call  at 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

Two  Doors  Below  Becker's.  No.  7  West  Main  St. 

Exclusive  Agents  fcr  B.  &  B.  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
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W.  F.  BARNES 


PRINTING 


1Q  MagrEOliti  St.         XelepHorae  3T1 


ADVERTISEM15NTS 
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SPAR TAH  m 

Spartanburg,  $.  C.  J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor. 


This  space  belongs  to 


iainston  O^eiinafe  ©offege 

The  well  known  up-country 
Female  College  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference    :    :  ; 


For  full  information  about  it,  address 


Rev.  S.  LANDER,  President, 

Williamston,  S.  C. 


^  DILUNOHMM  &  BOYD 

Phone  112.  23  Broad  St. 

Spartanfeurg,  s.  c. 

R  P.  J\}mm  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  A-  TANNER.  W-  M.  KEENER,  Manager 

Beef  and  Fish  a  Specialty 

No.  21  North  Church  St.  Call  Turner's  Market.  Phone  278. 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements. 
We  carry  the  best  stock  in  town.     We  want  you  to  make  our 
store,  when  down  town,  your  headquarters. 
We  are  Agents  for  Huyler*  Caiidies. 

PubliG  Square  Heinitsk^s  Drug  Store. 

RIGBX'S  PHARMACY 

*DruffS.    97fedeofneSj    ^<  rfumeri/,    TJoi/et  ^riieles^ 
Cedars  and  Smokers*  Soods. 

Is  just  as  refreshing  in  Winter  as  Cold  Soda  is  in  Summer 
This  season  we  will  serve  all  the  Tempting  Things  :  Hot 
Chocolate,  Beef  Tea,  Tomato  Bouillon,  Hot  Ginger,  Clam 
Bouillon,  Hot  Lemonade,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Tea  and 
Coffee.  ROWE       ROWE,  Druggists. 

ui^-TO-T>ATK  K3A!RgSeR  SHOR 

Main  street 

Hair  Tonics  and  Face  Creams  a  Specialty 
Hote  i  Arg  y  1  e  E 1  oc  k .  SP A  RT A  N  B  U  K  G ,  S .  C . 


For  the  very  highest  grade  of  Barber  Work  come  to  my  shop  about  30 
yards  South  of  '=outher«  Depot.  For  HAIR  CUTTSNG  and  SU\:HPOOING 
pliase  cofoe  b  twstn  Monday  aad  Friday  (5f  convenient)  f.s  yon  knaw 
Saturday  fs  uaiversaS  sbaviag  day. 

For  Fine  Mair  Cutting',  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

 SEE  

W.  D.  SMITH,  19  Morgan  Square, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  at  all  times. 

Who  is  BOB  MILLER? 

Our  First  Class  Barber  who  cuts  students'  hair  cheaper  than  any  bar- 
ber in  the  city.  Call  and  see  him  at 

No.  19  SoMtH  CHwfcH  ^ti-eet. 


Advpcrtiskmknts 
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F.  J.  YO'UNd 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR 
Suits  Cleaned  mi  Pressed 

Alterations  r^eatly  Done. 

20  Wall  street  Phone  327 

R,  M.  DORSKY,  M.  13. 
Specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Bar,  and  Expert 

Successor  to  H.  R.  GOODEIvI 
Most  Thoroughly  Equipped  Optical  Establishment  in  the  State. 

PSYCHO-PNEUMONIC  GYMNASTICS  at  half  price 
for  Students 
^  Hugh  T.  Shockley. 


3  All  Wofford  Men  | 

3  cr 

^  Are  heartily  welcomed  in  Spartanburg, 

~7J  and  are  asked  to  make  themselves  "at 

home''  at  our  store.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  buying  our  stock,  to  meet  the  wishes 
fSJ  of  the  college  man,  and  think  we  have 
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Oeie'-"''Uo  £merson. 

Whose  is  the  voice  that  breaks  on  mine  untutored  ear, 
Sounding  above  the  hollow  things  of  youth, 
Whence  cometh  these  commanding  tones  I  hear, 
I,  all  unlearned  and  ignorant  of  truth? 
Whose  is  this  towering  form  which  boyhood's  eye 
Meets  when  it  lifts  for  a  first  glance  about, 
Beyond  them,  and  with  quickened  heart,  is  tremblingly 
Withdrawn,  abashed,  afraid,  but  yet  never  yet  without 
The  longing  for  a  second  look  and  then  to  know 
The  questions  I  myself  have  asked,  whence  cometh  he, 
What  message  hath  he  for  the  soul,  and  doth  he  show 
The  way  to  manhood,  nobleness  and  purity? 
Once  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Eternal's  plan 
Columbus  rose  and  swept  the  sounding  sea, 
Found  a  far  world  outside  the  ken  of  man, 
Concealed  by  centuries,  a  secret  child  of  destiny. 
A  strong  race  sprang  and  grew  in  this  fair  world, 
Old  thoughts,  and  customs,  all  were  changed  ;  and  by 
This  other  shore  of  the  great  sea  a  strange  new  flag  un- 
furled; 

And  freedom's  long  neglected  emblems  floated  in  the  sky. 
But  in  no  passing  moment's  struggle  was  this  done. 
But  battlefields  and  dying  men  lifted  that  flag  on  high. 
Its  cradle  was  of  fire  and  blood,  and  all  its  battles  won 
Mid  fearful  years,  by  kingly  men,  who  thought  naught  to 
die. 

The  world  god  saw  night  o'ercloud  the  rising  sun 
Of  his  republic,  this  his  brightest  dream,  and  breathed 
Into  a  Titan  spirit;  forth  came  the  Nation's  father,  Wash- 
ington, 
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Forth  flashed  his  flaming  sword,  nor  was  it  sheathed 
Till  young  Cohimbia  claimed  and  took  her  place 
Among  earth's  kingdoms,  and  from  mount  and  plain 
Arose  the  long  loud  shout  of  victory,  and=her  face 
Was  lighted  by  the  smile  of  peace  and  plenty  once  again. 
But  who  should  guide  the  steps  of  this  young  land 
And  who  should  shape  her  future;  or  should  she  descend 
To  be  the  home  of  untaught  men  and  women,  or  take  stand 
Among  the  earth's  high  nations — whither  did  she  tend? 
Ah,  then  mid  racking  questionings  stood  forth  in  majesty 
A  form,  and  spoke  in  voice  not  rich  but  full  and  clear: 
"Be  strong,  he  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me 
Oh  foolish  weaklings,  God  ruleth  all  things  well,  why  fear?' 
This  was  the  prophet  of  democracy,  and  it  was  he, 
The  great  far  seeing  seer,  as  John  in  Patmos'  night 
Sea- girt  and  lone,  saw  things  that  were  and  things  that 
were  to  be, 

Yea  looked  upon  the  very  God,  caught  the  eternal  light, 

Saw  that  the  path  for  man  was  beautiful  and  straight, 

Saw  but  one  way  for  all,  that  to  be  good. 

Live  nobly  for  thy  fellow  man,  thou  shalt  be  great 

And  shalt  have  peace,  tho'  no  man  loved  or  understood. 

In  low  and  gentle  tones  thou  speak,  yet  deeper  far 

Sank  they  into  the  Nation's  life  and  heart 

Than  any  other  voice;  comforter  of  those  who  bear 

Great  burdens,  or  face  the  world  with  fainting  heart. 

Columns  and  gilded  statutes  cannot  stand 

The  ravages  of  rank  decay  and  time. 

In  the  great  beating  heart  of  thine  own  nature  land 

Is  writ  thy  name,  there  live  thy  truths  sublime. 

Oh  calm  and  holy  teacher  speak  to  me, 

Lift  from  its  weight  of  sordid  things  my  wildered  soul 

Anoint  mine  eyes  with  holy  clay  that  I  might  see. 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  clouds  that  o'er  me  roll! 

— ''16151512" 
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We  think  this  morning  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  quiet 
scholar.  In  a  small,  plain  room,  well  lighted  by  its  southern 
windows,  at  the  extreme  rear  of  a  suite  of  officers  packed 
to  overflowing  with  law  books,  sat  until  recently  a  sturdy- 
built,  easy-mannered  gentleman  of  70  years  of  age.  His  close- 
cropped,  stiff  hair,  and  beard  were  white  as  snow;  the  eyes 
beneth  the  bushy  auburn  brows  were  bright  as  youth;  he 
stammered  somewhat  until  we  launched  into  conversation, 
but  then  his  utterance  derived  rather  a  charm  from  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  his  earnestness  over  the  impediment  of  his 
speech. 

Gen.  McCrady  possessed  so  markedly  certain  traits  as  an 
historian  and  accomplished  so  well  one  important  task  that 
he  is  deserving  of  honor  among  American  historical  writers. 
His  death,  occurring  almost  the  same  day  as  that  of  Lecky 
in  England,  and  that  of  Mommsen  in  Germany,  suggests  the 
the  great  difference  between  his  circumstances  and  theirs,  cir- 
cumstances which  account  in  very  large  measure  for  their 
difference  in  product  and  fame.  They,  professioaal  scholars, 
historians  by  lifelong  vocation,  aided  by  the  most  stimulating 
intellectual  surroundings,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  the 
highest  accomplishment;  he,  favored  by  neither  an  inspiring 
literary  public  nor  the  advantages  of  leisure,  earning  his 
daily  bread  by  constant  labor  at  an  exacting  profession, 
reached  nevertheless  a  large  achievement  in  the  most  arduous 
departdment  of  literature. 

Gen.  McCrady  played  a  part  and  took  his  sufferings  in  the 
rough  times  through  which  South  Carolina  has  passed  since 
the  gnns  fired  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  present  as  a  captain 
at  that  firing;  he  was  later  promoted  to  major  and  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  was  wounded  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. After  the  war  he  was  made  major  general  of  the 
State  militia.  Elected  in  188O  to  the  State  Legislature,  the 
opportunity  was  affored  him  to  weave  into  law  the  concept- 
ion he  entertained  as  an  active  and  thoughtful  counsellor  of 
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what  the  State  needed  at  that  trying  time.  The  corrupt 
practices  necessary  from  1876  to  1880  in  order  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  negro  Republican  party  at  the  polls  were 
very  revolting  to  Gen.  McCrady,  as  they  were  to  all  the 
raost  conscientious  men  in  the  State;  it  was  his  desire  to 
devise  some  plan  by  which  tissue  ballots,  corrugated  ballots, 
false  counts,  intimidation,  repeating  and  the  voting  of  white 
youths  under  age  would  no  longer  be  needed  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Democrats  to  command  the  elections.  The  true 
moral  fibre  of  the  man  told  him  that  no  people  can  indulge 
in  such  practices  without  moral  degeneration  and  the  en  - 
dangering  of  the  integrity  of  our  civic  life  in  its  every  phase. 
Moreover,  the  intervention  of  Fedral  bayonets  was  a  constant 
danger  to  the  whites  and  a  constant  cause  of  arrogance  to  the 
blacks  under  such  a  system.  Inspired  by  these  views,  he 
formulated  the  registration  and  election  laws  of  1880,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  leaders,  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
in  carrying  th^  to  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

These  laws  required  that  every  voter  should  hold  a 
reg^istration  certificate,  and  that  the  eight  officers  chosen  at 
the  general  election  should  be  voted  for  in  eight  separate 
boxes,  arranged  in  a  row  without  regular  order,  each  box 
bearing  the  title  of  a  certain  office.  Votes  placed  in  the- 
wrong  box  were  not  to  be  counted,  and  citizens  not  holding 
res^istratiou  certificates  were  to  be  excluded  from  voting. 
There  was  simply  set  up  an  educational  standard,  ap-rtlicable 
at  the  option  of  the  officials,  which  presented  the  test  of  abil- 
ity to  read  the  words  printed  upon  the  eight  boxes. 

The  intelligence  of  the  voter  was  tested  also  by  the  regis- 
tration system,  as  careless  and  ignorant  persons  tended  to 
neglect  registration  or  to  lose  their  certificates.  The  practi- 
cal working  of  Gen.  McCrady 's  registration  law  was  soon 
seen  in  an  amusing  instance  in  Charleston.  A  circus  visited 
the  city.  The  Democratic  executive  committee  approached 
the  circus  officials  with  the  proposal  that  if  they  would  admit 
negroes  to  the  circus  on  their  registration  certificates  the 
committee  would  pay  fifty  cents  a  piece  for  every  certificate 
taken  up  by  the  doorkeeper.    It  was  widely  advertised  that 
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registration  certificates  were  good  for  admission  to  the 
"show."  The  average  negro  sovereign  in  our  free  govern- 
ment in  that  dark  age  would  have  given  up  much  more 
precious  birthrights  than  the  privilege  of  voting  in  exchange 
for  a  position  so  heavenly  as  an  upper  seat  in  a  circus  tent; 
and  accordingly  such  a  large  number  of  certificates  were 
collected  from  colored  citizens  as  seriously  to  deplete  the 
voting  strength  of  the  "party  of  moral  ideas"  at  the  next 
election.  The  educational-registration  test  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess; wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children,  and  ignorance 
was  condemned  of  hers. 

In  the  framing  of  the  eight-box  law  Gen.  McCrady  ex- 
hibited, in  the  degree  demanded  by  the  occasion,  one  of  the 
ffnest  traits  of  the  statesman;  namely,  the  power  of  breathing 
into  old  forms  a  new  spirit  capable  of  meeting  new  and 
strange  conditions,  and  yet  retaining  the  old  forms  sufiiciently 
not  to  repell  men  opposed  to  deserting  old  custom.  The  four 
or  five  officers  subject  to  popular  election  in  South  Carolina 
previous  to  the  Confederate  war  were  voted  for  in  boxes  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  Court  House  or  other  polling  place, 
not  for  the  sake  of  confusion,  however,  but  rather  the  op- 
posite. Gen.  McCrady  made  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  his 
plan  as  a  return  to  the  custom  of  the  times  of  honesty  and 
self-goverment  as  contrasted  with  the  one-box  innovation  in- 
troduced by  the  Republicans.  Not  only  did  he  do  a  great 
work  in  erecting  a  barrier  against  the  ignorant  and  venal 
negro  vote,  but  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  fraudulent  conduct 
until  then  common  in  order  to  circumvent  this  vote  he  did  the 
State  a  very  high  moral  service.  Would  that  his  fight  against 
the  pistol-carrying  habit  had  met  with  equal  success. 

It  has  been  remarked  regarding  Germany  that  no  equals  a 
writers  and  teachers  of  history  have  succeeded  to  the  group 
of  hero-patriot  scholars,  who  felt  the  throb  of  democratic  re" 
volution  in  Europe  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
men  who  marched  with  insurrectionists  against  the  standing 
armies  of  tyrants,  who  thrilled  with  a  divine  inspiration  to 
truth  and  right, who  lectured  in  impassioned  strains  upon  the 
free  dties  of  Greece  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Republic  to 
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students  with  hearts  aflame  to  modernize  the  careers  of  Cleis- 
thenes  and  Brutus,  who  lay  in  dungeons  for  their  principles 
and  found  it  even  more  delightful  to  pour  out  their  blood 
upon  battlefields  of  liberty  than  to  pour  out  their  eloquence 
upon  ancient  free  countries.  Suffering  strikes  through 
unessentails  and  probes  for  the  truth,  experience  and  re- 
sponsibility impart  wisdom,  and  Gen.  McCrady's  labors  in 
war  and  the  succeeding  perilous  times  of  peace  helped  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  State  judiciously  and  with  firm  and 
honest  hand. 

Gen.  McCrady's  work  was  the  fruit  of  the  reading,  investi- 
gation, experience  and  thought  of  a  long  series  of  years.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  pamphlets  and  essays  upon  the  history 
and  contemporary  politics  of  our  State.  His  great  work  is 
his  large  four- volume  history  of  South  Carolina  from  1670 
to  1785.  His  literary  style,  revealing  at  first  too  much  of 
the  man  of  law,  came  in  his  later  writing,  through  practice 
and  open-mindedness  to  criticism,  to  exhibit  a  remarkably 
lucid,  pleasing,  and  well-ordered  quality  and  a  really  fine 
skill  in  exposition  and  character  sketching. 

Gen.  McCrady  was  the  first  historian  clearly  to  individual- 
ize South  Carolina,  to  cause  her  history  to  stand  out  as 
distinct  and  characteristic,  in  many  respects  not  duplicated 
by  that  of  any  other  State,  And,  too,  it  has  been  his  humor 
to  vindicate  her  Revolutionary  record,  and  to  indicate  it  in 
the  only  sure  way — by  telling  the  whole  truth  in  all  its  ugly 
and  all  its  glorious  details,  and  setting  this  in  its 
true  relationship  and  perspective  in  the  hitherto  highly 
idealized  and  considerably  distorted  narrative  of  our  war  for 
independence.  He  appeared  to  me  to  feel  a  deeper  satisfact- 
ion in  this  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  his  historic  work. 
Also  he  has  given  us  our  only  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  17 19  to  1775.  His  judgment  is 
affected  by  sentiment  or  by  adoration  for  traditional  heroes 
in  but  few  instauces,  and  they  not  of  a  character  to  impeach 
the  integrity  of  his  conclusions  or  the  importance  of  his  work. 
His  two  volumes  upon  the  Revolution  are,  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, such  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
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period  that  they  are  sure  to  modify  materially  the  world's 
judgment  of  many  features  of  that  event. 

Summing  up  the  whole  work  of  the  man  and  all  his  qual- 
ities as  an  historian,  what  remains  as  the  most  powerful  im- 
pression is  that  he  was  a  completely  willing  truth  teller.  He 
loved  the  truth  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  way.  This 
sublime  quality  constitutes  McCrady's  strongest  claim  to  pro- 
fessional and  technical  recognition  as  truly  an  historian  and 
not  a  person  who  merely  wrote  things  about  history.  He 
meets  well  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  recent  words  of  Dr. 
William  Garrot  Brown,  "Honesty  and  simplicity  are  in  them- 
selves a  sort  of  reverence  for  one's  subject.  He  who  builds  in 
perfect  sincerity  will  always  build  better  than  he  knows. 
He  will  make  his  subject  seem  larger  that  way  than  he  can 
by  any  sort  of  authoritative  manipulation  of  it,  or  any  rhetori- 
cal parading  to  and  fro  before  it'* 

Gen.  McCrady  was  large. natured,  unspoiled  by  success, 
free  from  all  literary  jealousy,  and  altogether  without  desire 
to  take  credit  unto  himself.  How  gratifying  that  the  oldest 
and  most  historic  college  in  the  state  should  have  conferred 
upon  him,  as  did  his  alma  mater  in  his  native  city,  its  highest 
honorary  degree. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation and  would  doubtless  have  been  made,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  president  of  this  large  body  of  scholars  at  its  Christ- 
mas meeting. 

He  sleeps  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  South  Carolina — 
St.  Phillip's  Churchyard — a  spot  hallowed,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  probably  by  a  greater  number  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  this  country  than  lie  buried  in  any  other  ceme- 
tery in  the  United  States — a  band  which  is  not  dishonored  by 
him  who  has  joined  them. 

D.  D.  W. 

7)on  Quixote — Summer  Tfotes. 

Here  and  there  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  nations 
has  arisen,  at  the  interval  of  centuries  in  some  instances,  a 
master  mind  attuned  to  exalted  ideals  and  clearly  defined 
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purposes.  A  development  of  these  by  long  and  unlimited 
research  and  close  attachment  to  their  relationship  with  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  yet  their  applicableness  to  all  times, 
have  formed  a  collection  famous  as  world  books. 

Besides  Shakespeare  there  are  three  of  these  gfreat  produc- 
tions which  are  dear  to  less  advanced  students — Les  Misera- 
bles,  French  Revolution,  and  Don  Quixote.  These  master- 
pieces have  one  thing  in  common,  and  that  is  the  seeming 
consciousness  of  their  authors  that  what  they  did  was  for  all 
time;  that  what  they  produced  would  be  as  reference  books 
to  historians  that  should  follow.  Oue  is  reminded  of  a 
great  structure  where  each  stone  is  placed  to  do  service  for- 
ever.   This  unephemeral  quality  is  their  glory. 

Cervantes  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  these  two  men — the  greatest  men  of  letters 
of  two  great  nations — died  upon  the  same  day;  their  eyes 
closed  upon  a  world  for  which  they  had  done  so  much  al- 
most in  the  same  hour.  A  certain  essayist  has  wittily  de- 
scribed the  meeting  of  these  two  shades  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx;  how  they  induced  Charon  to  row  them  over  together, 
and  how,  when  they  got  over,  they  laughed  and 
cracked  jokes  until  the  stern-faced  Dante  was  forced  to 
withdraw. 

If  Shakespeare  was  the  father  of  the  Drama,  Cervantes  in 
Spain  was  none  the  less  the  father  of  the  Romance.  He  set 
the  standard  and  all  storytellers  have  been  content  to  follow. 

First  of  all  they  must  follow  il^  style,  the  charming  di- 
rectness and  pureness  which  controls  the  reader's  attention 
throughout  the  hook.  Barbarous  translations  have  failed  to 
destroy  this  crowning  excellence.  This  unadorned  method 
of  telling  the  story  of  simple  life  might  have  come  later  with 
the  Romantic  movement. 

Second  to  style  is  the  consummate  skill  which  captivates 
and  holds  the  reader.  Throughout  the  long  and  varied  ex- 
periences of  Don  Quixote  one's  interest  never  finds  time  to 
lag.  We  follow  as  if  in  fairyland  the  kindly  old  knight 
until  the  will  is  made  and  his  wanderings  end  forever. 

It  is  a  custom  to  say  much  concerning  the  object  of  books, 
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what  moral  law  they  sought  to  exemplify,  or  what  fallacy 
they  were  aimed  at.  Don  Quixote  has  not  escaped  these 
summaries,  but  to  one  who  loves  the  book  this  is  secondary. 
He  cares  but  little  whether  it  is  a  satire  on  human  experi- 
ences or  the  deathblow  of  knighthood,  the  lessons  drawn 
from  it  may  be,  and  are,  different,  but  the  teacher  forgets  his 
teachings  in  something  deeper  and  is  lost  himself  in  the  man, 
while  the  moral  is  absorbed  by  Don  Quixote's  personality. 
Our  sympathy  and  care  are  for  him  and  his  fortunes.  Knight 
hood  has  disappeared  from  the  world  and  concerns  us  little, 
but  Don  Quixote  is  as  real  and  as  human  as  Richard  the 
lyion-hearted! 

'Tis  true  that  the  realness  of  things  at  hand  is  emphasized, 
and  Cervantes  would  have  us  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  draw  our  inspiration  from  the  performance  of  common 
duties,  but  still  without  the  aid  of  critics  these  were  seen 
but  dimly  in  the  devotion  given  the  old  knight. 

He  was  just  a  simple  old  Spanish  gentleman,  crackbrained, 
'tis  true,  but  with  unstained  soul,  the  highest  ideals  and  the 
loftiest  purposes;  laughed  at  more  than  any  other  character 
in  history,  but  loved  by  all  nations.  He  came  to  Cervantes 
in  the  loneliness  of  an  inner  prison,  and  he  "covered  him  with 
the  glory  of  his  own  soul"  and  gave  him  to  the  world,  so 
full  of  weaknesses,  so  human  and  withal  so  manly! 

So  it  is  that  the  broad  humor,  the  smooth  masterly  style 
of  Don  Quixote  will  ever  be  sought  by  lovers  of  books.  A 
new  viewpoint  of  human  nature  is  there;  when  we  close  the 
book  we  feel  a  wider  sympathy  for  the  efforts  of  men  and  a 
finer  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  life.  Our  hold  upon  our  ideals 
is  strengthened.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  scholarly  and 
chivalrous  soul  in  his  maddest  moment  sinks  deep  into  our 
minds.  The  pathetic  tenacity  of  the  vanquished  knight  to 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it  and  to  his  ideals:  ''Dulcinea  of  To- 
bosco  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  and  I  am  the 
most  miserable  knight  on  earth,  and  it  were  not  right  for  the 
truth  to  suffer  hurt  from  my  weakness;  since  you  have  taken 
my  honor,  take  away  my  life  also. " 

Whoever  has  pointed  us  to  a  higher  plane,  whoever  has 
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caused  our  blood  to  flow  faster  with  noble  impulses  and 
kindled  our  sympathy  and  strengthened  our  gentleness,  him 
we  will  honor  forever.    Cervantes  did  this  for  men. 

A.,  '05. 


Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  honored  above  measure 

When  into  thy  midst  came  the  heavenly  King, 

Break  forth  all  ye  rocks  and  hills  with  rejoicing 

And  join  with  the  sweet  angel  choir  when  they  sing — 

"Good  tidings  of  joy  do  we  bring  to  all  people, 

Peace  now  upon  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men, 

Glory,  yes  glory,  to  God  in  the  highest 

For  in  Bethlehem's  born  a  Savior  from  sin. 

And  this  unto  you  is  the  sign  of  his  presence — 

Not  in  the  inn  shall  you  find  him  today — 

But  in  swaddling  clothes  wrapped  and  lying  in  a  manger. 

He  quietly  sleeps  on  a  rough  bed  of  hay. 

And  lo!  just  above  him  all  gleaming  in  glory 

Shines  the  star  of  the  East,  the  bright  guiding  star 

That  over  the  hills,  and  mountains  and  deserts. 

Has  led  the  three  wise  men  who've  come  from  afar 

To  offer  their  gifts  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 

Sweet  spices  of  Arabia  and  treasure  of  gold. 

These  now  bow  before  him  and  worship  with  reverence 

The  King  whose  sure  coming  the  prophet  foretold. 

C.  I..  S. 


TJhe  Outlook  for  ihe  T/forat  and  ^nteiieciuai  ^eoeiop- 
meni  of  Our  Q/outh. 

We  behold  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  the 
grand,  the  sublime  inanimate  objects  of  God's  creation,  and 
gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  great  inventions 
and  achievements  of  man.  And  yet  we  do  not  regard  man, 
the  grandest  piece  of  an  omnipotent  Creator's  handiwork, 
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a  being  worthy  of  any  special  reverence.  But  surely  we 
should  realize  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  human  nature, 
since  it  was  borne  atid  exalted  by  the  'Trince  of  Heaven" 
himself.  Moreover,  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  is  so 
wonderful,  its  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  attributes  are 
so  mysteriously  related  that  it  passes  the  comprehension  of 
our  mortal  visions.  Some  one  has  very  truthfully  said  that 
every  person  is  the  product  of  nature  and  nurture.  We  have 
been  created  with  an  organism  capable  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  development  under  given  favorable  conditions  and  if 
tbovse  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  our  surroundings  we'll  reach 
that  limit,  but  if  they  are  not  we  will  fail.  The  men  who 
have  achieved  lasting  fame  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  done  so.  not  wholly  because  they  were  great  by  nature, 
but  also  because  their  environments  have  been  favorable  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
endowed. 

tn  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  the  surrounding 
conditions  more  favorable  to  the  highest  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development  than  they  are  in  this  ''land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave."  Here  the  spires  of  ten  thousand 
churches  point  heavenward  and  the  chime  of  their  bells,  as  it 
pierces  the  calm  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  forms  one  continuous 
chorus  announcing  the  hour  of  worship  as  it,  beginning  on 
the  verdant  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  slowly  wings  its  way 
westward  across  meridian  after  meridian  until  at  last,  having 
swept  over  every  part  of  our  country,  it  ends  its  journey  on 
the  quiet  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  even  the  poorest  and 
humblest  citizen  may  possess  and  make  a  part  of  his  very 
life  that  grandest  of  all  literary  productions,  the  Bible.  And 
again,  the  facilities  for  intellectual  training  are  plentiful  and 
efScient.  The  citizens  of  every  rural  district  point  with 
pride  to  a  neat,  comfortable,  and  reasonably  well  furnished 
school  house  situated  in  some  pleasant  grove,  while  the  high 
and  graded  schools  in  our  towns  and  cities  furnish  ample 
opportunity  to  every  youth  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
broad  intellectual  training.  These  schools,  equipped  in  most 
instances  with  eflScient  instructors,  are  laying  the  foundation 
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and  preparing  the  student  for  higher  courses  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  at  a  very  small  cost.  Our  land  is  dotted 
over  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  with  these  colleges  and  universities  offering  to  the 
youth  of  our  country  higher  intellectual  training  on  such 
reasonable  terms,  and  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  our  country  are  so  ready  to  assist  worthy 
students  striving  for  that  higher  training  that  almost  every 
one  who  is  determined  and  has  a  reasonable  endowment  of 
mental  capacity  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  it,  however 
poor  he  may  be. 

Not  only  does  our  country  afford  these  splendid  advanta- 
ges and  means  for  intellectual  achiev^ement,  it  also  furnishes 
incentives  to  mental  activity  which  no  other  does.  Since 
our  form  of  government  is  "of  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple" every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  and  it  is  the  privilege,  yea, 
the  duty,  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  to  be  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  of  government  with  the  wealthiest- 
and  most  powerful.  The  examples  of  some  of  our  great  men 
have  proven  to  us  that  in  our  republican  civilization,  where 
a  man  is  valued  by  a  real  worth  and  not  by  some  empty 
title  of  nobility,  he  can,  if  he  have  the  natural  endowment, 
by  close  application  and  persistent  effort  rise  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honors 
within  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Some  faint-hearted  ones  may  say  that  all  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  achieving  fame  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
would  excite  mental  activity  have  passed.  It  is  not  so — 
there  are  questions  confronting  us  today  to  be  solved  by  this 
and  coming  generations  which  will  require  just  as  high  a 
quality  of  statesmanship  and  just  as  large  an  investment  of 
moral  and  intellectual  capital  as  any  that  have  been  solved 
or  even  encountered  by  the  statesmen  in  the  past  history  of 
the  nation.  Moreover,  we  have  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  the  heroic  deeds  and  brilliant  achievements  of  all  the 
patriotic  statesmen  and  literary  geniuses  who  have  preceded 
us. 

But  ah!  we  realize  too  keenly  that  the  picture  has  another 
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side.  We  are  forced  to  admit,  though  reluctantly,  that 
while  they  are  offered  so  many  splendid  opportunities  and 
encompassed  by  conditions  which  make  for  the  development 
of  the  intellect  and  their  higher  and  nobler  powers,  yet  many 
of  our  young  men  and  women  are  neglecting  their  higher 
interests,  squandering  their  opportunities  and  prostituting 
their  noble  powers  to  the  lower  and  more  sensual  inclinations 
and  enjoyments.  They  are  feeding  on  husks  in  the  fields  of 
delusion  and  folly  while  they  might  be  feasting  at  the  table 
of  all  that  can  enrich  the  mind  and  delight  the  soul. 

Though  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture,  yet  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the 
other  side  just  as  a  mariner  out  on  the  "great  deep"  takes 
bearings  to  determine  where  he  is  and  whither  he  is  tending. 
And  when  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  exposed  to  our 
view  we  see  revealed  there  spectacles  which  cause  us  to  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  nation.  We  find  that  many  young  men 
are  dwarfing  and  enfeebling  their  powers  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco— especially  by  cigarette  smoking — by  the  use  of  a 
weed  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  a  savage  race. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  enfeebling  their  physical 
powers,  degrading  their  moral  characters  and  forever  de- 
throning the  will  and  reasoning  faculties  by  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

And  again,  this  Utilitarian  system  of  education  is  doing 
much  to  hinder  the  broadest  intellectual  development.  Stu- 
dents hurried  through  school  and  sent  out  into  the  maddened 
rush  of  the  business  world  without  even  having  had  the 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education  laid. 

As  a  plant  sends  its  rootlets  down  into  the  soil  taking 
from  it  those  elements  of  which  that  particular  soil  is  com- 
posed and  making  them,  by  a  process  mysterious  to  us,  a 
part  of  itself,  so  does  the  youthful  mind  absorb  and  make  a 
part  of  itself  the  substance  and  atmosphere  of  the  reading 
matter  which  is  presented  to  it.  And  just  as  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  that  plant  show,  by  being  green  and  flourishing  or 
dwarfed  and  blighted,  the  kind  of  element  it  has  absorbed, 
so  does  the  mind  show,  in  signs  unmistakable,  the  kind  of 
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food  on  which  it  has  been  feeding.  Now  it  is  an  alarming 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  that  is  being  read 
by  the  masses  of  the  people  is  not  of  a  kind  to  provoke  se- 
rious thought  and  excite  healthful  mental  activity.  But 
much  of  it  is  such  as  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  baser  pas- 
sions, fill  the  mind  with  wild  and  even  sensuous  thoughts, 
thereby  incapacitating  it  for  mental  effort. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  youth  of  our  land  is  that  they  allow  their  minds  to  be 
filled  with  trifling  and  even  low  sensuous  thoughts  which  ex- 
press themselves  in  their  conversation.  It  is  very  difl&cult 
if  not  impossible,  to  assemble  a  crowd  of  young  men,  either 
in  the  city  or  country  without  having  among  them  some  who 
engage  in  conversation  of  the  lowest  kind.  But  someone 
may  say,  "What  has  one's  thoughts  to  do  with  his  mental 
power  and  development?''  We  answer  they  have  much  to 
do  with  it,  for  the  brain  is  composed  of  cells,  of  which  each 
kind  has  its  own  function,  and  if  the  thoughts  on  whi<;h 
the  brain  is  fed  are  such  as  exercise  its  lower  functions,  those 
cells  will  be  developed,  and  those  containing  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  will  shrink  away  and  become  enfeebled. 
Moreover,  the  two  extremities  of  the  brain,  that  in  which 
are  situated  the  will  and  reasoning  powers  and  that  in  which 
are  contained  the  lower  sensual  powders  are  just  as  antagon- 
istic as  opposite  poles,  apd  every  time  the  power  of  one  is  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  other  is  decreased  in  like  ratio. 

But  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  to  dwarf  the  mental  powers  and  check  the  tide  of  in- 
tellectual advancement  is  impurity  of  life.  So  mysterious 
and  vital  is  the  relation  between  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  attributes  of  man's  nature  that  what  affects  one  af- 
fects all.  And  one  can  no  more  live  an  immoral  life  and  not 
dwarf  his  intellect  than  he  can  break  nature's  most  impera- 
tive law  and  not  suffer  the  consequences.  Whether  this  im- 
morality consist  in  deed  or  in  thought,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
fearfully  destructive  of  intellect.  Whether  they  are  ignorant 
of  its  results  or  whether  they  are  rushing  heedlessly  to  their 

I       on,  it  is  none  the  less  an  alarming  fact  that  thous- 
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ands  of  the  youth  of  our  land  are  being  rapidly  hurled  into 
this  vortex  of  ruin.  What  means  this  sliiggjishness  and 
feebleness  of  brain,  this  lack-lustre  expression  of  the  eyes 
that  once  danced  and  sparkled  with  brilliance,  this  listle^^s 
expression  of  countenance,  and  this  disinclination  for  activ- 
ity of  any  kind?  Ah!  let  acts  which,  though  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  thoughts  that  are  known  only  to 
themselves,  but  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  piercing 
gaze  of  nature,  speak  for  themselves.  They  tell  of  powers 
prostituted  and  proclaim  in  tones  more  eloquent  than  have 
ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  man  of  a  subject  fast  becoming  a 
mental  dwarf. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  our  relation  as  college  students 
to  this  moral  and  intellectual  development.  It  is  our  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  be  the  pioneers  who  shall  carry  the  blessings 
of  light  and  truth  into  this  vast  unbroken  wilderness  of  hu- 
manity where  thousands  are  groveling  in  the  dust  of  their 
own  ignorance  and  folly  while  they  might  be  walking  proudly 
erect,  conscious  of  the  full  development  of  their  heaven-born 
powers.  We  are  the  exponents  of  the  higher  and  better 
things  of  life  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  win  ourselves  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  humanity  by  pointing  it  away  from 
the  lower  things  of  life  to  the  bright  star  of  purity  and  in- 
tellectual attainment.  Therefore  let  us  continually  live  in 
those  high  etherial  realms  of  thought  and  action  and  de- 
scending from  thence  among  the  crowded  masses  in  the  val- 
leys and  plains,  with  faces  radiant  from  visions  beheld  there, 
so  convince  them  of  the  fuller  and  nobler  life  in  those  higher 
spheres,  that  the  youth  of  coming  generations  shall  become, 
not  mental  dwarfs,  but  kings  and  queens  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  grand  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed. 

J.  R. 

XJhe  7)ooior*s  Story» 

One  blustery  night  in  December  old  Doctor  Brandon  sat 
staring  into  a  glowing  heap  of  embers  in  his  study  grate 
when  suddenly  the  outer  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  tall, 
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handsome  young  man  knocking  the  snow  flakes  from  his  hat. 

"Good  evening,  Doctor,"  said  Arthur  Sullivan;  for  that 
was  his  name,  "You  seem  to  be  in  a  reminescent  mood. 

"Good  evening,  have  a  seat  Arthur.  Yes,^'  said  the  doc- 
tor, "I  was  just  thinking  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and 
those  thoughts  form  a  thrilling  story." 

"Tell  it  to  me,  please,  if  it  is  no  family  secret,"  said  Ar- 
thur. I  think  a  story  would  do  me  good.  The  night  is  an 
excellent  one  for  story  telling,  with  the  wind  shrieking  in  the 
key  hole  like  a  maniac." 

'  'The  story  that  I  am  going  to  relate  has  never  been  told 
before,  although  it  concerns  you  closely." 

"You  know  that  I  have  always  told  you  that  your  parents 
both  died  when  you  were  quite  young.  God  forgive  me  for 
deceiving  you!  I  could  not  tell  all.  Now  I  will  rid  this  old 
heart  of  its  greatest  burden.  God  give  me  strength  to  tell 
my  great  heart  secret." 

"You  had  better  calm  yourself,"  said  Arthur,  "You  are 
too  much  agitated." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  was;  but  I  feel  better  now,  so 
I  will  begin:" 

"Long  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  man  just  beginning 
to  practice  medicine  I  had  a  friend  about  my  own  age  whom 
I  loved  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  my  brothers.  He  loved 
me  in  the  same  way  and  we  were  often  called  David  and  Jon- 
athan. That  man  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Sullivan, 
your  father. 

There  was  a  young  woman  in  the  neighborhood.  Miss  Nancy 
Madden,  a  most  amiable  and  lovely  lady,  to  whom  my  friend 
Thomas  soon  lost  his  heart,  as  did  every  one  who  knew 
her.  The  attachment  was  mutual,  and  they  were  passion- 
ately devoted  to  each  other. 

There  was  another  young  man  in  the  vicinity  who  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Miss  Nancy.  He  was  of  a  good  but  poor 
family,  and  was  an  absolutely  worthless  fellow.  He  propos- 
ed time  and  again,  always  with  the  same  result, — a  refusal. 
He  was  undaunted,  however  and  continued  his  attentions 
until  a  few  days  before  the  time  set  for  her  wedding j  when 
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he  became  so  obnoxious  that  he  was  forbidden  ever  again  to 
enter  her  home.  Just  two  weeks  before  Miss  Nancy  was  to 
become  Mrs.  Sullivan  he  came  to  her  home  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  went  at  once  to  her  room  without  any  one  know- 
ing of  his  presence.  Soon  everybody  was  startled  to  hear 
a  pistol  shot,  followed  by  pitiful  cries  for  help.  All  hurried  at 
once  to  the  scene,  and  on  the  way  met  her  assailant,  his  smok- 
ing revolver  still  in  his  hand.  As  he  rushed  out  to  where 
his  horse  was  saddled  and  waiting,  he  said,  ''Torn  Sullivan 
can  never  be  happy  now;  and  the  man  who  tries  to  stop  me 
shall  die." 

He  made  good  his  escape  and  went  West. 

I  was  summoned  in  all  haste  and  was  soon  at  Miss  Nancy's 
side.  I,  with  several  other  physicians,  after  doing  all  for 
her  that  we  could,  decided  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her. 

I  was  asked  to  break  the  news  to  Tom,  who  had  just  come 
into  the  house.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  would  faint,  he  turned  so  deathly  pale.  **May  I 
see  her  once  more,"  he  asked.  I  gave  him  permission  al- 
though she  was  unconscious. 

He  went  into  the  room,  knelt  beside  her  bed,  and  in  a  bro- 
ken voice,  called  her  several  times.  She  did  not  recognize 
him  in  any  way.  When  about  to  give  up  in  despair  she  ral- 
lied a  little  and  with  a  last  great  effort  threw  one  arm  around 
his  neck  and  murmured,  ''Good  bye,  Tom."  Her  arm  grew 
limp  again,  her  eyes  closed,  and  one  of  the  doctors  said,  "she 
is  gone." 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  poor  Tom.  He  fell  over  in  a 
faint,  but  soon  revived  and  swore  that  he  would  never  rest 
till  he  had  killed  him  who  slew  his  betrothed  and  wrecked 
his  happiness.  He  said  that  he  did  rrot  want  to  see  her  bu- 
ried on  the  morrow,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  pre- 
vent him  from  following  Dick  Stone  westward  the  very  same 
night. 

For  five  long  years  he  kept  his  search,  although  he  found 
never  a  trace  of  his  man. 

One  day  he  happened  to  be  in  a  saloon  in  Robeson,  Col,, 
looking  as  ever  for  Dick  Stone. 
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There  was  a  man  seated  at  a  card  table  telling  of  several 
adventures  that  he  had  experienced.  Tom  thought  the 
voice  sounded  a  bit  familiar,  but  could  not  tell  where  he  had 
heard  it  before.  After  a  little  this  gambler  said:  "Talking 
about  adventures,  there's  one  man  I  would  like  to  meet.  I 
would  kill  him  on  sight.  Once  I  might  have  gotten  the  girl 
of  my  choice  had  it  not  been  for  that  man.  In  order  to  cut 
him  out  I  shot  his  s^veetheart  two  weeks  before  they  were 
to  be  married.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  died  or  not,  but 
I  hope  she  did.  Any  way  I  would  like  to  kill  that  man  and 
will  if  I  ever  see  him  ag^ain." 

Tom  drew  his  pistol  and  walked  to  where  he  sat,  and  said, 
"Come  out  here  in  the  street  and  I  will  give  you  a  chance  for 
your  life,  3'ou  hound,  though  you  don't  deserve  it.  I  am  the 
man  you  want  to  meet.    I  am  Tom  Sullivan." 

The  coward  arose  trembling  in  every  joint.  They  both 
started  from  the  room,  Tom  a  little  in  advance.  When  they 
reached  the  door  Tom  took  his  eyes  off  his  man  for  a  moment. 
As  he  did  the  cowardly  gambler  quickh^  drew  his  pistol  and 
fired  at  him.  He  fired  too  quick  for  his  aim  to  be  effective. 
Before  he  could  shoot  again  Tom  turned  and  sent  his  soul  to 
its  maker. 

Tom  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  so  he  settled  down  to 
work.  In  tw^o  more  j^ears  he  had  amassed  quite  a  fortune. 
Then  the  old  desire  to  roam,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
years  previous,  came  upon  him.  He  decided  to  visit  his 
childhood's  home  again,  and  stand  beside  his  dear  Nancy's 
grave. 

^  i|c  5}%  k  5^  ^  ^jC  5|C  ^ 

When  Tom  left  the  bedside  of  his  betrothed  he  thought 
her  dead.  She  laidlfin  a  stupor  for  several  days,  life  hanging 
by  a  single  thread.  She  at  length  began  to  grow  stronger 
and  soon  w^as  able  to  receive  company  in  her  room.  The  first 
one  she  asked  to  see  was  Tom.  At  first  they  put  her  off  by 
telling  her  that  he  had  gone  a  business  trip.  At  length  by 
some  means  she  got  the  whole  story. 

After  that  she  begged  me  continually  to  let  her  die. 

Finally  she  recovered,  or,  at  least,  became  able  to  do  with- 
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out  the  attention  of  a  physician.  She  would  do  nothing  but 
sit  and  cry,  wishing  and  praying  that  her  Tom  might  come 
back.  This  was  kept  up  through  all  the  long  years  that  he 
was  away. 

One  May  morning  she  was  sitting  in  the  little  spring  house 
where  they  used  to  love,  to  meet.  She  looked  up  with  a 
tear-stained  face  as  she  heard  a  foot  step  on  the  gravel  walk. 
As  she  raised  her  eyes  they  looked  into  Tom's.  Each  stood 
and  looked  at  the  other  for  a  moment,  hardly  believing  that 
it  was  not  a  dream,  but  when  they  realized  that  they  were 
once  more  face  to  face,  they  rushed  into  each  others  arms. 
The  meeting  was  too  tender  and  holy  for  words  to  portray. 

After  a  very  short  time  they  were  married.    Not  a  cloud  ^ 
crossed  their  peaceful  lives  till  you  were  three  years  of  age, 
when  your  mother  died. 

Your  father  had  had  trials  enough  to  unbalance  the  strong- 
est of  minds.  He  became  insane  and  now  is  in  the  Mary- 
land State  Asylum.  Arthur,  pardon  me  for  telling  you  of 
this,  but  it  was  on  my  mind  constantly  and  I  thought  best 
that  you  should  know  the  history  of  your  family." 

Arthur  arose  and  went  out  of  the  room  half  dazed,  never 
again  to  know  a  moment's  peace  and  happiness. 
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CbnsttTSaa  "Oh,  Christmas  i.s  coming  again,  you  say, 
RoUdays*       And  you  long  for  the  things  he  is  bringing: 

But  the  costliest  gift  may  not  gladden  the  day, 
Nor  help  on  the  merry  bells  ringing. 
Some  getting  is  loosing,  you  understand, 

Some  hoarding  is  far  from  saving: 
What  You  hold  in  your  hand  may  slip  from  your  hand; 

There  is  something  better  than  having: 
We  are  richer  for  what  we  give; 

And  onl}^  by  giving  we  live." 
What  occurs  in  your  mind  as  you  read  the  foregoing  lines? 
Can  you  imagine  examinations  passing  and  the  year  clos- 
ing without  such  an  image?  If  you  can  it  must  be  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Christmas  is  not  merely  a  season  for  children, 
but  for  college  students  as  well.  It  is  a  time  for  cheer  and 
happiness,  for  it  commemorates  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
It  is  the  only  holiday  of  any  length  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  of  the  college  year;   and  the  rest  and  happiness  which 
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it  brings  acts  as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  student.  We 
dare  say  that  one-half  the  Freshman  class  would  be  here  in 
June  had  they  not  the  opportunity  to  pay  that  happy  visit  to 
their  homes,  mingle  with  loved  ones,  and  receive  the  invig- 
orating vacation  which  precedes  the  struggles  of  March  ex- 
aminations, to  say  nothing  of  the  other  classes. 

Cbc  Ittdtctmsnt  of  United  States  senators  have  been 
Senator  DietmK  charged  with  a  good  many  things, 
but  that  one  should  be  criminally  in- 
dicted on  charge  of  having  accepted  a  bribe  for 
a  postoffice  appointment  is  in  itself  a  startling  event.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  Senator  Dietrich,  of  Nebraska,  who 
has  been  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  conspiracy 
and  bribery  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Jacob 
Fisher  to  the  post-mastership  of  Hastings,  the  City  in  which 
the  Senator  resides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  political  and 
local  quarrels  of  Nebraska  are  involved,  and  no  conclusion  can 
be  justly  drawn  until  it  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a 
civil  court  of  law.  With  no  less  importance  than  the  charge 
itself  has  been  the  correspondence  concerning  it  between 
United  States  District  Attorney  Summers,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Attorney-General  Knox,  who  have  had  the  matter  in  hand. 
Senator  Dietrich  emphatically  denies  the  ''infamous  charge,'* 
and  says  that  Summers  is  hounding  him  on  political  and  per- 
sonal grounds.  But  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Summers  refrained  from  pushing 
the  matter  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  conduct  of  a  United 
States  senator  was  involved.  In  fact  he  requested  the  investi- 
gation to  be  discontinued  so  that  the  scandal  might  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  actual  proof  had  been  secured.  Now  Mr. 
Knox  is  a  man,  who,  according  to  his  administration,  does 
not  hesitate  to  reveal  an  affair  where  public  interest  and 
honor  are  involved,  and  he  censured  the  District  Attorney 
for  interfering  with  the  grand  jury  on  their  part  to  probe 
the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

Every  decent  person  hopes,  however,  that  Senator  Dietrich. 
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will  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  as  he  says  he  can,  and  that  the  present  standard  of 
United  States  senatorship  will  be  retained. 

Cbc  Hlashan  Bound-  If  individuals  make  a  superfluity 
ary  Occiston*  of  noise  over  their  deserts,  nations 
make  an  infinitely  greater.  The  fric- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  was  at  the  root  a 
simple  matter,  but  when  magnified  by  British  newspapermen 
became  a  gross  difi5culty.  The  only  real  dispute  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word"  coast"  in  the  old  Russian  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  The  essential  question  was  this:  Was  the 
boundary  line  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1825  to 
be  measured  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  inlets  and  bays? 
The  Canadians  contended  it  was  the  former  while  the  Ameri- 
cans said  it  was  the  latter.  If  the  American  claim  had  a 
sound  basis,  Canada  would  be  deprived  of  all  access  to  the 
sea  at  all  points  north  of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  treaty,  too,  asserted  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  "moun- 
tains situated  parallel  to  the  coast."  The  mountains  con- 
tained in  the  disputed  territory  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
irregular  and  present  no  distinguishable  boundary  lines, 
which  makes  the  controversy  all  the  more  puzzling. 

Several  times  previous  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty but  without  result.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  seemed  deeply  concerned  at  the  time,  and  the 
matter  was  deferred  until  it  was  taken  up  seriously  by  the 
Conference  in  Quebec  in  1898.  No  conclusion,  however, 
could  be  reached.  The  arbitration  was  agreeable  to  neither 
party.  Last  spring  a  commission  was  created  to  adjust  the 
dispute  if  possible.  It  consisted  of  three  Americans,  two 
Canadians,  and  one  Englishman — Lord  Chief  Justice  Alver- 
stone  being  the  last.  It  is  said  that  the  Americans  presented 
their  claims  so  forcibly  that  the  eminent  jurist  sided  with 
them,  and  Alaska  secured  as  a  result  a  strip  of  mainland  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  width  from  St.  Klias  to  Portland 
Channel. 
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B.  Dclctcrioud  The  Journai,  has  something  over  seventy 
practice^  exchanges.  From  the  ^high  school  gazette 
to  the  university  monthly,  there  are  magazines  literary, 
musical,  medical,  and  athletic  in  abundance.  It  is  with  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  business  manager  that  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  so  many.  When  the  exchange  editor  has 
finished  his  department  every  month,  they  are  placed  on  the 
reading  table  in  the  library  for  the  sole  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  the  students.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  peruse  their 
contents  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  but  there  is  one  thing 
wrong,  however.  No  sooner  have  the  exchanges  been  put 
in  their  proper  place  than  the  best  ones  are  unmercifully  cut, 
or  in  some  instances  the  magazines  themselves  are  taken 
out  never  to  be  returned.  Of  course,  it  is  not  precedent  to 
have  every  copy  registered  at  the  librarian's  desk  as  is  the 
case  with  the  leading  periodicals  which,  by  virtue  of  sub- 
scription have  become  property  of  the  library,  but  should 
this  promiscous  lacerating  and  abstracting  of  the  magazines 
be  continued,  some  stringent  or  ironclad  rule  will  enevitably 
be  the  result.  It  would  be  much  preferable  to  rely  upon 
one's  honor  and  high  sense  of  duty  in  a  matter  like  this,  but 
when  those  qualities  are  infinitesimal — or  minus  altogether — 
we  would  resort  to  other  means.  It  certainly  must  be  a 
difficult  task  for  a  latter-day  college  poet  to  obstain  from 
abstracting  a  magazine  which  has  reprinted  a  few  stanzas  of 
his  timely  verse  or  a  modern  writer  of  fiction  from  clipp- 
ing a  favorable  criticism  of  his  maiden  effort,  which  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  sending  it  to  his 
best  girl;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  high-toned 
college  gentlemen,  and  that  we  are  doing  our  fellow  students 
a  gross  injustice. 

We  are  glad  to  note  thus  far  that  this  deleterious  practice 
is  on  the  decrease,  and  hope  ere  the  Christmas  Holidays  have 
passed  this  will  be  a  thing  unheard  of  at  Wofford. 

•  • 

Cbc  Case  of  prof.      The  case  of  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett, 
Ba88Ctt.  Professor  of  History  in  Trinity  College, 

North  Carolina,  is  not  merely  a  State 
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affair  but  concerns  the  entire  South  as  well.  The  trustees 
of  that  institution  have  declined  to  accept  his  resignation  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  on  their  part  would  amount  to 
"coercion  of  thought  and  private  judgment."  They 
announced  their  own  disagreement  with  the  Professor  in  his 
opinion  that  Booker  T.  Washington,  with  the  exception  of 
Gen.  Lee,  was  the  greatest  man  born  in  the  South  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  resignation 
tendered  them  because  it  would  tend  to  destroy  or  limit 
"academic  liberty." 

Now  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  should  enjoy  the  right 
to  his  own  opinion,  it  is  a  college  professor.  But  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion,  he  should  accept  the  result  which 
follows.  If  Prof.  Bassett  believes  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Gen.  Lee  excepted,  to  be  the  greatest  man  born  in  the  South 
within  a  hundred  j^ears,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  that  opinion. 
From  the  mere  fact  that  he  believes  such  a  statement  is 
sufl&cient  proof  that  he  is  incompetent  to  fill  a  chair  in  a 
Southern  college.  A  man  of  these  convictions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  teach  the  youths  of  our  Southland.  It  has  been 
Said  that  every  one  is  insane  on  a  certain  subject,  if  we  could 
onl}^  determine  what  it  is.  Some  cases  are  easily  distinguish- 
able, however.  We  will  not  draw  any  conclusions  in  this 
particular  case,  but  will  leave  it  for  an  enlightened  public  to 
determine. 

Prof.  Bassett  has  said  that  our  race  problem  is  in  many 
respects  that  old  conflict  between  the  Roman  Plebians  and 
the  Roman  Patricians  over  again,  and  he  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  "it  ought  to  be  shorter  than  that  struggle,  and 
the  issue  ought  to  be  more  fortunate  than  was  the  Roman 
conflict;  for  American  life  is  richer  and  better  than  Roman 
life."  He  does  not  advocate  social  or  political  equality 
between  the  races  but  only  industrial  equality.  The  Plebi- 
ans, who  w^ere  at  first  deprived  of  all  equality,  strove  first 
to  obtain  industrial  equality,  next  political  equality,  and  then 
social  equality  was  an  incidental  result.  If  we  tolerate  pro- 
fessors in  our  Southern  Instutions  who  advocate  industrial 
equality,  between  the  whitesand  the  blacks,  how  many  years 
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will  pass  ere  a  Dr.  Crum  will  be  candidate  for  governor,  and  a 
Booker  T.  Washington's  son  will  be  making  love  to  the 
president's  daughter? 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  more  than  one  man  to  seek 
notoriety  and  promotion  by  writing  an  article  for  a 
leading  periodical  touching  upon  some  delicate  sub- 
ject. In  this  Prof.  Bassett  has  well  succeeded,  and  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  time  before  his  long-looke-d-for  vision  will 
be  realized.  He  will  rise  from  his  couch  some  morning  like 
Lord  Byron  a  famous  man, — at  least  in  the  realm  of  the 
black  race. 


ExGlpange  Deparhrpenb. 


R   O.  LAWTON,  Editor. 


77?^  Colleoian  for  November,  the  product  of  the  fertile 
minds  of  the  students  of  the  Presbj^terian  College  of  South 
Carolina,  is  a  most  happy  and  worthy  issue  and  deserves  fa- 
vorable criticism  from  the  pen  of  every  Southern  Exchange 
Editor.  The  cover  is  extremely  neat  and  attractive  and 
tasty.  The  first  poem,  "The  Streamlet's  Soliloquy,"  is  real 
good  and  deserves  but  one  criticism — the  meter  is  defective. 
The  story  entitled  "A  Tiit  with  Fate,"  is  especially  good, 
and  should  be  commended  for  is  pleasing  originality  and 
harmony  and  proportion.  The  hero  got  killed,  and  if  it  were 
not  wrong  to  glory  in  the  fall  of  a  human  being,  we  should 
say  that  we  are  glad  he  did  not  live  and  get  married  and  live 
happy  ever  afterward.  After  all  it  is  sometimes  better  to  think 
of  the  living  than  the  dead.  The  story  needs  but  one  criti- 
cism— the  paragraphs  are  too  choppy  in  certain  parts.  "The 
Complete  Life"  is  an  essay  of  thought,  literary  expression, 
and  with  the  exception  of  "bum"  paragraphs,  succeeding 
one  another  in  pathetically  rapid  succession — artistic  finish. 
It  is  a  deep  essay  and  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  Southern 
College  periodical.  A  clearly  conceived  article  follows  the 
above  essay,  and,  when  we  take  in  consideration  its  nar- 
row scope,  it  is  about  as  good  as  we  ordinarily  meet  in  Col- 
lege magazines.  The  subject  is  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes," 
but  the  writer  gives  only  one  short  paragraph  to  the  subject. 
Still  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  him  digress,  for  he  di- 
gresses well  and  gracefully — and  finally  returns.  The  next 
story  is  a  wierd,  wild  and  bewildering  thing  called  "A  Tale 
of  the  Hounds."  It  holds  our  interest,  however,  and  finally 
develops  into  a  collossal  figure  clothed  in  grave  clothes — a 
ghost.    We  might  have  known  it.    "An  Old  Fashioned 
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Hoop  skirt"  is  a  story  that  is  well  written,  and,  on  the  whole, 
good,  but  we  can't  help  but  conclude  that  the  writer  had  been 
reading  "In  Ole  Virginia"  shortly  before  his  inspired  pen 
gave  vent  to  its  pent  up  thoughts.  We  do  not  insinuate  that 
the  writer  was  conscious  of  the  Page  influence,  but  rather 
that  that  the  two  great  minds  found  expression  through  the 
same  outlet.  The  hero  has  been  sick  of  a  wound  for  some 
time,  but  he  is  now  convalescent,  and  we  can  almost  see 
those  "two  thin  arms  that  went  around  the  neck  of  the  girl," 
and  the  rest — well  the  least  said  the  better. 

The  Palmetto  for  November  begins  with  a  striking  char- 
acterization of  Thackery—striking  not  so  much  from  a  stand- 
point of  its  literary  value  or  deep  thought  or  faultless  com- 
position as  from  a  standpoint  of  throwing  some  interestingly 
helpful  side  lights  on  the  great  novelist's  character  and  life. 
The  writer  is  very  opportune  in  her  quoted  selections  and 
displays  a  pleasing  amount  of  appreciation  of  the  vital  inci- 
dents that  collectively  determine  a  man's  character.  "A 
match  Maker"  is  an  apology  for  a  story.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  of  love,  but  told  in  a  weaker  way.  It  is  simply  this 
and  no  more.  Willie  got  his  leg  broken  and  caused  his 
school  teacher  to  marry  his  sister.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  such  a  transaction,  for  it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but 
for  a  story  plot  it  is  sadly  in  arrears.  "Studies  in  Lyrics" 
is  a  unique  essay — it  is  in  five  heads  written  by  two.  The 
studies  are  real  good  and  show  study  and  a  certain  amount 
of  originality.  The  best  feature,  however,  is  the  uncom- 
mon illustrations.  The  writers  take  Caenpian,  Morvell, 
Vaughan  and  Herrick,  all  of  whom  are  far  better  suited  to 
amateurs  than  would  be  some  of  the  master  lights  of  the  lit- 
erary world.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  sarcasm,  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  pathetic  attempts  of  budding  writers 
who  take  some  well  known  literary  figure  as  a  subject,  and 
the  result  is  a  compilation  of  lifeless  facts  put  together  in  a 
haphazard  and  incongruous  way.  "Thanatopsis  and  the  Psalm 
of  Life  Contrasted' '  is  a  good  essay  for  the  scope— so  good 
that  we  are  sorry  that  the  writer  did  not  make  use  of  th 
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space  allotted  to  the  soliloquy  that  immediateh^  precedes- 
which  is  about  as  weak  as  one  would  meet  in  an  ordinary  life 
time.  This  criticism  is  not  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  harshness, 
but  rather  by  compassion  and  charity.  On  the  whole  The 
Palmetto  does  very  well  and  shows  favorable  signs  of  further 
improvement.* 

We  have  j  ust  read  The  Erskinian  through  and  placed  it 
on  the  table.  It  is  a  good  college  periodical  in  its  way,  but 
its  editors  seem  to  be  blissfully  ignorant  of  that  old,  but  ever 
new,  maxim:  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life."  We  note  a 
ceaseless  succession  of  essays  and  a  total  lack  of  stories  and 
poems.  This  may  be  a  debatable  question,  but  we  are  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  contrary  that  we  won't  take 
time  to  debate  it.  The  essays  are  of  a  high  type,  however, 
and  indicative  of  the  existence  of  material  in  the  school  from 
which  to  build  a  more  manysided  magazine.  We  have  one 
general  criticism  to  make  in  regard  to  the  essays — the  subjects 
are  moss-grown  with  age.  Surely  those  boys  must  have 
good  memories  to  think  of  such  subjects.  They  say  some- 
things never  grow  old,  but  this  does  not  hold  in  the  realm  of 
commonplace  things.  "Nature  the  Tranquilizer"  is  a 
good  piece  of  work  characterized  by  apt  references  and  pleas- 
ing phraseology.  '  'The  Influence  of  Spoken  Words' '  is  a  terse 
and  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  oratory.  "The  Power  of  Reso- 
lution" is  ably  backed  up  by  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Csesar, 
Napoleon,  and  several  other  standb3^s.  "The  Successful  Stu- 
dent" is  a  real  good  thing.  The  writer  has  good  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  successful  student. 

They've  made  a  wireless  telegraph, 

A  horseless  carriage,  too, 
And  there's  no  way  of  telling  what 

The  mind  of  man  can  do. 
We^ll  scon  be  eating  henless  eggs, 

And  drinking  cowless  milk, 
And  wearing  clothes  of  sheepless  wool, 

Or  mayhap  wormless  silk. 


Exchange 


How  would  you  like  a  treeless  peach? 

Or  a  piece  of  hogless  pork? 
I'd  be  content  if  they'd  invent 

A  kind  of  work  less  work, 

Or  mayhap,  noiseless  noise, 
And  I'm  afraid  if  they  keep  on, 

They'll  yet  make  dad  less  boys. 


;^lumni  I^GparbrnGnb. 


E.  F.  McWHIRTER.  Editor. 


Class  of 


M.  S.  Asbelle,  after  taking  a  business  course  in  Columbia, 
is  now  in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  father. 

Marvin  Auld,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference's 
promising  young  preachers,  has  been  transferired  from  Rock 
Hill  to  Edgefield. 

George  C.  Bates  gave  up  his  position  at  the  Bank  of  Bates- 
burg  lately  on  account  of  his  health,  and  is  now  living  the 
out-door  life  of  a  planter  near  his  native  town. 

Vance  W.  Brabham  will  finish  his  course  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Marjdand  this  term. 

Horace  M.  Brown  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Cowpens  Manu- 
facturing Co.  at  Cowpens,  S.  C. 

J.  Boozer  Crews  has  chosen  for  his  life  work  the  field  of 
journalism.    We  predict  for  him  a  success  in  this  line. 

Tom  H.  Daniel  is  telegraph  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Spar 
tanburg  Daily  Herald. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Driggers  has  under  his  charge  the  churches  of 
Victor  and  Batesville  near  Greers,  S.  C. 

H.  G.  Edison  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Bank  of  Johnson. 

t'  J.  S.  Fair  is  tutoring  in  Orangeburg  County. 

F.  W.  Fairey  is  at  his  home  in  Branchville,  S.  C. 

James  B.  Gibson,  after  graduating  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  N.  C,  now  has  his  shingle  out  in  Dillon,  S.  C. 

D.  L.  Guy  is  teaching  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of 
p.    We^have  been  unable  to  pla^e  him  exactly. 
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W.  C.  Koger  has  a  fine  position  with  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Fred  K.  I^ake  is  working  with  his  father  in  Florence,  S.  C. 

Dr.  B.  B  Lancaster  is  practicing  medicine  at  Sandy  Plains, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Spartanburg. 

Miss  Puella  M.  LitJlejohn  is  teaching  in  the  West  End 
school  of  this  city. 

V  Kendree  W.  Littlejohn  holds  a  lucrative  position  with  an 
oil  and  lumber  concern  of  Souer  Lake,  Texas. 

Andrew  Manning  completes  his  law  course  at  University 
of  Va.  this  June. 

C.  E.  Peele  joined  the  Methodist  Conference  at  its  last 
session  in  Greenville  and  was  sent  to  the  Rock  Hill  district. 

E.  M.  Sally  graduates  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  next  May. 

Miss  May  D.  Wannamaker  is  at  her  home  near  St.  Mat- 
thews, S.  C. 

V  Duncan  D.  Wannamaker  is  stenographer  for  a  firm  in  New 
York  City. 

J.  R.  Williams  is  the  county  superintendent  of  education  of 
Marion  County.  We  cannot  help  but  know  that  he  will  do 
the  people  of  that  county  an  immense  amount  of  gO'  -d. 

Now  as  for  D.  D.  Jones  and  C.  W.  Watson  we  can  not 
speak,  they  evidently  must  have  skipped  and  erased  all  their 
tracks  behind  them,  for  we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  either. 


Y.  M-  6.  ^. 

EDWARD  K.  IIAHDIN.  Jr..  Editor 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE  AND  THE  UNEVANGELIZED  WORLD 


Fifty  years  of  history!  625  graduates!  Over  100  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel!  Such  is  Wofford's  past.  And  of  those  100 
ministers  how  many  have  left  our  country  so  full  of  preach- 
ers and  gone  where  the  need  was  greatest,  where  the  gospel 
was  unheard  of?  Seven,  two  of  these  not  graduates,  with 
two  others  as  teachers.  Is  that  all?  Is  that  all  to  be  expect- 
ed of  a  college,  the  training  school  for  Methodism  in  South 
Carolina?  Has  the  great  aim  of  the  church  been  so  forgot- 
ten by  Wofford's  men? 

Three  hundred  and  three  students  preparing  themselves 
for  their  life  work!  Such  is  Wofford's  present.  And  out  of 
that  number  we  wonder  how  many  have  given  this  great 
question  one  serious  thought.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  do. 
Whether  you  will  acknowledge  it  or  not  the  great  overruling 
purpose  of  our  lives  should  be  to  carry  out  the  will  of  our 
Maker.  It  behooves  us  as  intelligent  and  sensible  young 
men  to  find  out  that  w^ill.  And  as  a  Christian  young  man 
wishing  to  make  the  most  out  of  life  you  must  sooner  or  later 
face  and  settle  the  grave  question  as  to  where  your  life 
shall  be  spent.  You  and  your  God  alone  can  decide  this, 
and  for  once  father  and  mother  and  friends  must  be  left 
aside.  The  poor  bleeding  form  of  a  crucified  Saviour  pleads 
with  you  for  those  who  know  him  not. 

If  you  are  not  a  Christian  your  responsibility  is  a  double 
one,  for  you  know  that  lurking  deep  down  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  3^our  heart  is  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  3''ou 
ought  to  be  one,  and  you  cannot  excuse  yourself  by  saying 
that  this  does  not  corjcern  you.    It  concerns  every  sensible 
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young  man  or  woman  in  Christendom  whether  he  be  an  ac- 
knowledged follower  of  Christ  or  not. 

"But  there  is  danger  of  the  church  at  home  losing  her 
best  talent!"  "The  Mission  Boards  have  not  money  enough 
to  send  those  who  have  already  voluntered!"  "lyCt  the 
heathen  alone,  living  according  to  his  religion  he  can  work 
out  his  own  destiny  without  our  help!" 

Oh,  the  littleness  and  narrowness  of  it  all.  Is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God?  Does  the  Brotherhood 
of  man  mean  so  little?  Would  that  the  students  of  Wofford 
might  for  one  short  moment  catch  the  glorious  vision  of  a 
seething, swaying  mass  of  heathendom, downtrodden  manhood 
and  womanhood,  with  no  hope  and  no  God,  with  outstretched 
pitiful  arms  lifted  toward  heaven  and  crying  out  to  them  and 
to  the  educated  young  men  of  America  and  of  the  world,  for 
help  and  aid  and  Christ.  If  such  could  be  the  case  the  fig- 
ures given  in  the  beginning  would  soon  be  different.  With  a 
few  of  of  her  students  in  the  past  such  has  been  the  case  and 
the  noble  nine  who  left  these  wills  in  obedience  to  the  great 
command  "Go  ye"  have  a  demand  upon  us,  and  we  owe  it  to 
them  as  well  as  our  Maker  to  consider  this  question.  Especially 
so  since  Wofford's  cause  on  the  foreign  field  has  been  conse- 
crated with  the  lives  of  two  noble  sons,  and  the  hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  should  contain  in  some 
form  a  memorial  bearing  testimony  to  the  life  and  example 
and  death  of  James  W.  Koger  and  John  S.  Mattison. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  familiar  farewell  message  of  Mel- 
ville Cox  as  leaving  America  for  Africa  he  turned  to  a  friend 
by  his  side  and  said  "I  expect  to  fall  in  Africa,  and  when  I 
do  I  want  you  to  come  and  write  my  epitaph."  "What  shall 
I  write?"  was  the  answer.  "Write,  'Though  a  thousand 
fall  let  not  Africa  be  given  up.'  "  And  some  how  we  believe 
that  if  a  message  could  have  been  wafted  across  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  from  the  death-bed  scenes  of  Koger  and  Matti- 
son it  would  have  been  "Tell  the  boys  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege that  though  a  thousand  fall,  let  not  Brazil  and  the  une- 
vangelized  portion  of  the  world  be  given  up."  L<et  that  mes- 
sage be  engravened  in  invisible  but  eternal  letters  upon  Wof- 
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ford  College  itself,  and  may  it  bear  fruit  now  and  in  the  j^ears 
to  come  in  the  men  of  Wofford  championing  the  cause  of  the 
Savior  of  mankind  and  going  forth  to  proclaim  his  blessed 
Gospel,  and  education  and  civilization  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world,  heralding  the  approach  of  that  day  when 
"every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  proclaim  the 
glories  of  the  one  w^ho  made  that  his  purpose  in  coming  into 
this  world.  It  rests  with  us,  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents. Shall  we  do  our  duty?  Fellow-students,  think  seri- 
ously on  these  questions. 


SELKCTIONS. 

"That  was  a  magnificent  time  in  history  v/hen  the  revival 
of  learning  occurred;  when  the  classics  broke  out  of  the 
cloisters,  and  scholar's  journe3'ed  from  cit}^  to  city  ^vith  the 
strange  new^  passion  upon  them.  Universities  were  born, 
literature  leaped  into  life,  humanity  recovered  its  birthright. 
I^earning  ceased  to  be  a  thing  of  the  cell  and  became  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  mart  and  the  parlor.  Those  were  great 
days  when  the  famous  universities  were  born  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  England  and  America.  But  the  most  majestic 
era  since  the  Lord  ascended  is  the  era  which  began  with 
three  students  praying  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  haystack  and 
closes  with  the  student  federation  of  the  world;  the  era  that 
saw  fifty  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men  offer  to  take  up  Bishop 
Hannington's  work  after  he  was  martyred;  the  era  that  closes 
with  hosts  of  students  in  the  field  and  other  hosts  waiting  to 
go."-— W.  F.  McDowell,  D.  D. 

"The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  acquire  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  missions,  and  are  interested  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  we  are  not  definite  enough  in  our  decisions.  We  won't 
decide  as  to  what  each  of  us  should  do  for  Christ  in  heathen 
lands.  We  are  afraid  to  look  the  question  squarely  in  the 
face." 

"The  question,"  said  Bishop  Pierce  upon  one  occasion  at 
a  missionary  meetin?-  and  with  thrillinr  eflfect,  "i^  not  siro- 
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ply  whether  the  heathen  can  be  saved  without  the  gospel, 
but  whether  we  can  be  saved  if  we  do  not  give  it  to  them.' 


If  He  says  stay  in  the  home  field,  you  have  gone  'into  all 
the  world'  as  much  as  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
heart  of  Africa.  But  if  He  would  have  you  in  the  foreign 
field,  and  you  disobey  Him,  or  do  not  seek  His  guidance,  or 
look  only  for  reasons  for  staying  at  home  and  force  yourself 
into  work  of  your  own  choosing,  you  have  missed  the  mark! 
Though  you  get  the  largest  church  in  New  York  City; 
though  your  pews  be  filled  to  overflowing;  let  your  choir 
sing  ever  so  sweetly;  and  be  your  steeple  ever  so  high — there 
will  be  men  beyond  the  sea  who  will  go  through  life  without 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  because  you  would  not  let  Him  send 
you  to  them.  Can  we  hope  to  work  reforms  in  this  country 
if  we  ourselves  are  running  away  from  (^od's  purpose?" 


LogqI  0eparbmG^b. 


.SIMPSON  F.CAIS^NON.  Editor. 


CHARLES  DENNISON  KELLOGG. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  23,  Charles  Dennison 
Kellogg  addressed  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  Wofford  College  Auditorium.  His  subject  was 
"Birds,"  and  he  held  his  audience  spellbound  for  nearly 
two  hours. 

He  first  reproduced  the  songs  of  a  number  of  birds,  after 
which  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  life  in  the  woods.  This 
of  course  was  very  interesting.  His  pictures  of  the  different 
birds  shown  on  a  large  canvas  were  especially  good  and 
proved  interesting  to  old  and  young  alike. 

The  few  views  which  he  gave  of  the  naturalist  John  Bur- 
roughs at  his  home  among  the  Catskill  Mountains  of  New 
York  were  grand,  and  the  very  sight  of  this  lovely  old  gen- 
tleman is  enough  to  cause  one  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 

There  was  a  lesson  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  audience,  and  we  believe  that  every  one  will  profit  by 
having  heard  this  lecture. 

This  was  the  third  lecture  of  the  season. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY — HOW  THE  BOYS  SPENT  IT. 

Thanksgiving  Day  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  boys  are 
back  at  work  looking  forward  to  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  day  passed  off  very  quietly  on  the  campus.  Some  of 
the  boys  dined  with  their  friends  in  the  city.  Some  took 
long  strolls  in  the  country  and  studied  nature  in  all  her 
beauty,  while  others  put  in  a  hard  day's  studying,  catching 
up  with  their  back  work.  Quite  a  good  many  went  home 
and  spent  the  day,  among  whom  we  note  the  following: 
Mess.  Q.  B.  Magness  and  E.  F.  McWhirter.  Mr.  Skinner 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  spent  Thanksgiving  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Whirter at  his  home  in  Jonesville. 
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BEN  HUR. 

Ben  Hur  in  illustrative  tableaux  was  produced  in  the  au- 
ditorium on  Saturday  evening,  December  5th,  to  a  large  au- 
dience. 

It  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  by  the  Rudisail  Concert  Company. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
Confederate  soldiers  in  Spartanburg. 

The  enter taioment  was  a  grand  success  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased. 

THK  GYMNASIUM  EJXHIBITION. 

The  best  performance  ever  given  by  a  gymnasium  team  at 
Wofford  College  occurred  on  Friday  evening,  December  4th. 
Every  member  of  the  team  did  well  and  there  was  not  a  flaw 
to  mar  the  evening's  success. 

A  reception  was  held  in  the  two  society  halls  after  the 
performance  and  every  one  had  a  pleasant  time. 

The  following  compose  the  personnel  of  the  team:  Prof.  H. 
T.  Shockley,  Instructor;  A.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Captain;  Allen, 
S.  I..,  Moore,  F.  B.,  Wilson,  J.  W.,  Carroll,  H.  F.,  Herring, 
O.  L.,  Oliver,  R.  C,  Shockley,  B  F.  Jr.,  Holroyd,  E.,  Tay- 
lor, W.  W.,  Trimmier,  T.  J.,  Neal,  B.  T.,  Carson,  W.  W., 
Jennings,  J.  C,  I^atimer,  S.  M.,  Stallworth,  W.  P. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hardin  has  returned  from  the  northern  mar- 
kets, where  he  went  in  interest  of  the  Senior  Class,  to  pur- 
chase their  class  rings. 

CAMPUS  NOTIBS. 

Mr.  Morris  Meadows  has  returned  to  college  and  entered 
the  Junior  Class. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  21st,  the  following  men 
were  elected  by  the  Calhoun  Society  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  term:  R.  O.  Lawton,  President;  S.  F,  Cannon,  Vice- 
President;  J.  P.  Lane,  ist  Critic;  I<.  E.  Cannon,  2nd  Critic, 
J.  A.  McEntyre,  Censor  Morem;  W.  L.  Glaze,  3rd  Critic;  E. 
C.  Dye,  Recording  Secretary,  J.  K.  Patrick,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 
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Prof.  DuPre  to  Senior  R.  O.  I^awton  in  Geology— Mr. 
Lawton,  what  is  a  geyser? 

Well,  Professor,  it's  hot  water  coming  from  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

President  Snyder  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  and  cul- 
tured audience  in  Laurens  Friday  evening,  November  20th. 

The  Prestons  have  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve 
for  the  next  two  months:  President,  I.  E.  Curry;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, E.  ly.  All;  ist  Critic,  T.  I,.  Cely;  2nd  Critic,  C.  L. 
Smith;  Recording  Secretary,  L.  A.  Duncan;  Treasurer,  J. 
P.  Stockman;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mitchell,  ist 
Censor,  W.  T.  Jones;  2nd  Censor,  J.  D.  Holler. 

Dr.  Wallace  made  a  trip  to  Columbia  and  Newberry  on 
November  28th  and  returned  December  ist. 

PSYCHOI^OGICAI.. 

Dr.  Cooke  to  Senior  T.  O.  Lawton  (in  Psychology.)  Mr. 
Lawton  can  you  educate  your  senses. 

Well  Dr.  you  can  educate  yourself  but  I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  educate  senses  or  not. 

(In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  during  the  last  act  at  the  vault  when  it 
was  being  played  at  the  Opera  House  December  3rd. )  Fresh- 
McFa  -  -  en,  turned  to  his  fiiend  near  him  and  said,  "Look 
here,  is  that  fellow  greeting  Shakespere?'' 

Junior  Smith  to  Senior  B-(after  perusing  the  pages  of  the 
Columbia  Female  Catalogue  for  some  time)  innocently  re- 
marked, "I  declare,  P.  W.,  the  Literary  department  this 
month  is  very  slim." 

Has  this  a  reflection  on  the  catalogue  or  the  Critereon? 

One  day  last  week  in  French,  Dr.  Cooke  asked  the  class  what 
English  words  do  we  get  from  the  French  word  "main," 
(hand,)  manicure,  was  yelled  out,  then  Dr.  Cooke  asked 
what  the  word  meant.  Junior  Manning  yelled  out  "A  man 
with  both  hands  cut  off  Professor." 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  student  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  South  Carolina,  has  visited  qnite  a 
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number  of  Institutions  during  the  pas^  mouth.  On  Novem- 
ber 13th.  he  went  to  A.  C.  C.  I.  at  Edgefield,  Leesville 
College,  South  Carolina  College  and  to  Welsh  Neck  High 
Schoal.  He  reports  that  these  schools  are  doing  good  work 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  up  to  the  average.  On  Satur- 
day, November  21st,  he  visited  the  association  at  Bingham, 
in  our  neighboring  state. 

Fresh  Tony  seeing  a  handsomely  painted  mail  box  on  the 
street,  put  a  nickle  in  the  hole  and  waited  for  a  piece  of 
chewing  gum.  He  had  heard  of  '  slot  machines,''  but 
evidently  had  never  seen  one. 

Dr.  W  to  Senior  J  -  -  -  s  in  History — Tell  us  if  you 

please  what  the  * 'Budget"  is  that  we  have  brought  before 
us  in  history  today. 

Well,  Doctor  it  might  be  a  good  many  things  but  I  think 
it  is  a  committee  from  Parliament  in  this  case. 

Mr.  D.  Burnett  from  the  Senior  Class  is  able  to  be  out 
again  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lane  has  been  elected  Anniversarian  to  succeed 
Mr.  S.  F.  Cannon,  resigned. 


Wofford  College  Directory. 


H.  N,  Snyder,  M.  A.,  I^itt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamewki,!,,  A.  M.,  Sec, 
D.  A.  DuPre,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CALHOUN  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Vice-President,  S.  F.  Cannon; 
First  Critic.  J.  P.  Lane;  Second  Critic,  L.  H.  Cannon;  Re- 
cording Seer  etary,  Ernest  Dye;  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Connolly. 

PRESTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  I.  E-  Curry, 
First  Critic,  E.  L- Aull;  Second  Critic,  E.  F.  McWhirter; 
Recording  Secretary,  J.  H.  Hamel;  Treasurer,  D. 
Roberts. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL- 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  L.  M- 
Oliver;  Literary  Editor,  E,  L.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O- 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  Local  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly; 
Assistant  Literary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President,  C.  L.  Smith;  Vice  President,  E.  K.  Hardin; 
Secretary,  W.  D.  Roberts;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Vice  President,  L-  M.  Oliver; 
Secretary,  W.  C  Herbert. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Lyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

Students^  Retreat. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc.,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cigars, 
Toba'^co  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Branch, 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  pens. 
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Business  opportunities 
for  young  men  while  at- 
tending Wofford  Col- 
lege \^ 


Do  not  waste   your  time.      Follow  the 
#^     example  of     other  young   men  who  have 
spent    their    leisure    moments    with    us — 
-^^p     taking  Book-keeping,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
#^     writing.     The   best   opportunit}^   j^ou  will 
^     ev^er  have. 
->^^        As  the  South  increases  to  take  on  new^  ^.-f- 
^     life,    the    demand    for    competent,     well-  ^ 
^     tramed    young    men    continues   to    grow.  ^ 
->*^     Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and 
#*s     are   constantly   wTiting   or   sending   to   us  ^ 
^     for  help  which  we  are  unable  to  supply.  ^ 
Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ial    terms    to    Wofford    Collej2:e  students 


Cleveland  Building.  Opposite  Gourthoiise.  ^ 

1^.  B.  VERNON, 

Principal. 


Libera  PLj  Deparbmepb 

E.  L.  ALL,  ExjiTOK. 


Sweet  coraradship  of  all  the  worid^s  great  men, 
Whose  honored  presence  makes  our  hearts  rejoice, 
These  come  to  us  from  out  the  hoary  past  and  then 
We  feel  how  much  we  owe  to  sages  dead  long  since 
Who  yet  are  here  inspiring  thoughts  beyond  our  ken. 
Philosophers  and  sages  speak  with  vision  clear  the  truth  they 
knew — 

Gentle  thoughts,  and  words  aflame  with  wisdom  and  with 
power, 

Lifting  us  up  above  the  common  herd  of  men 
To  broad  expansion  views  that  fringe  the  infinite, 
Giving  our  souls  a  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  mortal  clay 
That  we  may  soar  into  the  realms  of  broader,  clearer  day. 
Those  w^ho  have  fought  and  w^on  through  toil  and  pain 
The  dizzy  heights  to  which  they  climbed  afar,  now  con- 
descend 

To  be  our  'guests  and  spend  with  us  the  quiet  evening  hour. 
How  rude  our  hut  may  be  no  care  to  them,  if  in  our  souls 
We  prize  their  company,  and  strive  to  know  their  pow<::r — 
The  secret  way  by  which  they  came  o'er  moor,  or  crag,  or 
fen 

Into  those  realms  of  intellectual  view,  those  fields  of  thought 
That  span  the  universe  and  teach  to  mortal  man 
The  blazing  glory  of  the  myriad  circling  suns, 
The  power  of  the  Infinite  hand  that  fashioned  ocean's  cave  s 
Lifted  high  tlie  mountain's  cragged  peaks  into  the  clouds, 
Separated  darkness  from  the  light,  fixed  in  the  spangled 
night 

Each  starry  constellation,  set  bounds  to  boisterious  waves, 
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And  then  oe'r  all — the  creeping  things  upon  the  land, 
Fowls  of  the  air,  fishes  of  the  sea,  to  be  created  things 
Placed  man,  made  in  His  own  image,  the  crowing  glory  of 
His  hand. 

All  this  we  learn  and  other  myriad  things  besides  we  find 
On  the  printed  page.    There  before  us  stand 
The  wise  of  every  age — the  great,  the  true,  the  pure. 
Ready  to  hold  good  fellowship  with  our  poor  barren  minds, 
And  point  us  where  refreshing  waters  flow  from  springs 
Deep'and  perennial  with  everlasting  truth,  that  we  may  find 
Nature's  hidden  secrets  and  plume  our  trembling  wings 
To  soar  in  realms  of  misty  down,  or  in  the  glory  of  evening 
light; 

That  we  may  know  how  man  first  learned  the  sciences  and 
arts, 

Developed  from  a  savage  race  into  a  race  of  power, 
From  strength  to  strength  passed  on  until  this  hour 
And  now  firm — fixed  stands,  his  brow  triumphant  crowned 
With  glory  unspeakable  in  this  the  latest  hour  of  time. 
These  the  ministers  that  wait  upon  our  bidding,  ready  to 
speak 

And  in  sweet  converse  lift  our  thoughts  from  low  ideals 

To  plains  far  up  the  azure  steeps  of  glimmering  light 

To  glory's  circling  way,  that  we  ma3^  tread  with  conquering 

steps 

The  paths  that  they  have  trod,  and  in  the  new-born  light 
Of  this  our  glorious  day  climb  further  still,  even  to  the  throne 
of  Gk)d. 

"99" 


Tjhree  !Phases  of  the  S^&mani/c  T^ovement  in  Sn^iand, 


The  English  Universities  sent  out  a  group  of  young  men 
from  their  cloistered  walls  whose  entrance  into  literary  circles 
was  an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nation.  They 
were  men  whose  minds  were  trained,  men  who  could  see 
wherein  lay  the  weakness  of  the  literature  of  the  preceding 
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age,  and  men  who  could  lift  it  from  this  common-place  insig- 
nificance into  a  loftier,  a  purer  realm.  They  were  not  wild, 
reckless,  and  rash  men  who  defied  law  and  custom  and 
authority  for  no  other  than  a  rebellious  reason,  being  inspi- 
red by  brute  instincts,  but  rather  men  in  whose  young  hearts 
and  minds  a  great  purpose  was  at  work  and  a  resolute  will 
back  of  that  purpose, — a  purpose  to  break  down  the  conven- 
tional barriers  of  literature  and  to  establish  it  upon  a  loftier 
foundation.  This  great  wave  that  swept  England,  and  indeed 
all  of  Europe,  is  distinguished  in  literary  history  by  a  num- 
ber of  characteristics,  but  it  shall  be  our  purpose  to  note 
only  three,  the  first  of  which  is  a  return  to  Nature. 

I .  The  poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  its  marvel- 
lous heroic  couplet  had  turned  its  back  in  cold  disdain  upon 
nature  as  it  lay  around  in  its  beauty,  and  simplictity  and 
freshness,  fastening  its  attention  upon  the  cold  classic  forms 
of  Roman  literature,  and  consequently  moulding  a  form 
poetry  devoid  of  life,  local  color,  and  charm.  But  when  the 
young  poets  of  the  Romantic  Movement  sounded  the  clarion 
note  of  the  new  movement  the  battle  cry  was  a  return  to 
Nature.  Never  before  had  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
sounded  so  sweet  to  men's  ears.  Never  before  had  such  a 
halo  of  joy  and  gladness  and  ecstasy  spread  itself  around 
every  way-side  flower,  nor  was  there  ever  before  such  a  benign 
look  on  the  beetling  crags  and  hoary  mountains.  Nature 
seemed  suddenly  to  bid  men  cross  her  threshold  and  over 
step  the  cold  barrier  established  by  the  preceding  century 
There  was  a  new  meaning  in  the  out-of-the-way  stream  and 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  was  converted  into  a  melancholy  moan, 
a  moan  that  responded  to  the  pensive  mood  of  the  movement. 
Wordsworth,  the  high  priest  of  the  movement,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  wandered  far  up 
into  the  lake  country,  and  settled  in  the  very  heart  of  nature, 
where  he  passed  his  quiet  life  in  communion  with  her. 

Lord  Byron,  after  a  brilliant  season  of  city  life,  launched 
out  upon  the  wild  and  stormy  sea  and  travelled  over  many 
lands,  finding  comfort  for  his  storm-tossed  soul  in  the  low 
moan  of  the  ocean  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  mountains. 
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Shelley,  who  was  constantly  beating  his  tender  head  against 
the  unfeeling  world,  growing  weary  of  the  bickering  and 
strife  and  turmoil  of  his  home-life,  left  his  native  land  for  the 
sunnier  clime  of  Italy,  where  he  walked  and  talked  with 
nature.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  originator  of  the  movement  in 
another  direction,  built  for  himself  a  lordly  castle  from  which 
he  could  view  the  distant  landscape  and  hear  the  far  off  cry 
of  the  stag  at  bay. 

But  this  passion  for  nature  was  not  merely  superficial, 
being  inspired  by  outward  bsaut}^  alone — it  was  also  a  wor- 
ship, a  deep  communion,  a  feeling  of  reverence.  Words- 
worth saw  a  spirit  hach  of  nature,  an  indescribable  some- 
thing that  could  commune  with  his  inmost  soul. 

"A  presence  which  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

They  viewed  Nature  as  a  comforter,  a  teacher,  a  guide. 
When  their  Romantic  hearts  were  weighed  down  by  the 
characteristic  pensive  mood,  and  the  world  seemed  cold  and 
harsh  and  full  of  barren  regrets,  then  it  was  that  these  poets 
of  the  New  Movement  souglit  comfort  in  Nature  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  teaching  and  her  guidance,  believing  that: 

"One  impulse  from  a  vernal  mood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

This  worship,  this  reverence,  this  deep  communion  was 
not  the  wild  vi.sion  of  an  over- wrought  poet's  dream,  but 
rather  the  honest,  conscientious  efforts  of  men  dreadfully 
in  earnest,  striving  to  convert  others  to  their  belief.  They 
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wished  to  establish  a  bond  between  man  and  Nature,  to 
unite  the  whole  world  in  one  bond  of  universal  fellowship, 
and  to  teach  men  that  "the  meanest  flower  that  grows  can 
give  thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  When 
Coleridge  conceived  that  Ancient  Mariner  "Alone  all,  all 
alone  on  a  sliny  sea  where  on  sliny  things  did  crawl,"  occa- 
sioned by  the  killing  of  the  albatros,  he  sounded  the  battle 
cry  of  the  movement — the  eternal  brotherhood  of  earth  and 
air  and  ocean  and  man  and  beast,  finally  culminating  in  the 
key  note  to  the  poem: 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us,  # 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

II.  The  second  important  characteristic  of  the  Romantic 
ovement  in  England  is  rebellion  against  existing  customs. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  any  one  distinguishing  characteristic  it  is  an 
inordinate  tendency  towards  the  breaking  down  of  all  the 
barriers  to  full  license  and  freedom.  These  young  spirits 
communed  together  upon  subjects  that  were  burdening  the 
hearts  of  the  thinking  men  of  Europe,  and  in  the  wild  pul- 
sations of  their  young  hearts  one  might  have  heard  the  echo 
of  a  nation  rising  up  out  of  the  bondage  of  conventionalism 
and  artificiality.  When  they  sat  down  to  write  poetry  they 
did  not  care  tohave  staring  them  in  the  face  the  Heroic  couplet 
or  any  other  set  form  of  poetry.  They  wanted  to  write  what 
they  felt  and  what  they  thought  and  what  they  saw  regard- 
less of  poetic  law  and  poetic  form.  But  not  only  was  ^this 
spirit  of  rebellion  confined  to  literature;  it  was  as  well,  rebel- 
lion against  social  and  political  and  religious  institutions  and 
customs.  The  Romanticists  conceived  in  their  wild  imagi- 
nations a  land  of  perfect  and  perpetual  freedom,  a  land  where 
every  man  was  his  fellow's  compeer,  where  law  and  custom 
and  authority  were  not,  and  where  democracy  should  reign 
supreme  in  theory  and  in  practice.  With  these  individualis- 
tic conceptions  of  life  and  with  hearts  set  against :  all  law, 
it  was  but  natural  that  these  men  should  overstep  the  bounds 
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of  existing  customs  and  eventually  try  to  revolntionize  so- 
ciety, politics,  religion  and  literature.  While  at  Oxford, 
becoming  disgusted  with  what  appeared  to  him  dry  and  life- 
less church  forms  and  rituals,  Shelley  wrote  a  peculiar  and 
revolutionary  article  entitled  "The  Necessity  of  Athenism," 
the  result  of  which  necessarily  terminated  in  his  expulsion 
from  college.  Being  actuated  by  the  Romantic  spirit,  he 
straightway  got  married,  living  with  his  wife  but  a  short 
time  through  reference  for  another.  Lord  Byron,  who  swept 
through  society  like  a  tornado  of  vice  and  lawlessness, 
and  recklessness,  could  live  with  his  young  wife  only  a  little 
over  one  ye-ir,  after  wliich  he  left  his  native  land  never  .  to 
return.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  ceaseless  succession 
of  encroachments  upon  moral,  religious,  and  social  laws, 
being  finally  ended  on  Grecian  soil,  where  he  died  fighting 
for  the  liberation  of  her  noble  sons.  The  whole  trend  of  the 
movement  was  one  of  conscious  rebellion  against  everything 
that  savored  of  law,  whether  literary  or  otherwise- 
Ill.  The  third  characteristic  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
is  love  of  solitude.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  conscious  eft'ort 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Romanticists  to  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible awa}'  from  tlie  city's  jar  and  the  rush  of  the  world,  and 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  nature.  Upon  every 
page  of  their  poetry  we  find  stamped  this  deep  love  of  soli- 
tude and  retirement  and  nature-worship.  We  see  the  high 
priest  of  the  movement  shut  in  by  the  beautiful  environment 
of  the  lake  country  walking  in  blissful  solitude,  composing 
immortal  eulogies  to -nature,  while  he  is  transformed  by  her 
into 

"That  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  w^eight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world  is  lightened.  ' 

Lord  Byron,  after  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  mother  and 
wife  and  friends  and  society  and  everything  that  was  con- 
nected with  man,  gave  himself  up  to  nature  and  solitude  in 
the  vain  effort  to  find  peace  for  his  sin -stained  soul,  crying 
out  ia  a  sort  of  poetic  grandeur; 
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"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more.'' 

All  the  worldly  joys  that  he  once  held  dear  being  wrested 
from  his  grasp,  he  sought  to  fill  the  aching  void  in  the  solitude 
of  Nature,  where  nothing  shielded  him  but  the  blue  sky  by 
day  and  stars  by  night,  where  the  only  music  that  reached 
his  ear  was  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark's  carol 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  ocean. 

Shelley,  after  beating  his  head  against  the  jagged  walls  of 
the  world  until  he  was  weary  and  sick  and  needed  comfort, 
following  the  natural  trend  of  the  movement,  cried  out  to 
nature  in  a  certain  melancholy  and  characteristic  beauty: 

"Ah,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life,  I  bleed!" 

lyeaving  behind  him  the  discords  of  life,  he  wandered 
through  wood  and  hill  and  field,  suddenly  realizing  that 
these  blessed  agents  held  a  balm  for  his  weary  soul  ever 
since  "the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first  God  dawned 
on  chasos."  There  suddenly  beamed  upon  him  "A  light  whose 
smile  kindles  the  universe, 

A  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 

A  benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse  of  birth  can 
Quench  not"  and  it  was  day -dawn  in  his  soul. 

But  you  ask.  Why  all  this  rebellion?  Why  this  pensive 
melancholy?  Why  this  deep  reverence  for  Nature?  What 
did  it  have  to  do  with  literature,  with  poetry?  Where  now 
are  the  wild  dreamers  of  a  visionary  age?  I  answer,  the 
men  who  trod  alone  the  banquet  hall  deserted,  who  poured 
out  their  very  souls  to  Nature  in  the  absence  of  a  better  lis- 
tener, who  rebelled  against  the  existing  laws  of  the  world, 
those  men  are  dead,  but  like  an  ever  widening,  ever  deepen- 
ing, crystal  stream  their  influence  upon  English  literature  and 
English  life  flows  on.    As  a  result  of  their  lives  and  work 
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no  longer  does  the  peasant  hang  his  head  in  shame  because 
he  is  a  peasant,  but  realizes  that  "a  man's  a  rnan  for  all 
that."  No  longer  do  men  scorn  the  beaut,v  of  the  wa3^side 
flower  but  deem  it  as  precious  as  any  in  the  parterre.  No 
longer  does  the  nightingale  sing  her  song  to  the  desert  air, 
but  to  listening  and  appreciative  men  and  women  whose  ears 
have  been  tuned  by  these  poets  to  catch  the  accents  of 
Nature — even  finding  a  joy  and  a  comfort  in  the  distant  roar 
of  the  mountains  and  the  far-off  murmur  of  the  sea. 

Y.  S 

TJhe  J^/siori/  of  the  cjCouisiana  Purchase. 

Scarcely  any  incident  in  the  histoty  of  the  United  States 
has  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  its  material  prosperity 
and  development  than  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803.  The  benefits  from 
the  gold  mines  of  California  and  the  silver  deposits  of 
Nevada  are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  these  fertile  plains.  As  a  factor  in  the 
economic  developement  of  our  nation  this  purchase  is  vrith- 
out  doubt  the  most  important  step  which  American  statesmen 
have  ever  taken.  Predestined,  as  it  were,  to  become  a  might}^ 
nation  it  was  but  natural  that  America  should  early  find 
herself  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  not  only  conspired 
to  favor  her  growtl:,  but  even  to  necessitate  it. 

In  1 762  France  ceded  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  nearly  forty  years.  After 
the  American  Revolution  hardy  pioneers  began  to  push  their 
way  across  the  mountains  into  the  inviting  fields  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Vallej'.  As  this  was  long  before  the  time  of  railroads 
the  most  natural  and  feasible  plan  by  which  to  get  their 
products  to  m^arket  was  to  carry  them  down  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  to  New  Orleans.  At  this  time  the  river 
was  our  w^estern  boundary,  and  all  of  the  land  on  the  other 
side,  together  with  the  Crescent  Cit}^,  belonged  to  Spain.  This 
state  of  affairs  led  our  gcvernme.nt  to  secure  a  temporary  un- 
derstanding with  the  vSpanish  authorities,  thereby  allowing 
our  citizens  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  and  the  right  of 
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deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Even  after  this  agreement  had 
formally  expired  it  was  tacitly  continued.  In  the  meantime 
the  West  was  growing  so  much  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  three-eights  of  the  nation's  trade  was 
handled  down  the  Mississippi. 

On  October  i,  1900,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Spain  ceded  Louisiana  back  to  its  original  owner.  But  the 
actual  transfer  of  soverignty  did  not  take  place  until  more 
than  three  years  later.  The  treaty  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  for  a  long  time.  These  changes,  however,  would  not 
have  concerned  the  Americans  much  had  not  the  authorities 
at  New  Orleans  suddenly  refused  us  the  right  of  deposit 
there  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Instantly  there 
was  a  storm  of  protests,  not  only  from  the  Western  planters, 
but  from  every  state  in  the  Union  considerable  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  national  government.  Naturally 
the  attempt  was  made  to  rectify  matters  at  Madrid,  through 
Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  our  minister  there.  The  Spaniards 
not  only  treated  him  with  indifference  but  did  not  even  hint 
the  existence  of  that  treaty. 

A  little  later  it  became  reasonably  certain  to  our  people 
that  Louisiana  was  again  a  French  province.  Accordingly 
President  Jefferson  sent  urgent  instructions  to  our  minister 
at  Paris,  Mr.  RobetP..  Livingston.  The  plan  of  the  adminis- 
tration now  was  to  secure  both  river  rights,  and  the  cession 
of  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  stands  and  Florida,  not 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  still  Spainish  property.  Mr. 
James  Monroe,  the  author  of  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  a  man  in  whom  our  people  had  the  greatest  confidence, 
was  sent  to  France  to  assist  in  the  negotiations.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Monroe  by  the  President:  "The 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  occasion  of  the  late  suspen- 
sion of  our  rights  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  is  extreme  *  *  * 
Remonstrances,  memorials  etc.,  are  now  circulating  through 
the  whole  of  the  country,  and  signing  by  the  body  of  the 
people.  The  measures  which  we  have  been  pursuing,  being 
invisible,  do  not  satisfy  their  minds;    something  sensible. 
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therefore,  has  become  necessary,  and  indeed,  our  object  of 
purchasing  New  Orleans  and  Florida  is  a  measure  likely 
to  assume  so  many  shapes  that  no  instructions  could  be 
squared  to  fit  them." 

While  our  special  envoy  was  on  his  long  and  tedious  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  things  were  fast  moving  in  our  favor 
in  Paris.  England  and  France  were  on  the  verge  of  war. 
With  his  astute  mind  Napoleon  was  rapidly  yet  carefully 
planning  for  it.  He  thought  of  Louisiana  in  its  unprotected 
condition.  He  also  thought  of  the  English  strong-holds  in 
the  neighboring  West  India  Islands.  Summoning  two  of 
his  most  trusted  counsellors,  he  spoke  as  follows  to  them: 
"They  (the  English)  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  covet.  *  *  *  The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be 
easy  if  they  only  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  descent  there. 
I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach. 
*  *  *  I  think  of  ceding  it  to  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
They  only  ask  of  me  one  town  in  Louisiana,  but  I  already 
consider  the  colony  as  entirely  lost;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  the  hands  of  this  growing  power  it  will  be  more  useful  to 
the  policy  and  even  to  the  commerce  of  France,  than  if  I 
should  attempt  to  keep  it. "  So  had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon 
in  conceiving  this  bold  plan  our  great  country,  of  which  we 
are  so  justly  proud,  would  still  have  the  Mississippi  river  for 
its  western  boundary,  and  a  very  different  history  would 
have  been  written  of  us.  When  considered  in  all  of  its 
phases  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  this  act 
of  the  great  French  empire  builder  was  more  far-reaching  in 
its  effects  than  any  other  act  of  his  life. 

Napoleon  now  delegated  that  most  excellent  gentleman 
and  diplomat  the  Marquis  de  Marbois,  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  American  representatives  for  the  sale  of  the 
entire  province  of  Louisiana.  Just  after  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
roe in  Paris,  Marbois  proceeded  to  reveal  the  desires  of  the 
First  Consul  (as  Napoleon  was  still  called)  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  At  first  our  envoys  were  astounded,  but  realizing 
that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  they  quickly  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  French  gpverment.    The  terni^  of  t^ie 
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purchase  were  (i)  the  payment  of  $1 1,250,000  to  the  French 
and  (2)  the  assumption  by  our  country  of  all  the  claims 
which  our  citizens  held  against  France,  amounting  to  $3,- 
750,000.  Thus  the  total  purchase  price  was  fifteen  million 
dollars.  The  western  boundaries  where  somewhat  indefinite, 
but  that  question  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  negotiations  in  such  stirring  times  as 
those  were.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Mr. 
Livingston  shook  hands  with  Marbois  and  Monroe,  and 
exclaimed:  **We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
work  of  onr  lives. '' 

The  treaty  reached  Washington  on  July  14,  1803,  but  as 
Congress  did  not  meet  until  October  it  could  not  be  ratified 
until  then.  The  plan  of  purchasing  the  whole  province  was 
more  than  many  people  approved  of,  so  considerable  opposi- 
tion developed.  But  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  our  vigorous 
young  republic  seemed  to  point  toward  territorial  growth, 
hence  the  treat}^  as  drawn  up  in  Paris  was  finally  ratified. 

Just  here  some  slight  complications  arose.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  treaty  reached  Spain  that  goverment  served 
notice  on  Washington  to  the  effect  that  in  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  France  had  agreed  not  to  cede  lyouisinana  to  any 
other  power.  Neither  France  or  America  paid  any  attention 
to  this  remonstrance.  Although  the  treaty  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso had  been  signed  three  years  before  this  time,  yet  Spain 
had  not  surrendered  her  authority  to.  France,  and  this  of 
course  made  the  situation  look  a  little  dark  for  a  while. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  November  France  assumed  the  juris- 
diction and  about  three  weeks  latter,  on  Dec.  20,  1803,  the 
American  troops  marched  into  New  Orleans,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  began  to  wave  over  the  laud  of  the  Creoles.  The 
French  goverment  reluctantly  announced  on  that  day  to  the 
assembled  crowd:  "In  conformit}^  with  the  treaty  I  put  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  Louisiana  and  its  dependences. 
The  citizens  and  inhabitants  who  wish  to  remain  here  and 
obey  the  laws  are  from  this  moment  exonerated  from  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  French  Republic."  Then  the  new  Am^eri- 
can  goyermeut  said:    ''The  cession  secures  to  you  and  your 
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descendants  the  inheritances  of  liberty,  perpetual  laws,  and 
magistrates  whom  you  will  elect  yourselves."  And  the 
French  flag  was  forever  furled  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

The  size  of  this  new  acquisition  was  883,072  square  miles, 
or  more  than  a  half  billion  acres.  It  was  four  times  larger 
than  the  German  Empire  of  today.  Out  of  it  we  have  car- 
ved, either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  following  states  and  terri- 
tories: Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  original  purchase  there  are  today  over  fifteen 
million  inhabitants. 

528. 


Vc 


Did  you  know  last  night  when  you  sang 

With  such  perfect  self  control, 
That  each  thrill  of  your  voice  rang 

Through  the  deeps  of  a  tortured  soul? 

Did  yon  see  far  back  in  the  crowd 

Aside  from  the  brilliant  glare 
The  dimlight  form  of  a  man's  head  bowed 

By  a  taste  of  life's  dispair? 

Dir"  you  know,  ah  did  you  know  that  he 

Who  stood  aloof  and  cold, 
Was  tight  in  the  grasp  of  the  agon  7 

Of  hopeless  love  untold? 

Could  you  see  as  your  spirit  swept 

Into  music's  vision  land 
Love's  shattered  dreams  and  vowsunkept — 
Could  you  dimly  understand? 

Could  you  see  the  marks  of  a  better  strife 

Left  in  a  bloody  trail, 
Did  you  catch  what  it  means  to  grapple  life 

High  spirited,  and  fail? 
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And  was  it  passing  fancy  that  chose 

A  song  of  other  years 
Why  when  you  stood  'mid  wild  applause 

Your  eyes  wet  with  tears? 

You  felt,  ah  you  must  have  known, 

As  your  voice  full  and  clear 
Swelled  high,  and  you  glanced  at  him  forlorn 

Earth  held  one  worshipper! 

 — 122903 

''Wh9n  Tlfonty  Jfas  9fo  Slower  ' 


The  sun  was  setting  and  the  cloak  of  darkness  was  being 
drawn  about  the  little  village.  It  was  preparing  itself  for 
that  peaceful  slumber  which  usually  hovers  over  a  country 
village.  But  there  were  two,  whose  thoughts  were  not  on 
sleep.  These  were  Henry  Young  and  Mamie  Ruford.  They 
sat  by  the  roadside,  in  an  accustomed  spot,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  little  town. 

Young  thought  that  Mamie  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  he  was  wronR, 
for  she  was  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  for  many  miles 
around.  While  they  sat  there — the  dying  says  of  the  sun  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  first  light  of  the  moon,  just  rising  from 
her  golden  bed  on  the  other,  playfully  contesting  and  danc- 
ing upon  her  features,  his  opinion  was  not  weakened.  He 
nestled  closer,  and  resting  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she 
looked  up  into  his  eyes  which  told  a  truth  too  strong  to  be 
put  in  words.    He  whispered  gently  in  her  eager  ear : 

"Mamie,  dear,  I  am  so  happy  tonight.  The  mortgage 
that  has  been  hanging  over  my  farm  is  lifted  and  soon  I  can 
claim  you  as  my  own.  We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time, 
but  now  our  hopes  are  soon  to  be  realized." 

Oh,  poor  soul,  if  you  but  had  eyes  to  see  into  the  future! 
But — "ignorance  is  bliss." 

Money  is  not  every  thing,  Henry,  yon  will  realize  that 
some  day.'' 

Then  he  placed  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  forehead  and 
they  arose  to  retrace  their  steps  homeward.    They  had  not 
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gone  far  when  they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  them. 
The}^  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  clearer  and  clearer.  Soon  a 
company  consisting  of  two  carriages  and  a  horseman,  came 
up  to  them  and  stopped.  From  the  foremost  carriage  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  uniform,  jumped  and  ran  up  to  Henry. 

•'Is  your  name  Henry  Young?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  sir;  that's  my  name.    But  " 

Before  he  could  say  more  two  other  men  were  upon  him. 

The  three  hurried  him  into  the  carriage,  wheeled  their  horses, 
and  started  back  at  full  speed. 

Mamie,  who  had  fainted  from  fright  and  excitement,  lay 
on  the  ground  sobbing  and  with  but  little  consciousness. 

But  now  another  man,  who  had  stepped  from  the  other 
carriage,  was  at  her  side.  He  raised  her  up  and  began  say- 
ing: 

"Miss  Ruford,  my  dear  Miss  Ruford,  listen  to  me  a  mo- 
ment. I  love  you.  I  have  always  loved  you,  but  I  knew  I 
could  never  get  you  as  long  as  Henry  Young  was  around. 
But  he  is  out  of  the  way  now.  And — listen — I  have  two  lan- 
terns in  my  carriage,  one  red  and  the  other  white.  If  you 
do  not  marry  me  I  will  send  the  red  lantern  to  the  officers  by 
my  messenger,  and  that  v/ill  mean  that  they  are  to  kill  him. 
But  if  you  will  marry  me  I  will  send  them  the  white,  which 
means  that  he  is  to  be  set  free.  If  the  messenger  is  not 
there  in  two  hours  they  will  kill  him,  so  you  had  better  de- 
cide which  you  vShall  do.  I  will  give  you  three  minutes. ' ' 

Mamie  forced  herself  away  from  him  and  began  to  sob 
again,  but  realized  her  position  and  how  much  depended  upon 
her  actions.    She  began  to  think. 

I  would  rather  die  than  marry  that  man.  But  if  I  do  not 
marry  him  Henry  will  die.  Oh,  that  could  never  do,  for  I 
would  rather  die  than  let  him  die. 

She  lay  silent  a  while  longer  and  then  the  man  aroused 
her  with, 

"Time  is  almost  up." 

She  burst  into  tears  again  but  he  heard  her  say, 
"I'll  marry  you." 
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The  messenger  was  quickly  dispatched  with  the  white 
lantern. 

As  soon  as  he  was  off  the  man  was  again  at  Mamie's  side. 
He  tried  to  persuade  her  that  she  should  be  willing  to  marry 
him  by  telling  her  that  he  was  wealthy  and  loved  her  de- 
votedly. But  after  talking  a  long  time  and  seeing  that  he 
was  having  no  success,  he  quietly  took  her  up  and  placed  her 
in  the  carriage.  Then  telling  the  coachman  not  to  drive  too 
fast  he  jumped  in  and  they  started  off. 

Oh,  conscience,  how  could  you  allow  a  man  to  destroy  for- 
ever the  happiness  of  two  human  beings  merely  to  satisfy  a 
mad  desire!" 

But  let  us  follow  the  messenger  as  he  flees  through  the 
darkness  on  his  momentous  journey.  These  were  his  simple 
but  noble  thoughts. 

I  cannot  see  a  poor,  helpless,  innocent  woman  treated  that 
way.    I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  her  and  her  lover. 

Having  determined  upon  this  he  stuck  spurs  to  his  horse, 
for  two  hours  had  almost  passed.  Soon  he  was  at  the  woods 
where  the  prison  was  located.  He  dismounted  down  and 
hitched  his  horse  just  outside  the  road.  Then  seeing  that 
he  would  not  have  time  to  reach  the  prison  (for  there  was  a 
thick  wood  to  pass  through)  he  climbed  a  tree,  shot  his 
pistol  and  when  his  companions  looked  he  waved  the  white 
light.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  they  were  untieing  the  band, 
ages  he  came  down  and  hurried  on. 

It  was  then  the  custom  to  put  a  prisoner  outside  the  gate  and 
let  him  find  his  way  out  as  best  he  could.  This  was  an  al- 
most impossible  task,  but  the  messenger  remained  outside 
the  gate  until  Henry  came  out,  then  he  went  up  to  him  and 
said. 

"I  am  the  messenger.  Come  and  I  will  show  you  the  way 
to  the  road.  I  expect  to  help  you  catch  the  rascal  that  has 
your  loved  one." 

Then  he  hurried  Henry  on  through  an  almost  impassable 
way  until  they  came  to  the  road.    Then  he  said : 

"Here  is  my  horse   and  revolver.    Take  them  and  go 
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as  fast  as  you  cau.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Gumville  but 
you  may  be  able  to  overtake  them." 

Henry  was  a  little  reluctant  in  taking  them,  but  the  mes- 
senger insisted,  so  thanking  him  most  heartily  he  mounted 
and  rode  off.    As  he  rode  he  said  to  himself. 

"Wh 3' did  Mamie  consent  to  marry  that  fellow  anyway? 
I  would  rather  die  than  see  her  marry  him.  But  I'll  catch 
them." 

Then  he  thought  of  how  it  would  be  if  the  messenger  had 
not  given  him  the  horse. 

"That  fellow  has  a  noble  heart,"  he  mused.  *  'I'll  pay  him 
for  this  some  day.'' 

Then  his  eyes  flashing  iire,  he  continued.  "There  is  some- 
one else  that  I'm  going  to  pay  too." 

On  he  sped  rapt  in  thought,  until  after  mid-night,  when 
he  suddenly  came  upon  them. 

"Halt,''  he  shouted  to  the  coachman.  "And  if  you  move 
I'll  put  a  bullet  in  you.'' 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  pulled  open  the  carriage 
door.  He  saw  a  man  raise  up  whom  he  recognized  as  one 
of  Mamie's  old  suitors.  Seizing  him  by  the  throat  he  jerked 
him  out  and  roared. 

"Come  out  here,  you  cowardly  beast.  I'll  fix  you  up  in 
a  hurry." 

He  was  now  upon  him  and  pouncing  him  fearfull3\  See 
ing  that  his  life  was  in  danger  the  man  said  as  loud  as  he 
could, 

'  Save  my  life  and  I'll  give  you  $25,000.'' 

Henry  paid  little  attention  to  his  pleading,  but  after  put- 
ting him  in  a  pretty  bad  state  he  accepted  the  proposition  and 
received  the  money.  Then  taking  Mamie  and  the  carriage 
he  started  homeward  once  more.  Although  he  was  exceed- 
ingly angered,  when  he  thought  of  not  only  having  Mamie 
back  but  also  $25,000,  his  heart  grew  light  and  his  spirits 
rose.    But  Henr}^  Young  never  saw  another  happy  day. 

When  they  reached  home  he  told  the  story  to  Mamie's 
mother,  who  was  very  much  worried.  A  physician  was  sum- 
moned to  see  Mamie,  who  was  now  complaining  very  much. 
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He  came  aud  reported  her  illness  very  serious.  She  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  for  several  days  and  was  expected  to 
die  at  any  memeiit. 

Henry  was  always  with  her  until  she  brightened  up,  and 
hopes  were  renewed.  She  improved  for  several  days  and  it 
was  thought  that  she  would  recover.  ^1 

One  day  Henry  was  sitting  in  his  room  planning  how  he 
could  best  invest  the  money. 

"I'll  have  things  fixed  up  nicely  when  Mamie  gets  well, 
and  will  then  get  married." 

Presently  there  was  a  feeble  rap  at  the  door,  a  friend  en- 
tered, looked  at  him  a  moment  and  slowly  said: 

"Henry,  Mamie  took  a  sudden  relapse  and  she  is  de — 
dead." 

He  would  have  fallen,  so  great  was  his  grief,  if  his  friend 
had  not  supported  him.  He  stood  in  breathless  silence  a  few 
moments,  then  almost  sobbingly  and  very  slowly  and  painfully 
he  muttered, 

"Money — money — but  what  is  money — when  Mamie — my 
Mamie,  is  gone- " 

Mamie's  words  came  true. 

3-12-86. 
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Eyes  that  have  seen  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead  on  many 
bloody  fields,  and  have  watched  by  the  side  of  dying  friends 
without  tears,  are  now  wet  with  sorrow  for  the  departure  of 
their  chief;  their  comrade,  and  their  friend. 

He  has  made  his  last  march  and  the  stars  of  earthly  honor 
are  forever  past.  But  around  the  throne  of  his  Heavenly 
commander,  with  those  great  men  whom  he  opposed  but 
honored,  with  the  stars  of  eternal  blessings,  he  is  singing 
the  song  of  praise  and  peace. 

The  clear  skies  of  Dixie  have  been  clouded  with  the  sor- 
row of  her  sons,  and  the  North  is  bowed  down  in  grief,  for 
the  Captain  of  the  "Raccoon  Roughs"  has  gone  to  his  I<and 
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which  one  by  one,  each  of  us,  as  nature  has  ordained,  must 
eventually  seek. 

No  thunders  of  cannon  disturbed  the  peaceful  sleep  of  the 
South 's  great  general,  as  he  fought  the  last  conflict,  no  rattle 
of  musketry  was  heard  as  the  great  captain  passed  silently 
over  th^  river,  but  as  the  great  life,  slowly  came  to  an  end 
all  the  land  seemed  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  joy. 

As  the  body  of  Gen.  Jno.  B.  Gordon  rests  in  the  capital  of 
his  state,  the  North  and  South,  reunited  will  shed  tears 
over  their  decea.sed  friend.  The  Southern  boys  stand  guard 
over  the  casket  in  uniforms  of  blue,  and  over  the  grave  of 
the  Confederate  general  the  veterans  of  the  North  and  South 
will  join  hands  in  sad  but  friendly  grasp. 

Thousands  of  Georgia's  citizens  turn  from  the  busy  duties 
of  daily  toil  to  wend  their  way  up  to  the  capital.  Its  flags 
are  at  half  mast  and  the  church  bells  of  the  city,  in  which 
his  name  was  loved  and  honored,  peal  forth  in  sad  notes  the 
sorrow  of  thousands. 

As  the  angels  of  death  beckoned  from  the  gates  to  the  tired 
traveler,  no  sting  of  conscience  was  there  to  mar  the  eternal 
peace.  Yes,  he  has  gone  home,  not  as  he  returned  to  the 
South  from  Appomattox,  but  this  time  on  the  scarred  face  of 
our  friend  is  the  smile  of  joy  and  the  wreath  of  victory  crown- 
ing the  head  that  once  bore  defeat. 

But  why  should  we  mourn  for  him?  We  should  rather 
sympathize  for  those  scarred  veterans  of  fifty  friends, 
who  stood  beside  him  in  victory;  loved  him  in  defeat,  and 
who  in  the  dreary  days  of  the  Reconstruction,  following  his 
advice,  brought  the  South  once  more  out  of  the  dirty  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  debassed,  and  today  stand  by  with  tear- 
stained  faces  as  they  bury  the  lifeless  form  which  once  stood 
so  gallantly  amid  shot  and  shell,  and  guided  them  on.  It  is 
for  these  that  we  shed  our  tears. 

It  is  in  the  hour  of  grief  that  we  often  receive  our  greatest 
lessons,  and  from  the  life  of  Gen.  Jno.  B.  Gordon  the  South 
.should  gain  an  unbounded  blessing. 

Scarcely  can  we  find  in  history  a  character  more  remark- 
able. Gen.  Gordon  was  born  in  Upson  County  Georgia,  Feb- 
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urary  6th,  1833.  In  1852  at  the  age  of  20,  he  received  his 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  at  once  took 
up  his  profession,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  gave  up  this  work  to  relieve  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  mines  in  North  Georgia. 

It  was  here  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  that  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet  came  to  the  ears  of  the  South' s  great 
leader,  and  in  his  heart  kindled  the  fire  of  love  for  his  peo- 
ple and  their  cause. 

Taking  his  stand  proudly  beneath  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  he 
quickly  rose  from  Captain  to  the  higher  positions  until  the 
memorable  May  morning  at  Spotsylvania,  when  "he  was  ap- 
pointed Major  General." 

During  his  service  he  was  always  kind  but  stern.  Love 
guided  his  life,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  ranks  at  Appomattox 
and  shook  hands  for  the  last  time  with  his  men,  the  eyes  of 
every  man  overflowed  with  tears. 

But  his  influence  was  not  to  end  with  the  battle  of  Appo- 
mattox. The  fiercest  battle  Vv^as  yet  to  come,  and  it  was  in 
this  conflict  that  he  has  won  the  love  of  his  comrades,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  generation  has  kindled  a  fire  of 
devotion  that  will  never  die  out. 

Out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  and  from  the  control  of 
the  debased  he  has  helped  to  raise  the  South,  and  as  a  true 
son  of  the  New  South,  he  has  served  the  reunited  country 
with  undying  zeal.  '06  Jno.  C.  Candler 
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The  lighting  power  of  electricity  depends  upon  resistance. 
If  the  conductor  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  full  current  it 
will  not  glow  and  scintillate  with  the  brilliancy,  which  says 
to  darkness, '  'Be  thou  disspelled, "  and  forth  with  there  is  light. 
The  sailor  takes  the  helm  and  turns  the  great  ocean  steamer 
towards  the  open  sea.  In  so  doing  he  realizes  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  against  the  prow  of  the  vessel  is  the  great- 
est force  which  he  has  to  overcome,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
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also  knows  that  if  this  same  water  did  not  offer  resistance  to 
the  propeller  his  steamer  could  make  no  headway  nor  reach 
the  desired  haven. 

In  human  life  as  well  as  in  the  physical  realm  the 
law  of  resistance  is  the  law  of  progress.  Difficulties 
are  the  motor  forces  that  bring  into  action  our  greatest 
powers  and  make  possible  the  highest  success.  They  are 
a  savor  of  life,  for  powers  that  lie  dormant  die.  The  things 
that  offer  the  greatest  resistance  also  develops  the  greatest 
strength.  Our  acheivements  are  not  at  all  determined  by 
our  limitations.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  peopl^ 
whose  physical  limitations  are  of  the  severest  kind.  Take 
Helen  Keller,  for  instance:  Surely  a  soul  could  not  experi- 
ence greater  diflSculties.  Deprived  of  sight  and  hearing, 
with  no  avenue  to  the  outer  world  save  the  sense  of  touch, 
she  has  accomplished  far  more  than  most  people  gifted  with 
greater  capacities  and  endowed  with  all  the  faculties.  Nor 
is  Miss  Keller  an  isolated  example.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  will  show  that  many  of  the  world's  greatest  men 
and  women,  both  of  acient  and  modern  times,  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  spite  of  the  greatest  difficultes.  For  many  of 
them  it  was  the  way  of  humiliation,  but  nevertheless 
it  led  to  the  highest  success  and  to  an  undying  fame.  From 
the  long  roll  of  honored  dead  we  mention  merely  as  examples. 
Homer,  Socrates,  Milton,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  L,in- 
coln  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Difi5culties  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  ones 
life,  to  make  it  an  integer,  a  complete  unit.  No  matter  how 
fine  the  particles  of  bronze,  unless  there  is  cohesive  power 
the  statue  will  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  is  released  from  the 
mould.  The  metal  must  be  subjected  to  the  intensest  heat, 
else  there  will  be  no  lasting  beauty  and  symmetry.  So  with 
our  lives;  it  is  by  struggling  with  difficulties  that  our  faculties 
have  proper  relationship  and  complete  unity.  Then,  and  only 
then,  is  it  possible  for  the  whole  self  to  triumph  over  the 
pastial  self.  To  every  one  there  co  nes  the  possibilty  of  mak- 
ing his  life  a  masterpiece.  By  overcoming  this  difficulty 
today  and  that  one  tomorrow,  building  the  structure  stone 
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by  stone,  watching  it  develop  in  beauty  and  grandeur  until 
tlie  whole  shall  stand  forth  in  the  magnificence  and  glory  of 
perfected  manhood. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  great  opportunities  make  great 
men.  It  is  more  often  true  that  difficulties  and  limitations 
prove  to  be  the  ladder  on  which  men  rise  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibilty  and  usefulness.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  if  the 
present  generation  is  fed  on  condensed  milk  and  predigested 
food,  a  toothless,  invertibrate  one  will  follow.  For  many 
people's  life  is  being  made  too  easy — the  way  too  smooth.  On 
all  sides  we  see  the  tendency  to  outflank  difficulties  instead  of 
meeting  them  face  to  face  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
young  men  and  young  women  seek  schools  with  low  standards 
that  they  might  complete  a  short  college  course  and  enter 
life  with  an  A.  B.  or.  B.  S.  degree  which  can  in  no  way  help 
them,  since  the  toil  and  achievement  that  ought  to  stand  back 
of  a  degree  is  lacking.  They  forget  that  the  value  of  a 
diploma  does  not  consist  of  a  piece  of  parchment  tied  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  but  that  the  true  value,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  in 
the  development  of  the  power  of  concentration  which  results 
from  the  mastery  of  difficult  problems. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  are  fighting  down  difficulties- 
most  often  that  of  poverty — are  the  ones  who  are  doing  most 
to  set  the  standard  of  high  intellectual  attainment.  They 
use  their  difficulties  as  scaffolding  around  the  house 
they  build.  Scaffolding,  of  course,  is  to  be  removed  when 
the  house  is  finished,  but  without  it  there  can  be  no  strong, 
complete,  and  enduring  vStructure.  It  is  on  the  scaffolding 
that  we  climb  upward  to  carry  the  unfinished  work  to  com- 
pletion.   The  poet  has  beautifully  expressed  the  thought: 

"We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our  feet; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  or  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet." 

To  the  heroic  soul  no  barriers  are  insurmountable,  no 
fortresses  impregnable,  no  foes  formidable.    Before  such  a 
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soul  difficulties  disappear  as  winter's  snow  when  kissed  by 
the  springtime  sun.  But  there  can  be  no  real  heroism  with- 
out a  great  life  purpose.  The  mind  must  be  permeated 
through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of  achivement.  The 
mists  of  doubt  and  failure  vanish  before  a,  great  purpose. 
Xo  o^nen  of  evil  can  turn  it  aside.  A  life  domination  by  such 
a  purpose  may  be  compared  to  a  great  river  breaking  through 
mountain  passes,  cutting  its  way  through  solid  rock,  and 
flowing  out  into  the  ocean  with  a  strength  and  force  that  is 
felt  far  out  at  sea.  How  different  is  the  river  that  finds  an 
open  plain  to  the  ocean!  It  breaks  into  a  hunhred  channels, 
looses  its  way  in  the  sands  and  marshes,  and  has  no  well 
defined  outlet  to  its  ocean  home. 

It  was  the  mountain  barrier  that  made  the  first  river  clear 
and  swift,  and  so  it  is  with  our  lives.  When  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  some  difficulty,  dazed  by  the  mas:nitude  of  some 
towering  barrier  that  lies  across  our  pathway,  it  is  then  that 
the  soul  finds  the  monitions  of  an  infinite  presence,  inspiring 
it  with  determination  and  nerving  it  for  great  acheivement. 
It  is  through  experiences  in  encountering  difficulties  that 
God  would  teach  ns  his  great  lesson  that  mind  is  superior  to 
matter  that  all  material  things,  however  formidable  they  may 
appear,  are  absolutely  passive,  that  the  spirit  is  the  source  of 
power,  and  all  things  are  subject  to  the  will  of  man. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  and  it  is — let  us  not  despair, 
but  with  the  tread  of  conquorers  go  forth  to  meet  the  hard 
things  of  life,  knowing  that  they  furnish  the  steps  by  which 
we  climb  onward  and  upward,  higher,  still  higher,  over  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  and  toils  until  we  have  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  turn  to  gaze  upon  a  conquered 
world  and  to  behold  the  way  over  which  we  have  come 
through  marsh  and  fen,  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow.  Then 
what  joy  will  the  thronging  memories  bring  of  victory  on 
that  field  of  battle,  of  success  in  that  endeavor,  of  triumph 
in  that  undertaking!  Who  has  ever  felt  the  thrill  that 
tingles  along  the  nerves  and  sets  the  whole  being  to 
vibrating  with  joy  over  some  difficulty  removed,  some  barrier 
broken  down,  some  ragged  height  scahd,  and  not  thanked 
Goa  for  the  hard  things  of  life?  "88" 
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ARTICLE  I  -TiTLK. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  South  Carolina 
Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Association. 

ARTICLE  I r— Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  develop  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  colleges  of  the 
State ;  to  foster  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  oratory  in 
the  several  colleges,  and  to  hold  annual  contests  at  such 
times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE  III— Membership. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  the  following  college  mem- 
bership :  Furman  University,  Wofford  College,  Clemson  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina, 
Erskine  College,  Newberry  College,  and  such  other  institu- 
tions as  shall  be  admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual  conven- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  IV— Officers. 

Section  1. — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Recorder,  Treas- 
urer, Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Secretary  of  the  Sealed 
Marks,  one  of  the  six  colleges  now  represented  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  alternating  annually  in  the  order  of  colleges  as 
named . 

Sec.  2. — All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot — the  nominations  being  made  by  a  nominating  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  college  represent- 
ative receiving  a  majority  vote  shall  be  decided  the  choice 
of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3. — The  President  of  the  Association  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  ex-prizemen  shall  have  their  names 
pi^roUed  on  the  honor  roU  of  the  Assooiatiop- 
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Sec.  4.— The  new  officers  shall  take  their  seats  for  one 
calendar  year. 

Sec.  5. — If  any  office  in  the  Association  shall  become 
vacant,  the  student  body  of  the  college  represented  by  the 
vacating  officer  shall  have  power  to  elect  his  snccessor. 

ARTICIvK  V— Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings.  He  shall  be  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  annual  contest;  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  all  cases 
of  a  tie  in  the  convention;  shall  attach  his  signature  to 
certificates  of  membership,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  call 
special  meetings  at  his  discretion. 

S9C.  2  — The  Vice-President  shall  be  active  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  as  a  representative  of  his 
institution  he  shall  have  a  voice  in  all  deliberations  of  the 
committee.  In  case  of  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President  shall  become  the  active  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  thirty  days 
previous  to  the  annual  contest. 

Sec.  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  and  Kecorder 
to  keep  an  accurate  copy  of  all  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  which  shall  be  made  by  the  Association. 
He  shall  also  keep  in  suitable  record  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  both  active  and  alumni,  according  to  colleges 
represented,  and  shall  keep  and  file  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention,  and  copies  of  all  orations  delivered  in 
annual  contest. 

He  shall  also  notify  each  college  of  the  Association  as  to 
the  officers  immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary to  sign  and  issue  certificates  of  personal  membership 
upon  the  order  of  the  President,  and  shall  attend  to  sueh 
correspondence  as  may  devolve  upon  him,  and  any  other 
duties  the  Association  may  authorize. 

Sec.  5. — The  Treasurer  shaU  kpep  all  accounts  of  the 
Association  and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Executive 
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Committee.  He  shall  keep  on  dexjosit  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Association ;  shall  receive  all  dues  and  receipt 
for  same. 

Sec.  6. — The  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks  shall  receive  and 
keep  the  grades  from  committee,  Section  A;  shall  not 
open  them  except  in  the  presence  of  committee,  Section  B, 
on  night  of  contest ;  and  shall  then  and  there  assist  Section 
B  in  combining  and  tabulating  the  grades  of  the  two  com- 
mittees. 

ARTICLE  VI— Executive  Committee. 

Section  1. — The  President  shall  appoint  annually  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  consisting  of  one  representative  from 
each  college  having  membership  in  the  Association.  No 
officer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec  2.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  audit  all  accounts  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  committee  shall  decide  all  contests  in  regard 
to  personal  membership. 

Sec.  3. — The  annual  oratorical  contests  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee . 

Sec.  4. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  each  year 
at  its  meeting  a  committee  to  select  the  medals,  and  this 
committee  must  take  into  consideration  as  to  the  design  of 
the  first  medal,  the  Palmetto  tree. 

ARTICLE  VII— Committee  on  Decision. 

Section  1. — Six  persons  shall  constitute  the  Committee  on 
Decision.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Decision  shall 
not  at  any  time  have  been  connected  in  any  capacity,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  any  contesting  institution.  No 
member  of  "committee,  Section  A,  shall  be  selected  from 
South  Carolina. 

Sec.  2. — The  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  divided  into 
two  equal  sections,  A  and  B.  Section  A  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President' at  least  sixty  days  previous  to  the  contest, 
and  each  college  of  the  Association  shall  be  notified  as  soon 
as  practicable  of  the  committee's  selection  and  acceptance. 
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This  committee,  Ssction  A,  shall  compare  all  orations  sub- 
mitted to  them  and  shall  grade  them  on  the  following 
points:  Originality^  Thought  co id  Rhetor ic,  giving  one  final 
grade  for  each  oration.  This  grade  shall  be  on  the  scale  of 
one  hundred — the  best  oration,  if  considered  perfect,  being 
graded  one  hundred,  and  the  remaining  orations  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit  as  compared  to  the  first. 

Sec.  3. — Section  B  shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest.  This 
committee  section  shall  grade  on  delivery.  All  points  shall 
rank  equally;  shall  be  graded  without  consultation,  each 
member  of  the  section  giving  one  grade  to  each  oration. 
This  grade  shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred  as  in  Sec- 
tion A. 

Sec.  4. — Any  college  of  the  Association  shall  have  the 
right  to  object  to  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Decis- 
ion, but  not  more  than  two  objections  shall  be  allowed  each 
college,  and  such  objections  shall  be  submitted  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  at  least  twenty- 
five  days  for  Section  A,  and  ten  days  for  Section  B,  previous 
to  the  contest. 

Sec.  5. — The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
at  least  twenty-five  days  before  the  contest,  shall  forward 
a  typewritten  copy  of  each  oration  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee,  Section  A,  who  shall  grade  them  and  send  sealed 
copies  of  their  grades  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks. 
These  grades  shall  reach  their  destination  at  least  four  days 
previous  to  the  contest.  Neither  the  names  of  the  authors 
or  the  orations  nor  the  institutions  represented  shall  be 
known  by  any  member  of  Committee,  Section  A.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  furnish  each 
member  of  Committee,  Section  A,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks. 

Sec.  6. — At  the  close  of  the  contest  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience  assembled  the  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks, 
assisted  by  the  members  of  Committee,  Section  B,  shall 
make  a  final  average     At  no  other  place  and  time  and 
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under  no  other  circumstances,  whatsoever,  shall  any  of  the 
sealed  grades  be  opened. 

Sec.  7. — The  orator,  whose  grade  from  all  members  of  the 
entire  Committee  on  Decision  is  found  to  be  the  greatest, 
shall  be  awarded  the  first  honor  medal,  The  orator  whose 
rade  is  next  highest  shall  be  awarded  the  second  honor 
medal.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  first  or  second  honor,  or  both, 
Committee,  Section  B,  shall  retire  and  without  consultation 
shall  cast  one  sealed  ballot  for  the  orator,  or  orators,  judged 
by  them  to  be  most  entitled  to  the  prize  or  prizes.  The 
chairman  of  Committee,  Section  B,  shall  then  announce  to 
the  audience  the  result.  The  markings  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Decision  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  daily 
newspaper. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Orations. 

In  the  contests  of  this  Association,  no  oration  shall  con- 
tain more  than  twenty-five  hundred  words,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  construe  this  article  strictly  to 
the  letter,  and  to  return  any  oration  exceeding  the  above 
limit.  Any  analysis,  outline  or  explanation  attached  to 
the  oration  shall  be  considered  a  part  thereof,  counted  and 
graded  accordingly.  x\ll  orations  shall  be  composed  and 
written  by  the  contestants  themselves,  without  assistance, 
and  as  regards  delivery,  they  shall  receive  no  assistance 
except  from  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  they 
represent,  on  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  contest. 

ARTICLE  IX— Rrpreskntatives. 

The  mode  of  selection  of  the  contestants  from  each  colle;^© 
shall  be  decided  by  each  institution  forming  this  Associa- 
tion. 'Each  college  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  representa- 
tive, and  he  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties ;  shall  be  an  undergraduate  at  the  time  of  his  selection. 
Each  representative  shall  have  made  and  forwarded  to  tha 
Secretary  three  typewritten  copies  of  his  oration  at  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest. 

ARTICLE  X— E^ES. 

Bect5}03R  l. — Each  college  of  the  Association  shall  pay  ?i.ri 
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annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars.  This  fee  shall  be  paid  at  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest. 

Sec.  2. — Each  contestant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 
Upon  the  payment  of  this  fee  the  Treasurer  shall  issue  his 
receipt,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  who  shall  then  issue  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  Association  and  shall  forward  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  Any  representative  who  shall  fail  to  pay 
this  fee  within  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest  for  prizes. 

ARTICLE  XI .  —Prizes. 

As  testimonials  of  success  in  the  contests  of  this  Associa- 
tion there  shall  be  awarded  two  prizes ;  as  first  honor,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars ;  as  second  honor,  a 
gold  medal  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

ARTICLE  XII.— Conventions. 

Section  1. — The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  contestants  from  each  college, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall 
meet  at  such  time  preceding  the  contest  as  the  President 
may  direct.  Each  college  representative  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote.  All  representatives  who  take  part  in  the  con- 
test, and  all  officers  of  the  Association  present  shall  attend 
the  convention.  Failure  to  do  so,  without  a  valid  excuse, 
shall  subject  offender  to  expulsion.  All  alumni  members 
present  shall  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  upon 
any  question  except  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

ARTICLE  XIII— Exclusion  from  Membership. 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  send  its  quota  of 
representatives  to  any  annual  contest  without  furnishing  to 
the  Executive  Committee  a  satisfactory  reason,  or  failing  to 
pay  its  annual  dues  within  the  time  limit,  shall  be  exclude^ 
from  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIV— Contestants. 

flection  1. — ^The  order  of  speakers  shall  be  drawn  for  ^t 
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the  meeting  of  the  Executive  ( 'ommittee,  at  least  thirty- 
days  before  the  contest.  Each  contestant's  place,  name  and 
subject  of  oration  alone  shall  appear  on  the  program. 

Sec.  2. — A  contestant  shall  not  appear  in  uniform,  or 
wear  college  colors,  medals  or  pins,  and  no  college  banner 
shall  be  placed  in  any  position,  whatsoever,  during  the  time 
of  the  contest,  so  as  to  designate  the  representative  of  any 
00  liege. 

Sec.  8. — The  successful  contestant  shall  represent  the 
Association  in  the  Southern  Inter-State  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE  XV— PuBWCATioNS. 

The  Association  shall  have  no  official  organ,  but  each  year 
the  different  colleges  shall  publish  in  the  January  issues  of 
their  magazines  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  together 
with  a  list  of  its  officers. 

ARTICLK  XVI— Authority  Recognized. 

All  questions  of  parliamentary  forms  and  usages,  not 
provided  for  by  this  Constitution,  shall  be  referred  to 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order." 

ARTICLE  XVII— Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  by  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the  college 
representatives  present. 

President,  C.  W.  Riser,  Nev/berry;  Vice-President,  J.  M. 
Daniel,  Furman;  Secretary  and  Recorder,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr., 
Wofford;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Roberts,  Clemson;  Correspond- 
ing-Secretary, T.  H.  Smoot,  P.  C.  of  S.  C;  Secretary 
of  Sealed  Marks,  G.  D.  Brown,  Erskiue. 

Executive  Committee— E.  W.  Hiers,  Newberry;  E. 
Inman,  Furman;  W.  D.  Burnett,  Wofford;  J.  B.  Mosely, 
Clemson;  J.  H.  Clarke,  P.  C.  of  S.  C;  W.  J.  Hunter, 
Erskine. 
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Ediborial  Oeparfcrpepb 

POWER  W.  BETHEA,  Editor. 


Hnmvcfsary  of  With  this  issue  marks  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
thc  ^OUvn^l\*  ^ary  of  the  Journal.  Its  career  has  been  a 
checkered  one,  yet  there  have  been  some  men 
on  its  staff  in  the  by-gone  years  who  are  filling  the  front  walks 
of  life.  In  its  infancy  while  the  intention  was  a  good  one,  there 
was  a  lack  of  means  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  publish  a  first- 
class  college  paper.  Nevertheless,  as  years  passed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  success  was  the  result. 
But  for  the  latter  part  of  the  last  decade  the  Journal  has  not 
approached  the  ideal  as  near  as  might  have  been  expected,  per- 
haps more  on  account  of  the  small  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
the  boys  than  by  the  inefficiency  or  negligence  of  its  boards. 
Let  us  not  be  discouraged  however,  by  these  shortcomings,  but 
rather  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  remember  to  '  'Look 
not  mournfully  into  the  Past,  it  comes  not  back  again;  but 
wisely  improve  the  Present,  it  is  ours;  and  go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 
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"Cry  foi*  the  Wofford,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  has 
"Crack  'Ceam,  inaugurated  the  idea  of  track  athletics.  And 
it  is  not  such  a  bad  one,  either.  This  sport, 
so  long  popular  in  the  North,  is  fast  becoming  Southernized, 
and  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  leading  colleges 
in  the  South.  Everyone  who  has  any  interest  in  athletics 
should  try  for  the  team.  We  have  some  of  the  very  best  of 
material  in  college  at  present,  and  with  the  excellent  instruction 
of  our  efficient  gymnasium  director,  who  is  both  willing  and 
desirous  of  training  the  team,  we  will  be  able  to  cope  with  any 
team  in  the  South,  Why  cannot  every  one  put  talk  into  concrete 
reality  and  develop  a  team  that  would  reflect  credit  on  the  Col- 
lege and  the  State? 

The  work  of  organizing  has  already  begun,  and  in  early 
spring  a  practice  meet  will  be  held  at  which  the  regular  team 
will  be  selected  to  represent  the  college.  The  students  have 
always  responded  where  college  spirit  has  demanded,  and  it  will 
be  a  painful  disgrace  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  us  at  present. 


Dr»  Swiitb  to  OellWI*      We  are  glad  to  annouace  that  Dr. 

I^ltCI*ai*y  BiddvCQQ*  Charles  Forster  Smith,  .Professor  of 
Philology  and  Greek  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  will  deliver  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Literary  Address 
before  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  Societies  at  next  commencement. 
It  being  the  year  for  the  Calhouns  to  select  the  speaker,  the  letter  was 
received  a  few  days  ago  by  their  corresponding  secretary  stating 
Dr.  Smith's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  address. 
Having  taken  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  one  of  the  Grerman 
Universities,  and,  being  the  author  of  several  notable  books,  he 
is  well  known  throughout  the  country  and  Europe  as  well. 

Dr.  Smith's  acceptance  will  be  doubly  appreciated  by  all  loyal 
supporters  of  the  college.  Firstly,  because  he  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  college,  and  for  four  years  held  the  chair  of  G-reek  and  Ger- 
man therein.  Secondly,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  will  be 
deprived  of  participating  in  the  Semi- Centennial  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  which  will  take  place  the  same  week  Wofford' s 
exercises  are  held. 
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for  ^Clof ford's  -Never  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  has 
Sndowmetlt*  Wofford  had  such  brilliant  prospects  as  she 
has  today.  The  people  not  only  in  Spartan- 
burg but  all  over  the  Slate  are  coming  to  recognize  the  true 
relation  between  Wofford  College  and  Methodism  ;  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  College  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  must  ever 
be  inseparable.  Wofford  is  in  a  transition  period  between  the 
small  college  that  it  was  and  the  great  college  that  it  is  to  be. 
Prejudice  and  opposition  have  both  been  crushed,  and  we  are 
not  only  commanding  the  friendship  and  loyal  support  of  our 
own  city  people  but  the  more  distant  sections  as  well.  The 
greatest  objective  evidence  of  this  growing  spirit  is  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  increase  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  College  $100,000.  This  is  all  but  a  certainty, 
and  we  may  safely  expect  to  see  it  secured  ere  the  Semi-Centen- 
nial  Celebration  at  the  coming  commencement.  When  we  say  it 
is  all  but  a  certainty,  we  mean  that  we  have  implicit  confidence 
in  those  men  the  Board  have  selected  to  secure  the  fund.  We 
believe  that  if  any  trio  in  South  Carolina  can  secure  the  amount, 
they  are  Prof.  Clinkscales,  Pres.  Snyder,  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Kogers. 

The  following  is  the  announcement  from  Bishop  W.  W.  Dun- 
can, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  below  it  the  com- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  R.  Richardson,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  relative  to  this  commendable  and  patriotic  work: 

"It  has  been  now  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Benjamin  Wofford  left 
his  fortune  of  $100,000  to  found  the  institution  which  bears  his 
name.  In  spite  of  its  comparatively  limited  resources,  during 
the  half  century  of  its  history,  Wofford  College  has  amply 
justified  the  wisdom  of  its  founder.  Its  fame  has  gone  out  as  a 
college  where  men  are  trained  through  religion  and  scholarship 
to  the  highest  service  to  society.  In  every  walk  of  life  the  men 
who  bear  its  stamp  show  such  leadership  as  to  cause  one  to  say 
that  Wofford  College  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  the 
Methodist  Church  in  South  Carolina  has.  In  the  sphere  of 
scholarship,  in  the  church,  in  society,  in  political  life,  in  all  the 
practical  activities  the  men  of  Wofford  illustrate  the  high  policy 
that  has  directed  her  aims. 
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"What  Wofford  has  been  and  is  has  caused  the  collej^e  to  be 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  affection  of  the  people.  No  institution 
in  the  South  has  a  more  loyal  body  of  alumni,  none  more  truly 
the  confidence  of  its  constituency,  and  about  none  have  there 
gathered  richer  traditions  as  to  moral  tone,  relioious  influence, 
genuine  scholarship,  and  the  fine  manliness  of  its  students. 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  feeling  has  been  growing  that  all 
that  Wofford  has  been  should  be  not  only  conserved  but  fur- 
thered to  still  greater  power  and  efficiency.  With  this  feeling, 
too,  has  come  the  recognition  that  this  could  only  be  done 
through  a  greatly  increased  endowment.  This  general  recogni- 
tion found  expression  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  at  Greenville  in  the  resolution  urging  the  trustees  to 
take  immediate  steps  toward  increasing  the  endowment.  Now, 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  the  Conference,  the  trustees  held 
a  specially  called  meeting  January  6th  and  perfected  plans  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  It  was  their  unanimous 
judgment  that  Professor  J.  G.  Clinkscales  should  undertake  the 
movement.  With  him  have  be^n  associated  President  H.  N. 
Snyder  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Rogers.  Under  their  united  manage- 
ment a  campaign  will  be  conducted  for  raising  $100, 0(K)  or  more 
for  the  endowment  of  Wofford  College. 

"Can  this  be  done?  Shall  it  be  done?  Yes,  is  the  answer 
everywhere.  A  strong  pull  altogether,  by  the  Church,  by  the 
alumni,  and  by  all  who  value  what  Wofford  College  is,  and  the 
amount  is  raised.  And  in  doing  this  no  richer  contribution  can 
be  made  to  the  best  and  highest  life  of  the  State  and  the  South. 
We  are  in  the  fight,  and  the  victory  is  ours  if  we  all  shall  give 
thought,  and  energy  and  means  to  it.  Nay.  more.  We  could 
enter  upon  it  at  no  more  fitting  time — the  semi-centennial  year 
of  the  history  of  Wofford.  And  then,  too,  we  have  the  inspir- 
ation of  what  the  Baptist  Church,  our  sister  denomination,  has 
done  for  Furman  University.  What  they  have  done,  we,  as 
Methodists,  can  do. 

W.  W.  Duncan, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

* 'The  above  statement  of  Bishop  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  of  Wofford  College,  will  be  read  with  more  than 
usual  interest  by  the  friends  of  the  college.  We  are  committed 
to  this  movement  to  add  at  least  $100,000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  Wofford  College.  We  must  not  do  less — we  can  and 
should  do  more.  The  necessities  of  the  college  demand  it.  We 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Trustees  can  and  will 
b'^  raised.  The  enthusiastic  response  called  forth  by  the  suggestion 
made  by  Bishop  Smith  at  Greenville  that  the  Methodists  of  South 
Carolina  raise  an  endowment  of  $100,000  this  year  for  Wofford 
College  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  what  the 
college  has  done  for  the  young  men  of  our  Church  and  State 
during  the  half  a  century  of  its  existence,  ife  an  indication  of  the 
strong  hold  that  the  college  has  upon  the  affections  of  preachers 
and  people.  A  further  indication  of  the  awakening  of  a  new 
and  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Wofford  is  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Conference  'urging  the  Trustees  to  take  immediate 
steps  toward  increasing  the  endowment, '  The  Trustees  have 
taken  steps  toward  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Conference. 
When  we  voted  in  favor  of  that  resolution,  it  was  a  pledge  on  our 
part  to  give  ourselves,  to  the  fall  extent  of  our  ability,  to  this 
important  mf vement.  For  years  we  have  been  talking  about 
endowing  Wofford  College — now  let  us  convert  talk  into  a  con- 
crete reality. 

'*This  is  our  day  of  opportunity.  We  must  act  promptly  and 
with  the  invincible  purpose  to  succeed.  We  commend  to  our 
people  throughout  the  State  the  men  to  whom  the  Trustees  have 
committed  this  undertaking.  They  are  our  leaders.  Professor 
Clinkscales,  President  Snyder,  W.  A.  Rogers — it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  three  men  among  us  who  possess  in  so  high  a  degree 
the  qualities  of  leadership,  and  each  man's  heart  is  in  the  work. 
But  their  success  depends  largely  upon  the  cooperation  of  our 
pastors  and  the  leading  laymen  of  the  Church.  South  Carolina 
Methodism  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  And  we  believe 
that  every  man  will  rally,  without  hesitation  or  reservation,  to 
the  call  of  his  Church.  The  endowment  of  Colleges  is  in  the 
air.  The  friends  of  Furman  University  have  just  raised,  with 
surprising  promptness  and  ease,  an  endowment  of  $125,000. 
Are  South  Carolina  Methodists  less  able  to  do  for  Wofford  what 
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our  Baptist  brethueu  have  done  for  tLieir  college  ?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  ability — for,  as  to  that,  we  are  abundantly  able  to 
swell  the  endowment  to  half  a  million — but  it  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  willingness.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  people  are  lacking 
in  appreciation  of  what  Wofford  is  aud  has  done  for  Methodism. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  this  grand  institution  has  been  an 
important,  if  not  the  chief,  factor  in  the  making  of  South  Caro- 
lina Methodism.  But  the  pressing  need  of  the  hour  is  to  get 
them,  individually,  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  better  equipment 
of  Wofford  for  future  work.    Our  college  must  be  endowed." 


ExclpangG  Dsparbrpenb. 

R.  O.  LAWTOJf,  Editor. 


We  have  just  reviewed  the  December  issue  of  the  Converse 
Concept.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  issue  of  the  season. 
"Christmas  at  the  Heights''  is  a  most  pleasing  and  happy  de- 
parture in  the  story  line.  Tt  is  novel,  clever,  original  and 
humorous.  After  one  reads  a  succession  of  sentimental  and 
pathetic  attempts  and  would-be  stories,  it  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  meet  such  a  sparkling,  laughing  story.  Whoever  wrote  it — 
we  have  cause  to  believe  siie  has  passed  through  similar  experi- 
ences— should  be  favorably  criticised  and  congratulated.  * 'Dur- 
ing the  Encampment"  is  another  original  story  and  well  written. 
At  first  it  lags  a  little  and  seems  inclined  to  be  sickly,  but  our 
interest  is  soon  aroused,  and  it  develops  into  a  catchy  plot. 
We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  sound  of  that  smothered 
"There — that'll  do,  '  however.  "Our  Irish  Hero"  is  a  well 
written  and  to-the-point  essay  on  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  Besides 
its  merit  as  an  essay  it  is  instructive.  "Are  Christmas  Holidays 
Beneficial?''  is  a  pertinent  question,  and  cleverly  answered  by 
the  writer.  Miss  Aldrich's  maiden  effort,  "Christmas  Cus- 
toms,'' is  a  fine  beginning,  and  contains  some  valuable  informa- 
tion. "A  Christmas  Story, "  by  "Pig,"  is  up  to  the  high  average, 
and  is  a  departure- — and  a  pleasant  one.  We  are  not  exactly 
clear  about  that  ''blue,  lace  thing,"  however.  "Thoughts  that 
Winter  Brings"  is  a  poem  of  real  worth. 

The  Carolinian  for  December  is  one  of  the  best  college  mag- 
azines we  have  read.  The  laws  of  proportion  in  essay,  poetry 
and  story  are  well  observed,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  slip-ups,  all  of  the  contributions  are  qualified.  The  first 
poem,  "The  Wonderful  Realm, "  is  excelled  by  no  other  that 
we  have  read  during  the  present  scholastic  year.  There  is  a 
genuine  rhythmic  cadence  about  the  poem  that  gives  it  a  sort  of 
classic  ring.  If  some  of  our  contemporaries  could  only  catch 
that  cadence  and  be  charmed  thereby!    "The  Closing  Days" 
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bid  fair  to  be  a  good  story,  told  in  a  novel  way,  until  we  had 
all  but  completed  it,  when  suddenly  it  developed  into  sickly, 
maudlin,  and  weak  sentimentality — a  failinsj  that  ruins  so  many 
college  stories.  "Reveries"  is  a  unique  thing  and  well  written. 
"The  Summum  Bonum  of  Modern  Psychic  Existence"  came 
near  scaring  us  off  with  its  mere  title,  but  it  is  not  so  loud  after 
all.  In  fact,  it  is  a  strong  piece  of  work.  "When  Polly  Decks 
the  Christmas  Tree"  is  another  of  those  apologies  for  poems. 
'•Are  You  Ready"  and  "His  Stolen  Christmas  Present"  are  both 
cleverly  conceived  stories,  and  well  developed. 

On  the  whole,  the  Charleston  College  Jomnal  seems  to  be  in 
bad  health — it  looks  thin.  "A  Resting  Place,"  the  first  poem 
in  the  December  issue,  is  characterized  by  feeling,  thought, 
and  poetic  expression.  It  is  a  happy  poem.  The  next  is  a 
story,  or  rather  a  pathetic  attempt  in  that  direction.  It  is 
entitled  "Two  Queer  Accidents."  The  accidents  happen  not  to 
be  the  only  queer  things  about  the  story,  however,  the  whole 
thing  is  queer,  painfull  and  sadly  so.  And  as  to  possessing  the 
art  ofdeveloping  a  story,  the  writer  doesn't  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples. The  Journal  could  improve  and  still  have  room  for  that  sort 
of  business. 

Tn  The  Limestone  Star  "From  Mansion  to  Cottage"  is  a  pretty 
good  story  that  has  been  worn  thread- bare;  fortune  gone,  beau- 
tiful home  sacrificed,  and  contentment  found  in  a  humble  and 
unpretentious  cottage.  The  writer  evidently  has  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  the  word  ^'beautiful,"  for  she  used  it  seventeen 
times  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  writer  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  we  can  be  surfeited  with  beauty  as  well  as  other 
things.  We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  that  govern  the  paragraph,  there  being 
only  one  paragraph  in  the  whole  story.  "A  Review  of  Silas 
Marner"  reflects  credit  upon  the  writer,  being  well  written  and 
comprehensive.  "Only  a  School  Girl"  is  an  exceedingly  clever- 
intf^resting,  and  original  story.  It  has  its  share  of  slaLg,  but 
it  is  such  bright  slang  that  it  is  not  so  grating.  Another  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  story  is  that  the  scene  is  local.  The 
writer  cloes  not  cross  the  ocean  for  a  plot  and  a  background-r- 
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that  sort  of  thing  generallj'  ends  up  in  a  ship-wreck,  anyway. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  Star  Magazine  print  a  poem  or 
two  for  a  change.  Surely  those  girls  have  sentiment  enough 
to  write  poetry  (?). 

The  Winthrop  College  Journal  for  December  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent issue.  It  begins  with  a  good  poem  and  keeps  up  with  the 
high  standard  all  through.  "Women  Who  Are  Known  to 
Us  Through  Their  Association  with  Men  ol  Letters"  is  oppor- 
tunely instructive.  It  tells  us  especially  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
association  with  Mi's.  Shrole.  "El  Dorado"  is  a  very  fine 
story,  and  it  hasn't  any  sickening,  weak  sentimentality  about  it. 
It  is  unusually  well  developed  and  written.  "The  Perils  of 
Chicken  Stealing''  is  a  story  that  is  calculated  to  make  anybody 
laugh.    It  is  pleasingly  bright  and  humorously  entertaining. 


NOTHING  DOING. 

We  went  to  Cupid's  garden; 

We  wandered  o'er  the  land; 
The  morn  was  shining  brightly, 

I  held  her  little — shawl. 
Yes,  I  held  her  little  shawl — 

How  fast  the  evening  flies — 
We  spake  in  tones  of  love; 

I  gazed  into  her  lunch-basket. 
I  gazed  into  her  basket; 

I  wished  I  had  a  taste. 
There  sat  my  lovely  charmer, 

My  arm  around  her — umbrella. 
Embracing  her  umbrella — 

This  charming  little  miss. 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  mischief— 
I  slyly  stole  a — sandwich. — Ex. 


Teacher.  —  "Willie,  state  this  sentence  in  other  words,  'the 
goat  butted  the  boy  out  of  the  window.'  " 
Willie.  T"  "He  hvirje^  the  preyloufis  end  qf  his  !ingit9wy  against 
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the  boy  with  an  eagerness  and  velocity  which,  backed  by  the 
goat's  avordupois,  was  not 'relaxed  ■  until  the  instigation  of  the 
vehement  exasperation  was  landed  on  terra  firma  outside  the 
pale  of  the  goat's  jurisdiction." — Ex. 


A  jolly  young  chemistry  tough, 
While  mixing  a  compound  of  stuff, 

Dropped  a  match  in  a  vial, 

And  after  a  while 
They  found  a  front  tooth  and  a  cuff.— Ex. 


What  shall  we  do  with  the  old  maids  ? 

'Tis  a  problem  hard  to  solve. 
It  has  puzzled  harder  heads  than  mine; 

Young  man,  make  your  resolve. 

(With  all  due  apologies  to  Tennyson.) 
Broke,  Broke,  Broke, 
On  these  steep  red  hills  I  lie, 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

And  the  many  bills  go  on 

To  their  baven  near  the  Hill, 

But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  dime 

And  the  sound  of  a  jingle  now  still. 

Broke,  Broke,  Broke, 

On  these  red  hills  to  be* 
For  the  shining  face  of  a  dime  now  gone 
May  never  come  back  to  me. 

"Steach"  on  discontinuing  business. 


•^lumnl  Deparbmsnb, 

E.  P.  McWHIRTER,  Editor. 


C.  C.  Alexander,  the  poet  of  the  class,  is  uow  principal  of 
the  Darlington  graded  school  , Darlington,  S.  C. 

B.  H.  Boyd  has  a  very  flourishing  school  in  Appling,  Ga. , 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Augusta. 

C.  B.  Burnett  of  base-ball  fame  is  now  in  the  oil  business 
in  Beaumont,  Texas. 

J.  E.  Edwards  will  soon  graduate  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

J.  C.  Fairey  is  working  in  a  railroad  office  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

A.  D.  Gray  is  traveling  salesman  for  a  Kentucky  flour 
concern. 

P.  C.  Garris  is  now  preaching  in  Port  Royal  S.  C. 

K.  H.  Hall  has  a  ver}^  fine  school  in  the  city  of  Chester 
S.  C. 

I/.  L.  Hardin,  who  has  until  lately  been  connected  with 
one  of  the  cotton  factories  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is  now  cashier 
of  ih2  Gastonia  Savings  Bank. 

E.  M.  Lander  holds  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  Bank  of 
Williamston,  S.  C. 

C.  D.  Lee  is  in  the  merchandise  and  telephone  business  at 
Lydia,  S.  C. 

E.  C.  Major  spent  a  short  while  at  Sewanee  taking  a  course 
in  medicine,  but  is  now  teaching  school. 

W.  C.  Martin,  who  ¥/as  admitted  to  the  S.  C.  bar  last  year, 
is  further  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession  while 
teaching  near  Kingstree  S.  C. 

E.  P  Miller  is  teaching  school. 
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W.  H.  Philips  has  charge  of  the  Southeru  Railway's  ofl&ce 
at  Pacolet,  S.  C 

C.  p.  Rogers  has  charge  of  one  of  the  departements  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Hosiery  Mill,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

T.  Shockley  is  assistant  Professor  of  Knglish  and  Gym- 
nasium Director  at  his  Alma  Mater. 

L,,  E.  Wiggins  joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference  at 
its  last  session  and  fills  the  charge  of  Buffalo  Mills,  a  few 
miles  from  Union  S.  C. 


Y.  M.  6.  -A. 

KDWARD^^^.  HARDIN.  Jr.,  Editor. 


Another  Association  year  has  passed,  with  all  its  victo- 
ries and  joys,  all  its  defeats  and  sorrows.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  officers  of  Wofford's  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  who  were  elected  last  January  must  give  over 
their  duties  into  other  hands.  In  accordance  with  this 
fact,  at  the  last  regular  business  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected;  President,  Albert  D.  Betts;  Vice- 
President,  W.  D.  Roberts;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Anderson; 
Treasurer,  O.  M.  Mitchell.  There  is  an  element  of  sadness 
in  the  ending  of  anything.  Particularly  so  is  it  in  this 
instance  to  the  old  officers'  who,  looking  back  upon  the 
year's  work,  see  the  many  mistakes  they  have  made,  the 
many  shortcomings  which  characterize  their  work.  May 
the  new  officers  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  as  the  leaders  in  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  college  life.  And  let  us  ask  for 
them  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  student  in  college,  . 
whether  a  member  of  the  association  or  not.  They  must 
have  our  help  in  order  to  accomplish  anything,  whatso- 
ever. While  our  work  now  is  in  good  condition,  let  us  be- 
gin the  new  official  year  determined  to  make  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  a  greater  power  for  good,  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  Wofford  students. 

A  great  opportunity  for  the  Wofford  boys  is  the  coming 
convention  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  which  meets  in  Spartanburg 
February  21-23.  Many  well-known  and  famous  speakers 
and  workers  will  be  in  attendance.  Delegates  from  all 
the  college  and  town  associations  in  the  two  States  will  be 
present,  and  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  great  stimulus  to  our 
own  work.  It  is  an  inspiring  scene  to  see  gathered  to- 
gether young  men,  enthused  with  the  right  spirit,  and  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  best  plan  to  carry  on  this  noble  work, 
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Let  every  man  of  iis  attend  the  sessions  of  this  cenvention. 

In  accordance  with  an  established  custom,  the  regular 
annual  evangelical  services  will  be  conducted  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  It  has  not  yet  been  announced  whose  serv- 
ices will  be  procured  to  lead  these  meetings.  These  series 
of  meetings  have  always  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  stu- 
dent body,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  Christian  men, 
let  this  one  mean  more  than  any  one  yet  held. 


Local  0sparbmB^b 

SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor  , 

With  Dr.  DcMotte  Again. 

Once  more  the  people  of  Spartanburg  and  the  Students  of 
Wofford  and  Converse  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Dr.  DeMotte  in  another  one  of  his  famous  lectures. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  15,  he  delivered  the  second 
lecture  of  his  series,  "The  Python  Egg  and  the  Americati 
Boy."  We  all  remember  with  much  pleasure  his  lecture  of 
last  year  and  the  year  before  entitled  "The  Harp  of  the 
Senses,"  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  this  one  his,  second, 
is  equally  as  good. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  lecture  began  there  was  much 
conjecture  as  to  why  the  American  boy  was  compared  with 
the  Python  Egg,  but  after  Dr.  DeMotte  in  his  forcefu 
and  earnest  manner  had  fairly  begun  this  delusion  was 
cleared  away  and  everyone  saw  at  once  the  vSignificance  of 
the  comparison. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  short  review  of  the  lecture  to 
go  at  all  into  details  but  only  to  give  some  idea  of  the  good 
that  such  lectures  may  accomplish  if  heeded  and  what  an  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  hearers. 

Many  are  the  happy  thoughts  that  he  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience  and  these  thoughts  will  not  soon  fade 
away,  but  which,  if  heeded,  will  work  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  which  the  people  of  Spartanburg  have  ever  experi- 
enced. Someone  has  aptly  said  that  it  is  not  so  much  how 
Dr.  DeMotte  says  a  thing  but  it  is  what  he  says  that  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  on  the  American  plat- 
form, and  I  might  add  the  most  beloved. 

My  one  regret  is  that  every  mother  and  father  in  Spartan- 
burg could  not  hear  this  lecture.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  each  have  learned  a  lesson  never  to  be  for= 
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gotten  and  perhaps  a  reformation  might  have  started  which 
would  have  swept  over  the  entire  community. 

I^et  us  resolve,  boys,  that  we  will  profit  by  the  thoughts- 
which  this  great  and  good  man  has  thrown  out  to  us  and  let 
us  try  to  live  a  better  life,  let  us  try  to  build  others  up  and 
when  we  lay  down  at  night  let  us  have  a  clear  conscience  and 
pure  thoughts  so  that  our  rest  may  do  its  proper  work. 

PROFKSSOR  GAMEWBI.L  TO  HIS  LYCEUM  WORKERS. 

Professor  J.  A,  Game  well's  home  on  the  Campus  was  the 
scene  of  a  most  enjoyable  reception  given  to  a  few  of  his 
young  friends  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  co- 
workers of  Professor  Gamewell  of  Wofford  and  Converse  in 
the  Lyceum  course  were  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Hale,  assisted  by  Miss  Kubanks,  made  the  afternoon 
one  quite  enjoyable.  Progressive  flinch  was  played  as  the 
game  of  the  afternoon.  But  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  course  dinner.  The  following  w^re 
present :- -Misses  Dameron,  Kyrich,  Willis,  Orr,  Doe,  Rose- 
borough,  Mary  Morrison.  Helen  DuPre  and  Bubanks,  and 
Messers.  W.  C.  Herbert.  M.  W.  Brabham,  C.  B.  Goodlett, 
T.  O.  lyawton,  J.  H.  Hamel,  J.  P.  Kilgo,  Joe  Gamewell  and 
S.  F.  Cannon. 

MISS  HEI.EN  DUPRE  ENTERTAINS. 

Miss  Helen  DuPre,  a  student  of  Converse  College  and 
President  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  that  College,  entertained 
a  number  of  her  young  friends  at  the  home  of  her  father, 
Professor  DuPre,  on  Wofford  Campus  a  week  or  so  ago.  The 
evening  was  one  of  great  pleasure  for  all  present.  Games  of 
various  natures  were  played.  The  course  of  refreshments 
served  were  tempting  in  the  way  of  preparation  as  well  as  in 
the  manner  served. 

Those  present  were:  Misses  Julia  Tatum,  Gertrude  Bur- 
nett, Atlanta  Gibson,  Pearl  Morrison,  Cora  Hunt,  Holiday 
and  Heilig;  Messrs.  E-  L-  AH,  J.  O.  Skinner,  Ralph  Willis, 
M.  W.  Brabham,  R.  C.  OHver,  C.  P.  Wofford ,  Towers  Ugon 
and  Ralph  Rogers.  M.  W.  B. 
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THE  I<ITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

-  The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  by  the  societies  on 
January  9th.  The  outlook  for  a  good  session's  work  is  very 
fine.  It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  every  member  to 
make  his  society  the  best  in  the  South. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Calhoun  I^iterary  Society  has  been 
revised  by  a  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  and  Messers,  T.  O.  Lawton.  J.  G.  Stabler,  J.  M. 
Ariail  and  C.  P.  Wofford,  and  was  adopted  on  November 
28th.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  constitution  will  prove  ade- 
quate, and  that  very  much  better  work  may  be  done.  The 
work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  of  a  very  high  order. 

CAMPUS  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fair  of  Orangeburg  has  returned  to  college 
and  taken  up  his  work  with  the  Senior  Class. 

Mr.  Roy  Lenoard  of  Reidviile  an  old  "04"  has  also 
returned.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  our  old  boys  back 
to  Wofford. 

The  speakers  and  marshalls  for  the  annual  Sophomore 
Exhibition  have  been  elected  and  are  as  follows:  Calhoun 
Speakers,  Geo.  W-  Nichols,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Candler  and  J.  C. 
Townsend.  Preston  Speakers,  J.  C.  Guilds,  J.  R.  Lyles  and 
O.  M.  Mitchell. 

Marshalls,  J.  D.  Holler,  Chief;  J.  C.  Anderson,  H.  F. 
Watson,  J.  O.  Skinner,  F.  B.  Moore,  F.  H.  Adden,  Roy 
Webster. 

Mr.  Huger  Richardson  is  presiding  officer. 

The  officers  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
serve  throughout  next  year  have  been  elected  and  the  result 
is:— Mr."  A.  D,  Betts,  President;  Mr.  W.  D.  Roberts,  Vice- 
President;  J.  C.  Anderson,  Secetary;  O.  M.  Mitchell,  Treas- 
urer. 

(Prof.  Snyder  to  Senior  Ariail  in  English  Class) — Mr. 
Ariail,  what  relation  does  the  Dauphin  of  France  bear  to  the 
King?  Mr.  Ariail  (confidently)  Something  like  a  secretary, 
or  typewriter,  I  think,  Professor. 
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Messers  John  G.  Stabler  of  Oraugeburg  aiad  C.  P.  Wofford 
of  Spartanburg  have  been  elected  to  represent  the  Calhoun 
Society  Annual  debate,  which  is  held  during  commencement. 

Mr.  Fatrick  of  the  Sophomore  Class  has  been  suddenly 
called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  mother. 

John  W.  McGullough,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  college, 
after  an  absence  of  one  week.  We  are  glad  to  have  him 
with  us  again. 

Thai  Wofford  is  to  have  a  College  Annual  is  practically 
assured  now.  All  the  boys  seem  to  be  deeply  interested, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  our  alumni  and  friends  we  can 
get  out  as  fine  an  annual  as  any  college  in  the  South.  I>et 
us  go  to  work  and  push  the  good  thing  along. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  coming  Oratorical 
Contest.  Messrs.  W.  D.  Burnett,  J.  C.  Candler  and  C.  P, 
Wofford  will  represent  the  Calhoun  Society  and  Messrs.  1$. 
Hardin,  C.  1^.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Hamel  will  speak  for  the 
Prestons.  This  contest  will  come  off  early  in  February. 
Each  man  is  doing  his  best  work  to  win. 
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#  Businesss 


College  @ 


Business  opportunities 
for  young  men  while  at 


tending  Wofford  Col- 
'ege  ^ 


Do  not  waste  your  time.  Follow  the 
example  'of  '  other  yoim^  men  who  have 
spent  their  leisure  moments  with  lis— 
taking  Book-keeping,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing^. The  best  opportunity,  you  will 
ever  have. 

^  As  the  South  increases  to  take  on  new 
life,  the  demand  for  competent,  well- 
trained  young  men  continues  to  grow. 
Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and 
are  constantly  writing  or  sendirig  to  us 
for  help  which  we  are  unable  to  supply. 

Call  and  talk  wnth  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ial    terms    to    Wofford    College  students. 

Gisveiand  Building.  Opposite  Gourthoyse. 

Iv.  B.  VBRNON, 

-Principal:- 


ATTENTION! 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy.  You  owe  it  to  those 
who  patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.    Here  they  are: 


Am.  Nat.  Bank,  cover 

Anderson's  lyaundry,  viii 

"Argyle,"  viii 

Anderson — Shoes,  xv 

Business  College,  cover 
Bagwell — ^Grocer 

Bank  of  Spartanburg,  vi 

Biber — Jeweler,  xi 

Becker— Confections,  xi 

Barnes  Printing  Houst*  xii 

Bishop  Bros. ,  xvi 

Bernhardt' s  Studio,  xvi 

Bomar  &  Clinkscales,  cover 

Converse  College,  iv 

Central  National  Bank,  iv 

Cudd  and  Co  — Coal,  vi 

College  Pressing  Club,  vi 

Cannon — Coal,  ^  x 
Calvert,  Dr.,— Dentist,'  xi 

Correll — Jeweler,  xvi 

Chapman — Grocer,  xix 

Coca  Cola  Co.,  xix 
Daniel,  W.  M.,— Grocer,  vi 

Dillingham  &  Boyd,  xiii 
Dorsey.Dr., — Optician,  xv 

DuPre  &  Wilson,  xvii 

First  National  Baink,  iii 

Fleming— Furniture,  xix 

Freeman's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Greene wald  &  Co. ,  v 

Gas  &  Electric  Co. ,  vii 

Gwinn's  Shoe  Shop,  .  .xix 

Gilliland — Shoes,  xvii 

House  &  Wootten — Fur.,  viii 
Holwick's  Shoe  Shop.  x 
Henry — Clothing  xi 
Heinitsh's  Drug  Store,  xiv 
Harper's  Barber  Shop,  xiv 
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Irwin's  Drug  Store,  xix 

Johnson — Gen'l  M'd'se,  x 

Keen's  Barber  Shop,  x 

Law  &  Co.  Stocks  &  Bonds—  x 

.Little  Gem  Restaurant,  xi 

Lemmond — Barber,  xiv 

Ivigon's  Drug  Store,  vi 

Maddux — ^^Drug  Store  viii 

Maddux  Branch  ix 
Monk — Harness  &  Leather  x 

Miller—Barber,  xiv 

Moody  &  Bruce— Tob.  xvii 

Oeland  &  Thompson  xi 

Palmetto  Book  Store  vii 

Price— Clothing,  xi 

Peterson's  Studio  xvi 

Rowe  &  Rowe  viv 

Rigby's  Pharmacy,  xiv 

"Spartan  Inn' ^  xiii 

Smith — Barber,  xiv 

Shockley — Phy.  Ins.,  xv 

Sanders'  Studio,  xvi 

Turner's  Market  xiii 

Thompson  &  Dillard,  xix 

Vass  &  Harty,  xvii 

Williauiston  Cbllege,  xiii 

"WofEord"  cover 

Whitman^ — Hardware,  xvii 

Wri  ght— En  graver ,  x  viii 

Wright,  Kay  &  Co. ,  xviv 

Williams— Clothier,  xviii 

Walker— Shoes,  iv 

Young— Tailor,  iii 
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9^  Welcome^  Young  Men  W 

JJJ  Realizing  that  the  future  of  South  ^ 

^  Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  her  young  j^y 

M  men        ::::::  ijfi 

m  The  American  National  Bank  W 

extends  to  these  the  accommodations 
/|\  of  a  strong  and  well  equipped  bank.  ffK 

9\ 

Ifi  J.  H,  SLOAN,  H.  A.LIGON,  T.  B.  STACKHOUSE,  |||\ 
fll  President.      Vice-President.  Cauhier.  (f\ 

Every  Stwdetit 


CI,KAN  UNEN  and  a  clear  head  will 
bring  you  to  the  front.  :  :  : 
Cleaning  linen  by  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods, and  handling  it  promptly,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  manner  for  the  past  twelve 
years  justifies  us  in  soliciting  your  laun- 
dry on  our  merits. 


Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry 


Advkrtiskments 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Capital  -  -  $200,000.00 
Stockholders'  Liability  -  200,000.00 
Surplus       -       -       -  43,000.00 

$443,000,00 

OFFICERS 
W.  E.  Burnett,  President 
J.B.  CivEVELAND,  V.-Pres.    A.  M.  Chreitzburg,  Asst  Cash. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier      H,  B.  Carlisle,  Attorney 

DIRECTORS 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  H.  B.  Carlisle,  Attorney. 
J.  A.  Chapman,  President  Inraan  Cotton  Mills.  R.  H.  F. 
Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer.  J.  B.  Cleveland, 
President  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway,  President  Whitney  Mills. 
J.  F.  Cleveland,  President  Tucapau  Mills.  J.  M.  Connor^ 
Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist,  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies 
and  Hardware.  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist.  G-  W.  Heinitsh, 
Physician.  S.  T.  D.  Lancaste:r,  Physician.  A.  O.  Simpson, 
President  Glenn  Springs  Co,  J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier. 
I,.  H,  Wilson,  Merchant  and  Planter, 


Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Capilal,  $30,000  Surplus,  $23,400 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

R,  K.  Carson,  Attorney. 

Directors— A.  H.   Twitchell,  W.  S.  Manning,  W,  E.  Burnett 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  pn  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4  }4  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the  semi- 
annual statement. 
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WALK-OVER  SHOES 

The    name  Let  us  fit  you 

Walk-Over   on  JSM    B  ^  pair,  they 

Shoe  means  the  @S^K^  are  stylish, 

Best   that  can     IImH  comfortable 


price 

$3.50 


be  made  for  the       wSmmaM  ^^^^  s^^" 

prise  you  with 


their  wearinsr 


qualities, 


All  the  best  lines  are  represented  in  our  stock* 
Call  and  see^them  when  you  will. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER.  The  Shoeman. 

CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  HIGH  GRADE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

Consefvatory  of  Mttsic^         Schools  of  Art  and  Expression. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

ROBT.  P.  PELL,  President, 
Spartanburg,  $.  C. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK 

Of  something"  to  eat  remember  we  haye  a  big 
variety  of  the  best  Eatables  that  money  can  buy. 
Sa  isf action  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  Bagwell  &  Bro. 

Morgan  Square  Phone  No.  98. 
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Auttimn        FASHIONS  !N  Winter 

GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR 

In  all  of  the  things  men  wear,  shoes  excepted,  ^^'offord 
students  will  find  here  the  ruling  fashions  of  the  hour,  as 
produced  by  the  foremost  houses  of  the  U.  S  Reliability 
is  the  first  consideration  with  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
goods;  whatever  you  buy  here  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
endorsed. 

A  word  about  our  Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Trousers:  From 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  The  Washington  Company,  P. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  "The  Atterbury  .'System,"  and  such 
concerns,  the  largest  part  of  our  nicer  goods  are  bought. 
If  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  you  know  that  this 
is  almost  "a  corner"  on  all  of  the  best  lines  of  <  lothing  in 
America.  For  fit,  fine  and  substantial  tailoring,  and  per- 
fect, correct  style,  they  leave  nothing  to !  be  desired.  Our 
display  is  large  enough,  too,  to  please  you,  and  our  prices 
are  most  reasonable. 

THE  LARGEST  HAT  STOCK  IN  SPARTANBURG 

Soft  Hats  and  Stiffs,  in  latest  shapes  and  shades,  and  of  all 
grades  and  sizes.  The  "Guyer  Hat  ' at  $3.00,  and  others 
cheaper. 

For  Shirts,  dress,  negligee,  etc.,  this  is  headquarters. 
Also  in  neckwear,  collars,  cuffs,  underwear  and  furnishing 
goods,  you  will  see  here  the  largest  and  best  assortment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  to  look,  and  to 
make  this  your  trading  headquai  ters. 

Tlie  Leading  Clotliier  &  Hatter 


M.  Greenewald 


23  Morgan  Square 
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Uncle  Sam  Coosiders 
ZfJ^e  Central  9faiionai  ^ank 

a  proper  place  to  keep  his  funds. 
Your  account  will  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention. 

GILES  L.  WILSON,  JNO.  A.  LAW, 

Cashier.  President. 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Black,  President.  T.  J.  Boyd,  Cashier 

Bank  of  Spartanburg; 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 

CAPITAL  Sioo,ooo 

We  solicit  your  accounts,  and  will  give  your  business  prompt, 
accurate  and^considkrate  attention. 

If  you  contemplate  opening  an  account,  or  dividing  same,  we  give 
you  a  cordial  invitation.  Special  attention  given  collections,  with 
prompt  remittances. 

Time  Certificates — We  issue  Time  Certificates,  and  will  allow 
interest  on  same  at  prevailing  rates. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes— Have  for  rent  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  at 
reasonable  rates,  suitable  for  storing  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  money. 

Students  are  Specially  Invited  to 
Ligon's  Drug  Store 

R.  E.  CUDD  &  CO. 

ALl^   KINDS    O  COAL 

Students'  trade  solicited.    See  our  agents,  W.  D.  Roberts  and 
B.  F.  Couch. 

36  Magnolia  Street  31  King  Street 


W.  M.  DANIEL, 

mmm  m  mmi  mnn 

9^  Eviras  St. 


WHO  POES  THE  WORIv  TJF-TO-DATK? 

THe    College    Pressing  Clwb, 
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Adyertiskments 


How  to  Make  Money 


Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 


In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  so  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making 
money. 

Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Get  in  the  Game 


Spalding's  Base  Ball  Goods,  which 
have  just  come  in.  We  are  showing 
a  large  assortment  of  the  1904  mod- 
els. Practically  none  of  last  year's 
goods  brought  over 


The  Palmetto  Book  Store 
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Divers  Reasons 

for  sending  your  washing 
to  us  could^be  given.  All 
conld  be  summed  up, 
however,  in  four  words — 

"It  Is  Done  Right" 

No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  perfect  facilities, 
competent  help  and  the 
desire  to  please.  These 
are  all  put  to  good  use 
on  every  bundle  of  work  that  comes  into 

Anderson's  llp-To-Dat8  Steam  Laundry 

and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  spotless  condition  and  the  fine 
finish  of  each  piece. 


THE  ARGYLE 

HESTER 
SPARTAPiBURG.  S.  C. 


sss  HOUSE  &  WOOTTEN 

and  get  what  you  need  in 

Kurniturc  and  House  FurnisHings 

A  general  assortment  always  on  hand. 
Cor.  South  Charcli  and  Broad  Sts- 

G^W.  E.  MADDUX  &  GO'S. 

For  your  Drugs,  Sundries,  Lamps,  Stationerv,  Pocket  cut- 
lery. Razors,  etc.  Ask  your  physician  to  leave  your  pre- 
scriptions at  our  store  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  your 
room  promptly. 

54  Morgan  Square.  Phone  222. 
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UAq  *2)isooveror. 


The  knight  was  stalwart,  he  was  old; 

Somewhat  tail,  somewhat  bold. 

Grey  tinges  on  his  coal  black  hair, 

Determination  in  the  air 

Of  his  carriage.    His  eyes  were  keen 

And  yet  perhaps  could  we  have  seen 

The  emotion  which  he  choked, 

We  would  have  stopped,  not  only  looked. 

On  his  heart  a  burden  lay; 

Not  one  which  passes  with  a  day, 

But  one  which  into  a  life  doth  grow 

And  is  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 

Until  imbedded  in  the  heart, 

It  becomes  of  life  a  part. 

"Forth  will  I  go  ne'er  to  return 

Till  the  wish  which  my  soul  doth  burn 

Is  appeased."    The  words  fell  cold 

Upon  his  listeners.    Then  he  told 

To  himself  in  his  misery 

The  story  of  the  inhumanity 

Of  man  to  man.  "The  rainbow's  end 

Will  I  find,  or  die."  The  trend 

Of  this  thoughts  bepjan  anew, 

A  flock  of  birds  o'er  him  flew. 

To  them  he  raised  his  supplication 

But  they  passed  on.    Without  hesitation 

He  mounted  horse,  "Be  the  cost 

What  it  may,  I  will  away 

To  find  the  treasure  which  hath  bought 

My  life's  ambition.    I  have  fought 
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'Gainst  heart,  yea  heart's  desire, 

This  even  now  my  deed  inspires. 

Yet  will  I  return,  by  heaven, 

For  to  me  the  power  is  given 

To  reveal  to  men  the  treasure 

Of  gold,  the  oft-sought  measure 

Which  the  gods  hath  surely  placed 

At  the  rainbow's  end."    Away  he  raced 

His  steed.    He  was  gone 

To  search  for  what  he  oft  had  thought  upon. 

A  year  hath  passed,  the  isnight's  returu 

Is  heralded.    He  hath  found 

The  treasure  at  the  rainbow's  end. 

Now  the  curious  gather  'round; 

They  listen,  but  in  vain 

They  plead  and  beg,  e'en  implore 

The  knight  to  tell  them  of— But  lo! 

He  moves  away,  then  begins 

To  chant  a  song  they  scarce  can  hear: 

"When  the  rains  of  years  have  fallen, 

And  the  dews  of  centuries  sunken 

To  the  lowly  grass  of  earth. 

Then  we  hear  a  low  voice  calling 

Back  to  us  from  spirits  drunken 

With  the  love  of  immortal  birth; 

Strange  the  voice  yet  even  stranger 

Is  the  message  and  the  language 

Where-with  'tis  clothed.    In  a  manger 

Lowly  born,  is  the  spirit  of  the  warning. 

Brothers  all  in  common  feeling 

Hear  the  words  which  atoning 

And  to  each  and  all  appealing. 

Comes  the  song;  'tis  from  above 

Not  of  earth  yet  earthlj^  meaning 

Is  contained  -in  the  words  of  love. 

Now  we  see  the  incarnation 

Of  a  spirit  and  a  being. 
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ff       Now  we  feel  an  inspiration 

To  be  up  and  onward  fleeing; 

Not  only  moving  but  even  daring 

To  behold  an  endless  motion, 

As  the  mariner,  when  sea-faring 

Looks  and  smiles  upon  the  ocean. 

'Tis  a  hand  infinite  guiding 

Us  to  grasp  things  worth  saving; 

'Tis  a  voice  gently  chiding 

The  seeker  after  worthless  cravings. 

T  have  found  no  heap  of  treasure 

Behind  the  rainbow.    But  a  measure 

Of  jo3',  hath  entered  in  my  living; 

I  have  found  that  in  giving 

One  receives  what  one  gives  not, 

A  spirit  loosed  direct  from  heaven. 

This  the  wealth  and  the  golden 

Becompense  to  be  beholden 

By  the  seeker  after  gain, 

When  he  comes  to  the  rainbow's  end." 

The  knight  was  gone.    A  wiser  man 

He  is  todaj\    In  his  hand 

lie  holds  not  wealth,  but  the  heart 

Is  free.    Is  not  that  the  better  part 

Which  he  hath  chosen?  3344. 


Uheodore  ^ooseu&tt. 


There  has  probably  never  been  a  more  unique  and  charac- 
teristic occupant  of  the  White  House  than  the  blissfully  in- 
dependent personality  who  sits  there  today.  Perhaps  no 
President  has  ever  been  so  notoriously  famous,  while  few 
have  impressed  upon  the  nation  a  greater  personality.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  certain  reckless  daring  about  the  man  that  tends 
to  dazzle  his  enemies,  and  inspire  his  friends.  His  spectacular 
moves  and  grand -stand  plays  succeed  one  another  in  such 
quick  succession  that  his  party  quakes  for  fear  he  will  shat- 
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ter  it.  Hoarj^  headed  senators  and  political  magnates,  whose 
peculiar  function  it  has  heretofore  been  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, are  curtly  heard  and  their  political  schemes  are  as  so 
many  soap  bubbles  exploding  before  the  intreped  ruler.  One 
day  the  newspapers  cry  out  in  a  mighty  chorus  of  accusations 
condemning  his  apparent  political  strokes,  while  the  next 
day  they  predict  the  dissolution  of  his  party  by  his  reckless 
dashes.  Some  deem  him  a  crank,  a  fanatic,  while  others 
look  upon  him  as  a  man  who  does  things,  a  statesman  charac- 
terized by  ability  and  honor,  both  of  which  views  are  partial- 
ly right  and  partially  wrong.  Vv^hen  we  set  aside  all  parti- 
san views -and  biased  opinions  and  weigh  President  Roose- 
v^elt  as  a  man,  as  a  public  character,  w^ith  the  light  of  facts 
to  guide  us  we  shall  see  him  in  a  different  role. 

First  of  all  he  is  primarily  and  preeminently  a  man  of  action, 
a  man  who  does  things.  He  is  no  fiigure-head  who  is  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  political  wire-pullers,  but  rather  a  man  who 
has  a  distinct  idea  as  to  how  the  government  should  be  run 
and  he  isrunning  it  regardless  of  the  advice  of  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day.  As  to  whether 
this  is  the  best  method  for  a  chief  executive  to  pursue  there 
is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  that  it  is  not.  It  is  absurd  for  one  man  to  set  him- 
self up  as  a  bureau  of  universal  knowledge  and  to  claim  in- 
fallibility in  the  appointment  of  officials  in  sections  about 
which  his  knowledge  is  patheticalh^  circumscribed.  But  still 
one  naturally  and  unconsciously  has  a  certain  respect  for  a 
man  who  does  things,  who  acts  independently,  regardless  of 
his  party.  And  after  all,  when  we  sift  it  down  to  the  last 
analysis,  the  man  who  makes  mistakes  is  the  man  who  do^s 
things,  for  he  who  does  nothing  can  make  no  mistakes — he 
is  the  so-called  "safe  man,"  whose  sole  reason  for  achieving 
success  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  safe. 

President  Roosevelt's  second  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  a  certain  daring  independence.  He  seems  to  be  utterly 
regardless  of  a  nomination,  treating  with  apparent  indif- 
ference and  contempt  the  suggestions  and  demands  of  his 
party  in  earnest  of  the  impending  election.    He  seems  to  have 
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a  high  conception  of  a  President's  duty,  and  so  far  he  has 
adhered  to  that  conception  with  characteristic  self-reliance 
and  independence,  whether  or  not  it  affects  his  future  political 
success.    Some  have  seemed  to  see  in  his  grand-stand  plays 
political  strokes,  but  their  vision  is  undoubtedly  obscured 
by  party  prejudice,  for  the  jagged  ends  of  too  many  of  his 
strokes  chafe  his  own  party,  and  are  apparently  breaking  his 
own  neck.    A  committee  waits  upon  him  for  the  peculiar 
purpose  of  sounding  his  conservatism  as  a  provision  upon 
which  his  nomination  will  depend.    What  does  he  say?  He 
tells  the  committee  that  he  will  make  no  promises,  but  that  he 
will  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.    This  may  be  the  rash  act  of 
a  tactless  and  foolish  crank,  but  such  crankism,  such  fanati- 
cism, elicits  a  certain  amount  of  respect  and  admiration  in 
this  day  and  thne  when  men  are  shamefully  pulled  into  office 
by  the  aid  of  greased  wires  and  underhand  scheming,  when 
the  nation  should  hang  her  head  in  shame  over  the  millions 
spent  on  vote-buying.    There  are  times  when  President 
Roosevelt's  continued  independence  and  self-reliance  become 
obnoxious  and  repulsive — in  the  case  of  his  willful  and  un- 
X-)ardonable  appointment  of  Crum  for  example,  but  still  he 
claims  to  be  inspired  by  justice  and  by  the  general  good  of 
the  country.    This  may  explain  his  inexcusable  action  but 
it  does  not  tend  to  cool  the  boiling  hatred  that  echoes  in 
every  southern  heart  throb.    We  hold  that  a  recognized 
wrong  should  be  righted,  hence  President  Roosevelt  is  es- 
sentially weak  in  this  peculiar  instance.    The  nation  calls 
for  a  man  who  is  strong,  brave,  independent,  and  stalwart  to 
fill  the  highest  office  that  it  can  boast,  but  it  does  not  relish 
a  Bronco-buster  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  advice,  even 
though  it  be  reasonable  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try.   There  is  a  growing   tendency  among  southern  news- 
papers to  over-emphasize  these  isolated  cases,  however,  and 
to  over-look  the  numerous  statesman-like  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  other  striking  characteristic  of  President  Roosevelt  is 
his  versatility,  his  many  sidedness,  his  pov/er  of  adaptability 
in  so  many  different  phases  of  public  life.    One  may  be  ever 
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SO  prejudiced  but  still  one  must  admit  that  lie  is  a  man  of 
culture,  a  man  who  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  literature  and  life — ■ 
despite  the  inordinate  desire  of  newspaper  and  magazine  car- 
toonists to  represent  him  as  a  rollicking,  reckless,  rough-rider 
and  a  wild,  willful,  waj^ward  cowboy.    His  literary  culture 
and  attainments  are  not  only  revealed  in  messages  to  con- 
gress and  in  his  spotless  speeches,  but  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  American  literature  bear  witness  to  this  unusual 
quality  of  a  President  of  the  United  vStates.    Apart  from 
having  made  for  himself  a  name  in  the  domain  of  letters, 
and  occupying  a  unique  place  in  the  category  of  American 
I/iterateurs,  he  has  proven  himself  an  able  speaker  whose 
public  utterances  are  characterized  by  force,  clearness,  logic 
and  artistic  finish.    Indeed,  so  famous  has  he  become  as  a 
speaker  and  so  popular  are  his  speeches  that  there  is  an  un- 
answerable demand  coming  from  all  over  the  land  to  the 
strenuous  President.    Besides  these  two  distinguishiag  traits 
his  versatility  shows  itself  further  in  his  military  attain- 
ments.   The  nation  is  once  more  over  shadowed  by  the  dark 
cloud  of  war,  and  the  far  distant  roar  of  cannon  resounds 
over  our  fair  South  Land.    The  intrepid  leader  forms  a  body 
of  Rough-Riders  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  bravery 
helps  to  lower  the  war  cloud.    When  the  war  is  over  and  the 
battle  flag  is  furled,  and  the  country  calls  upon  him  to  wield 
a  hand  in  her  government  he  is  equal  to  the  call  and  shows 
to  the  nation  another  side  of  his  nature.  Becoming  too  strong 
and  dangerous  and  honest  for  the  political  good  of  his  party, 
it  tries  to  side-track  him  by  switching  him  into  the  Vice- 
President's  chair,  but  the  fall  of  one  of  Amerca's  greatest 
and  best  and  purest  Presidents  by  an  assassin's  bullet  made 
vacant  for  him  the  very  place  out  of  which  the  crafty  poli- 
ticians were  trying  to  keep  him.    Since  assuming  the  presi- 
dential responsibility  there  has  been  a  proportional  increase 
of  versatility  in  him  and  he  now  stands  out  as  author, 
speaker,  military  leader,  statesman,  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  hold  that  a  man  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  of 
brilliant  deeds  and  public  services,  should  not  be  wholly  and 
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everlastingly  condemned  just  because  he  has  made  a  few 
glaring  mistakes,  or  rather  mistakes  that  happen  to  come  our 
way.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  as  Kx-President  Grover 
Cleveland  is  the  most  distinguished  private  citizen  in  the 
world,  President  Roosevelt  is  the  most  distinguished  ruler 
of  the  most  distinguished  nation. 

A.  B.  C. 
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Come  you  with  me  into  this  sacred  hall, 

{/ome  with  UDCovered  head  and  down  cast  face, 

Such  memories  that  cluster  round  this  wall 
Make  the  proud  relic  temple  of  a  race. 

Leave  at  the  door  all  petty  strife  and  care, 
Shut  out  the  high  strung  thoughtless  throng, 

No  impious  breath  should  breathe  its  foulness  here, 
Where  sits  the  mighty,  and  where  dwells  the  strong. 

We  stand  beneath  a  portrait's  time-worn  frame, 
Old  fashioned,  framed  by  unskilled  hand, 

The  strong-willed  face  of  him  we  speak,  whose  name 
Descends  an  inspiration  on  his  native  land. 

There  hangs  his  likeness  as  the  years  speed  by, 
Years  filled  with  strife  and  hard  with  toil, 

Which  strew  with  wrecks,  the  lone  shore  of  eternity. 
Yet  no  more  touch  his  soul,  with  all  their  soil. 

From  this  still  spot  there  is  a  higher  view  of  life, 
Here  is  the  presence  of  a  helpfulness  unknown 

To  men  whose  hearts  are  seared  and  rife 

With  bitter  thoughts  of  noble  deeds  undone. 

Here  is  the  presence  of  a  deed  so  vast, 

Weighed  in  the  scales  of  human  enterprise, 

That  our  uncertain  present  and  our  past 
Awaits  the  future's  opening  of  men's  eyes. 
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Once  as  he  walked  earth's  dull  and  common  way, 

Hard-toiling,  struggling  friend  of  man, 
A  Toice  spake  to  him;  in  unearthly  day 

He  saw  a  vision;  formed  a  wondrous  plan. 

Men  heard;  Too  great,  said  they,  oh  thought  sublime, 
Oh  sacrificer,  strong  brave  Kingly  soul, 

What  thou  hast  done  is  no  affair  of  time 
Save  to  make  larger  as  the  years  swift  roll. 

Oh  pilgrim  of  life's  self  denying  way, 

How  we  rejoice  that  it  to  us  was  given 
To  live  within  the  shadow  of  thy  life  today. 

And  gain  the  fruits  of  impulse  born  in  heaven. 

Thy  daily  message  to  thy  sons  is  this, 

Go  forth,  be  manly,  I  didst  live  that  thou 

Mightst  know  the  way  from  wretchedness  to  bliss 
And  bless  the  world;  fail  not  my  yearnings  now. 

1884. 


Reside  TJhe  Srave  of  tPoe» 


"Oh  starry  hope  that  didst  arise,  but  to  be  o'er  cast." 
During  the  past  summer  it  v^^as  my  unexpected  fortune  to 
visit  the  historic  old  city  of  Baltimore.  Scarcely  had  I  left 
the  boundaries  of  my  own  state  and  was  crossing  the  rough 
ways  of  North  Carolina  that  lead  into  the  fertile  regions  of 
Virginia,  before  I  began  making  plans  for  my  stay  in  the 
city.  Here  aud  there  in  Virginia  a  field  of  waving  grain 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  some  great  battle 
had  been  fought  in  the  dark  days  of  the  sixties.  Here  Jack- 
son had  thundered  down  upon  the  unsuspecting  rear  of  the 
foe,  and  yonder  Johnson  and  Stuart  and  Ashly  and  * 'Surrey  of 
Eagles  Nest,"  had  waged  the  fiercest  conflict  that  our  history 
records,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honor.  Past  these  sturring 
scenes,  across  the  Potomac  whose  nights  have  been  all  quiet 
for  many  years,  we  swept  into  Maryland  and  Baltimore.  My 
plans  vs^ere  formed  ere  I  reached  my  hotel;  a  day  should  com- 
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plete  my  business  and  two  should  be  spent  in  seeing  the  city 
and  gratifying  a  wish  of  years. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  walked  leisurely  out 
to  the  fara<jtis  old  Presbyterian  Cemetery  where  sleeps  our 
own  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Sidney  Lanier,  and  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  I  requested  the  keeper  to  point  out  the  graves  of 
these  men,  which  he  did,  and  respectfully  withdrew. 

The  afternoon  was  fine;  the  very  hum  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness seemed  to  have  sunken  into  music  and  the  cares  to  have 
Arab-like  folded  their  tents  and  silently  stolen  away.  As  I 
stood  there  and  looked  out  over  the  splendid  prospect, 
thoughts  of  the  old  vSouth  came  into  my  mind.  I  thought 
of  the  terrible  reconstruction  days  and  how  nobly  Balti- 
more had  answered  the  appeals  of  her  sister  cities  in  time  of 
great  need;  how  her  streets  had  been  red  with  the  blood  of 
patriotic  sons,  and  how  our  southland  loved  this  Queenly 
old  city.  Standing  as  I  did  with  the  city  out  before  me,  and 
at  my  feet  the  resting  places  of  two  of  the  South's  most 
famous  singers,  I  felt  that  I  stood  on  holy  ground,  or  like 
some  Hindoo  who  finds  himself  in  Mount  Abu's  sacred  tem- 
ple. 

Over  fifty  years  has  Edgar  Allan  Poe  lain  in  his  illkept 
city  grave,  and  yet  the  sweet  music  of  his  verse  has  floated 
out  across  this  chasm  of  time  until  the  fast  hurrying  world 
has  been  forced  to  listen,  fascinated,  by  the  storm  of  melodj^ 

Twenty-five  years  had  passed  since  he  yielded  a  defense- 
less, unprofitable  strife  to  a  contention-tossed  world,  ere  the 
base  and  petty  prejudices  that  darkened  his  name,  and  a  few 
men  and  women  who  had  come  to  appreciate  his  genius  and  to 
love  him  for  his  own  sake,  gathered  together  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  Today  all  the  world  knows  his  magic  name. 
PVom  the  far  south  to  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  men 
know  the  pathos  of  life  and  drink  deeply  of  the  wild  melodj'' 
of  this  child  of  Genius.  Europe  has  declared  him  our 
supreme  genius  and  bathed  his  poems  in  the  refulgent  glory 
of  aescetic  philosophy. 

My  thoughts  were  not  given  solely  to  the  genius  of  Poe; 
this  has  been  accounted  for  and  thoroughly  sifted.  Every 
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ear,  however  careless,  has  been  caught  by  his  Israfellian 
music,  and  knows  how  "storm  battered  and  dying  he  sank 
beneath  life's  burdens  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore."  There  is 
scarcely  a  schoolboy  who  doesn't  know  that  the  consummate 
artist  displayed  in  '*To  Helen"  and  "Annabel  I,ee"  and 
I^ines  To  F —  asserted  itself  over  the  torn  down  system  of 
a  tortured  man.  Not  one  who  doesn't  know  of  his  proud  suf- 
ferings, the  wild  longings  of  his  soul,  how  all  hell  struggled 
with  all  heaven  for  the  soul  of  this  man  until  the  carpeted 
floor  of  earth's  Music-room  was  red  with  his  blood,  and  how 
in  the  passing  strangeness  of  it  all,  his  delicate,  etberial  soul 
was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  despair. 

So,  standing  by  his  grave,  I  turned  aside  from  the  beaten 
paths  of  students  of  Poe,  partly  forgetting  his  loves  and  striv- 
ings, faults  and  blasphemies,  and  the  sadness  of  the  death 
which  ended  all,  and  asked  myself  the  question,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  Poe  attempted  a  moral  and  suc- 
ceeded? What  if  for  once  he  had  come  out  into  the  life  of 
full  day,  leaving  behind  the  abnormal,  the  weird  and  the 
supernatural,  and  written  a  story  of  real  life,  where  men  are 
human,  not  hollow  eyed,  mysterious  beings,  always  consumed 
by  some  inward  fire?  What  if  he  had  come  out  more  openly 
into  the  great  expressions  of  human  life,  seen  other  than  its 
suffering  and  tasted  of  its  broad  humor?  As  he  stands  he 
teaches  no  moral;  we  read  and  are  transported  and  tremble, 
but  the  wings  of  the  soul  remain  folded.  What  if  the  energy 
he  used  in  creating  his  worlds  had  been  put  to  describing 
the  world  as  God  has  already  created  it.  Using  the  English 
language  as  a  tool,  master  of  style  combined  with  harmory, 
king  of  artists,  he  might  have  moved  the  minds  of  men  as 
no  American  has  done  Could  he  have  forgotten  that  he 
was  a  Grecian  born  out  of  his  time,  or  shut  his  eyes  to  visions 
not  lawful  for  men  to  behold,  and  seen  practical  life  for  once, 
no  man  can  surmise  the  results.  With  Cervantes'  or  Hugo's 
or  Browning's  Ideals,  he  must  have  made  literature  far 
richer.  We  conclude  that  any  effort  at  a  moral  by  Poe,  or 
the  treatment  of  any  great  moving  force,  might  have  crowned 
America  with  a  world  book.    But  the  curtain  has  long  been 
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drawn  and  we  msLj  only  surmise.  Here  by  the  side  of  the 
brilliant,  moody,  unfortunate  actor  who  is  himself  a  tragic 
''might  have  been,"  and  the  great  calm  singer  Lanier,  lies 
all  of  him  that  is  mortal.  Perhaps  the  true  story  of  his  life 
awaits  the  coming  of  some  great  sympathetic  soul  who  shall 
unfold  it.  We  are  not  slov*^  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  moral  in 
Poe,  but  we  feel  that  there  was  never  a  more  artistic  or 
musical  message  framed  in  American  literature  than  the  one 
which  he  gave  to  us.  * 

While  I  stood  lost  in  these  and  other  reflections  the  sun 
sank  slowly  and  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  go.  Gath- 
ering a  decaying  flower  from  the  sacred  mound,  with  linger- 
ing looks,  I  went  back  to  the  city,  feeling  that  beauty  and 
truth  are  never  lost,  and  that  there  is  a  peace  that  passeth 
understanding,  which  the  most  erring  sometimes  finds, 

1884. 
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Generally  college  students  are  men  who  have  their  con- 
victions and  their  own  ideas.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  practical  or  visionary  is  another  question.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  very  decided  in  their  views.  At 
any  rate  such  was  the  case  at  Rowdon  College.  One  evening 
just  after  supper  a  half  dozen  of  the  seniors  were  chatting 
together  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number,  John  Caswell. 
They  drifted  not  unnaturally  into  the  subject  of  marital 
match  making. 

"What  do  you  think  of  runaway  matches?"  asked  White. 
•  "I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  them  under  all  circum- 
stances,'' responded  Cedric  Carlton,  whom  the  boys  called 
"Parson,"  due  to  certain  inherited  clerical  mannerisms  of 
his  and  not  because  of  ministerial  intentions. 

"Why  that's  the  way  to  make  a  marriage  interesting,"  ex- 
claimed Transom,  who  was  fond  of  the  exciting.  "Just  give 
me  a  charming  young  lady  who  loves  me  and  whom  I  love, 
and  let  the  old  folks  be  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match  that 
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they  will  watch  her  like  a  hawk.  Then  I  would  show  5^011 
the  most  romantic  marriage  you  ever  heard  of." 

"But  is  it  not  justifiable  sometimes  when  the  girl's  parents 
object?"  White  again  asked. 

"Always  so,"  insisted  Transom. 

"No.  It  is  never  right,'' maintained  "Parson. "  "Theboys 
and  girls  who  do  it  have  very  little  sense  and  less  love, 
though  they  don't  realize  it  until  after  marriage.  Besides, 
parents  alwa3»s  know  what  is  best  for  their  daughters.  The 
man  who  persuades  a  girl  to  go  contrary  to  her  parents'  wishes 
in  such  a  serious  matter  ought  to  be  hung." 

"But  sometimes  circumstances  alter  cases,''  observed  the 
conservative  Caswell. 

"Never  in  these  matters,"  said  "Parson." 

"Say  'Parson,'  ''  began  Drayton,  another  one  of  the  boys, 
''suppose  you  should  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  but 
her  parents  objected  to  your  marriage  on  unreasonable 
grounds.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any  objection  on  ac- 
count of  your  famil}^  or  individual  cliaracter.  What  would 
you  do  in  such  a  case?" 

"Any  theorist,"  he  replied,  "can  support  his  theory  by  a 
supposed  instance.  I  don't  expect  that  to  happen,  but  if  it 
should  I  would  break  off  the  engagement  finall3^'' 

"Time  will  tell.  The  irony  of  fate  surprises  us  occas- 
ionallj^"  Caswell  sagely  remarked. 

Two  years  passed  by  and  the  members  of  that  senior  class 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  "Parson"  Carlton  was  closing 
a  very  successful  year  as  the  principal  of  the  Berton  graded 
schools.  A  love  affair  of  absorbing  interest  had  sprung  up 
between  him  and  the  lovely  daugher  of  Col.  Trenholm,  a 
wealthy  planter  who  resided  twelve  miles  up  the  river  from 
Berton.  The  Trenholm  mansion  was  a  stone  structure  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  in  appearance  not  unlike  an  old 
English  castle.  It  was  located  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
giant  oaks  and  on  a  slight  elevation  overlooking  the  river. 
Col.  Trenholm's  father  was  a  retired  English  merchant 
from  India.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  level  and  highly  pro- 
ductive land  of  this  region,  and  especially  to  its  delightful 
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semi-tropical  climate.  So  lie  purchased  here  a  large  planta- 
tion and  built  this  magnificent  home.  His  son  now  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Carlton  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Edith 
Trenholm,  who  was  the  only  child  of  the  home.  Her  fair 
face,  and  sparkling  brown  eyes  "set  raoon-wise  in  the  mid- 
night of  her  hair"  (as  the  poet  Riley  would  say),  was  more 
than  he  could  resist.  With  him  "to  know  her  was  to  love 
her."  He  visited  her  home  occasionally ( ?)  and  found  it 
a  good  way  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings.  But 
the  spring  time  must  needs  come  at  last,  and  so  one  evening 
about  the  first  of  May  the  moon  rose.  Its  silvery  ra3^s  dis- 
closed a  row  boat  with  one  lone  occupant  sailing  up  the  river. 
It  stopped  at  the  landing  in  front  of  the  Trenholm  residence, 
but  not  long,  for  again  it  glided  out  upon  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  river.  This  time  some  one  else  was  in  the  boat.  The  be- 
witching moonlight  seemed  to  shroud  her  in  angelic  glory 
and  perfection.  Carlton  thought  before  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful but  now  his  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  at  this  time  he  told  something  of  vast  im- 
portance? After  telling  him  of  her  own  love  and  desire  to 
accept  his  proposals,  she  continued: 

"My  parents  are  planning  to  send  me  to  England  in  five 
or  six  months  to  spend  a  year  with  relatives  in  London. 
They  want  me  introduced  into  London  society,  and  are 
cherishing  the  hope  that  I  may  attract  the  attentions  and 
advances  of  some  English  Earl  or  Lord.  But  I  don't  want 
to  go.  I  would  like  England  alright,  but  I  care  nothing  for 
society  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  for  the  nobility.'* 

"Let  us  tell  them  of  our  own  desires;  perhaps  they  will 
yield  to  our  wishes,"  suggested  Mr.  Carlton. 

"That  we  must  do,  but  I  fear  it  will  fail,"  she  said  deci- 
sively. 

A  few  days  later  he  called  on  Col.  Trenholm  and  brought 
up  the  matter.  The  Colonel  was  astounded,  and  he  immedi- 
ately consulted  with  his  wife  and  then  his  daughter.  At 
la^•t  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  he  positively  refused 
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Carlton  the  privilege  of  coming  to  his  home  and  futher  asso- 
ciation with  his  daughter.  And  after  that  she  was  zealously 
guarded.  Carlton  had  never  been  treated  that  wa}^  before 
and  it  startled  him  no  little,  But  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  see  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  action.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  a  note  to  her  secret^^  To  this  she  re- 
plied that  for  the  present  it  was  best  to  keep  quiet  and  ap- 
pear to  drop  the  aSair;  thus  her  parents  w^ould  probably 
cease  to  he  so  vigilant.  After  two  months  they  contrived  to 
meet  again.    Then  they  began  to  plan. 

"Edith,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  matter?'-'  he 
asked. 

"I  really  don't  know.    Have  you  an}^  idea?'' 

"So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
except  by  a  runaway  match." 

"What  are  the  details  of  j^our  plan?''  she  inquired. 

"Some  moonless  night  I  will  drop  down  the  river  in  a 
launch,  stop  at  the  landing  for  you,  and  then  go  to  Berton 
where  we  can  catch  the  fast  mail  at  6:30  a.  m.''' 

"I  don't  like  to  slip  off  from  father  and  mother,  because 
the}^  have  been  so  good  to  me,  and  I  love  them  dearly.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  decide  this  matter  definitel}^  just  yet.'' 

Here  her  lover  began  to  plead  with  her  in  his  own  behalf. 
I^ife  to  him  would  not  be  Vv^orth  living  without  her.  Edith 
was  dearer  to  him  than  all  things  else.  He  urged  upon  her 
the  importance  of  instant  action,  owing  to  the  plans  of  send- 
i"ng  her  to  England  soon.  Still  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  take  such  extreme  measures. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  27th  a  boy  handed  Carlton  a  note 
which  read  as  follows:  "Father  starts  me  on  my  journe}^  to 
London  tomorrow.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do.  Come  to 
our  landing  tonight  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  wait  for  me. 
Don't  dare  to  leave  your  boat  for  the  dogs  Vv'ill  give  the 
alarm.  If  I  do  not  come  before  dawn,  then  knov/  that  I  have 
decided  to  comply  wnih  ray  parents'  wishes.  I  do  hope  this 
will  reach  yon  in  time,  Edith."  He  at  once  arranged 
his  affairs  for  an  indefinite  absence.  Securing  a  naphtha 
launch  he  started  up  the  river  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
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went  a  short  distance  above  tlie  Trenholm  mansion  and 
waited  until  nearly  midnight. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  quietly  moored  the  launch  to  the 
landing,  and  began  his  anxious  wait.  The  moon  was  absent 
and  the  stars  were  obscured  by  the  clouds;  hence  Egyptian 
darkness  prevailed.  His  anxiety  was  intensified  by  the  un- 
certainty of  her  final  decision.  The  minutes  seemed  like 
hours.  Till  four  o'clock  he  waited,  and  then  realizing  that 
the  approaching  dawn  would  make  his  position  perilous  he 
sadly  began  to  cut  loose  from  the  landing.  But,  hark!  he 
heard  a  light  foot-fall.  He  listened,  and  there  came  a  sweet 
whisper: 

"Cedric,  are  you  there?'' 

"Oh!  Edith,'-' he  joyfully  responded  in  a  whisper.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  v/ere  gliding  swiftly  down  the  river.  They 
reached  Berton  just  in  time  to  catch  the  fast  mail. 

In  a  distant  city  the  next  morning  John  Caswell  found  an 
interesting  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  the  paper.  He 
wired  at  once  to  Cedric  Carlton:  "Such  is  the  irony  of  fate. 
Accept  my  heartiest  congratulations." 
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Today  the  world  is  smiling  through  and  through 
With  joyful  satisfaction  as  we  view 
Thy  grave  kept  green  as  is  the  blue 
Of  a  violet  in  the  spring;  thy  memory 
More  full  of  glory 

Now  than  e'er  before;  thy  heart 

Better  known,  is  not  far  apart 

From  lovers  of  poetic  art. 
A  place  to  the  singer  who  sings  a  song 
Out  of  the  heart's  passion,  expression  strong, 
Poured  forth  with  breathing  deep  and  long, 
With  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  new-born  spring 

And  with  the  delight  uf  being, 
Now  is  given. 
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Now  that  th«  opinioDS  of  years  are  dry 

Signs  of  a  stronger  quality, 

Sweeter  breathings  which  will  not  die, 

Come  forth. 
Southern- voiced,  yet  thy  lines 
For  their  beauty,  are  divine. 
1  see  with  pleasure  that  there  lies 
A  yearning  for  thee  in  the  eyes 
Of  a  people,  which  never  dies. 

I  hear  faint  murmurings;  I  seem 

To  see  the  dying  prejudice  of  them 

Who  for  long  did  naught  but  dream 

Of  a  Southern  land,  o'er  grown 

By  corruption;  it  was  unknown 

To  them  that  we  had  a  son 
Whose  sweet  singing  was  not  surpassed 
By  their  own  poets,  who  had  passed 
Their  critics'  "well  done."    At  last 

I  quickly  move  and  see  between 

The  country's  fame,  a  memory  green 

Emerging  into  open  space 

Where  fame  and  praise  interlace; 
**So  close  the  heaven  of  blue  is  seen" 
Intertwined  with  his  memory  green. 

Sweet-voiced  yet  not  akin 

To  earth.    Thy  rambles  in 

A  higher  sphere  kept  thee  free 

From  common  faults  of  humanity. 
When  first  I  heard  thy  voice,  there  came  o'er  my  eyes 
A  mist,  and  a  desire  that  I  might  rise 

From  earth's  impurities, 
And  feel  thy  emotions,  and  insights  
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Goodness  and  thy  majesties. 
Go  througb  struggles  for  a  name 
Thou  hast  been  made  purer.    There's  no  blame 
Unto  thee  attached;  thou  art  not  maimed: 
Thy  spirit  is  stronger,  and  thy  heart 
Which  in  all  things  hath  taken  part 

Lead  thee, 

Teach  thee, 

To  live  and  love  the  poet's  art,  891 1. 
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With  rapid  strides  cotton  is  coming  to  its  rightful  position 
of  leadership.  The  prediction  of  far-sighted  statesmen  and 
sagacious  business  men  of  fifty  years  ago  is  coming  to  be  re- 
alized as  truth.  The  great  Southern  product  extending  over 
a  wide  area,  reaching  out  before  the  e3^e  in  smiling  fields  of 
white  has  out-stripped  its  competitors  and  has  forged  irre- 
sistibly to  the  front  rank  of  industry.  It  has  made  the 
South-  -which  has  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  cotton  industry 
— an  industrial  factor  of  no  small  consequence  among  the 
nations  and  has  raised  it  to  a  position  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

There  has  been  a  general  awakening  along  all  lines  of 
activity  in  the  South  within  recent  years.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  has  been  changed,  their  attitude  to  the  outside 
world  and  its  demands  has  been  modified  and  enlivened; 
their  view  and  conception  of  the  industrial  world  have  been 
enlarged  and  unmeasurably  bettered.  The  South  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  marching  to  the  drum-beat  of  pro- 
gress, has  blazed  the  way  for  a  magnificent  future.  The 
people  of  the  South  have  overcome  their  lethargy  and  natural 
indolence  and  with  an  eye  single  to  their  country's  welfare, 
have  persevered  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  their  country's 
shattered  fortunes— a  work  which  has  already  yielded  rich 
returns.  The  old  Southern  Colonel  who  revealed  to  the 
world  a  proud  and  glorious  civilization,  has  passed  into 
history  and  his  children  and  grandchildren,  while  venerating 
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the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  have  undertaken  a  new  work, 
made  necessary  by  new  and  unforeseen  condition.  Industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  sprang  up  with  startling  rapidity 
and  their  number  is  still  growing  larger.    Realizing  the 
mighty  resources  of  their  favored  land  and  contemplating 
the  wealth  which  could  be  had  for  the  taking,  the  men  of 
the  South  have  applied  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
those  resources  and  the  acquirement  of  that  wealth;  and 
these  two  processes  have  only  begun.    Under  these  hopeful 
conditions  the  work  is  being  carried  on  and  the  South  today 
lifts  its  voice  for  the  expression  of  this  sentiment: 
"The  factory  whistle  lifts  its  note, 
There  from  its  broad  and  grimy  throat 
It  sings,  for  those  who  understand, 
The  finest  anthem  in  the  land." 
Ex-Senator  John  ly.  McLaurin  forcefully  expresses  it  in 
the  following  words:    "The  South  must  play  an  important 

part  in  our  country's  future.  At  last  she  has  emerged 

from  her  forlorn  and  prostrate  condition;  freed  from  her 
enthrallment,  she  can  put  herself  in  touch  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  age,  and  again  exercise  an  influence  in 
national  life.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  South 
will  be  the  hope  and  salvation  of  this  nation.  Her  marve- 
lous growth  in  manufacturing  enterprizes,  her  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  her  rapid  advance  in  progressive 
thought  and  action,  is  making  her  again  the  leading  section 
of  this  country.  The  centre  of  manufacturing  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  to  Columbia,  S  C." 

Almost  every  phase  of  activity  was  stimulated  by  this 
mighty  industrial  wave,  yet  the  cotton  industry  enjoyed  the 
greatest  results,  for  it  was  improved  and  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  other  industry  could  compete  with  it  on 
equal  ground.  Almost  every  day  brings  a  report  of  new 
industries  begun  or  developed  in  the  Southern  states  and  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  manufacture  and  kindred  industries. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  South- 
ern industry  must  be  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cotton.    These  other  industries  are  important  and  should  be 
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encouraged  by  appropriations  and  public  interest,  but  they  can 
never  attain  the  scale  of  importance  which  cotton  occupies. 
Natural  resources  prevent  them  from  giving  serious  competi- 
tion to  the  cotton  industry.  The  abundance  of  cotton  and 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  other  raw  material  firmly  establish- 
that  fact. 

The  South  is  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce  in  cotton, 
the  central  point  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned  whenever  there 
is  unusual  activity  in  the  cotton  market.  An  unlimited  op- 
portunity is  extended  to  the  South  for  commercial  gain  and 
financial  advancement;  with  the  cheapening  of  the  means  of 
production  and  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, with  increased  demand  for  the  staple  and  a  larger 
market  for  the  sale  of  it,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  should 
flow  into  Southern  banks  and  into  the  pockets  of  Southern 
farmers.  The  snowy  white  fields  of  Dixie  of  which  the 
Southerner  is  justly  proud  may  be  the  means  of  gaining 
commercial  supremacy  for  the  South. 

Statistics  prove  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
output  of  raw  material,  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
product.  Spindles  have  increased  in  number  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Many  factories  have  been  built  and  operated  and  there  has 
been  a  constant  flow  of  capital  and  labor  to  these  dividend- 
paying  concerns.  In  short,  the  progress  of  cotton  production 
and  manufacture  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  phenomenal . 

Edward  Stanwood,  a  noted  cotton  expert,  states:  "The 
growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  is  the  one  great 
fact  in  its  history  in  the  past  ten  years.  A  scrutiny  of  the 
returns  by  states  shows  that  substantially  the  whole  increase 
in  the  South  has  been  in  the  four  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  these  four  states  was  119  in  1880,  191  in 
1890  and  355  in  1900."  These  figures  are  significant.  In 
1890  there  were  $53,827,303,  invested  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  the  Southern  states.  By  1900  this  amount  han  in- 
creased to  $124,453,864,  showing  that  the  rate  of  increase 
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in  ten  years  was  13 1.4  per  cent.  The  following  figures  will 
indicate  that  the  South  has  out-stripped  her  sister  states  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  1880  there  were  439  factories 
in  New  England,  in  the  Western  states  17,  in  the  Mid- 
dle states  139  and  in  the  South  161.  After  the  next  few 
years  the  Western  and  Middle  states  dropped  out  of  the  race 
and  were  no  longer  competitors  for  the  control  of  the  market. 
The  year  1890  shows  the  New  England  States  to  have  402 
factories  to  239  in  the  South.  In  1900  the  tables  are  turned 
and  New  England  has  only  332  to  440  factories  in  the  South. 
In  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  factories  in  the  South  was  48.4  per  cent.  Between  1890 
and  1900  it  was  67.4  per  cent.  In  the  year  1880  there  were 
610,000  splindles  in  the  Southern  states.  This  number  in 
1885  had  increased  to  1,200,000  splindles.  In  1890,  there 
were  1,756,047  spindles,  in  1895  there  were  2,770,284;  the 
spindles  in  1900  had  increased  to  4,288,188.  In  1880  there 
were  205,000  bales  of  cotton  used  in  manufacturing:  in  1890 
there  were  605,916  and  in  1900  there  were  1,477,775.  The 
number  of  bales  ginned  in  1899  in  the  various  states  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  Virginia,  2,239,  North  Carolina  473,155,  South 
Carolina  876,545,  Georgia  1,296,844,  in  Alabama  1,103,690. 
These  figures  are  significant  and  show  without  a  doubt  that 
the  South  is  now  well  advanced  in  the  march  of  industry 
and  destined  to  become  wealthier  and  more  powerful  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  gaze  of  the  South  is  on  the  future,  never  on 
the  past. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
cotton.  The  foreign  demand  has  been  especially  large.  Large 
shipments  are  made  to  lyiverpool  and  other  European  points 
and  a  large  proportion  is  sent  to  satisfy  the  Eastern  demand 
in  China  and  other  countries.  Many  fine  fabrics  are  now 
made  of  cotton;  the  finest  grades  of  cloth  are  manufactured 
from  cotton.  This  material  is  now  put  to  a  much  wider  use 
and  application  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Another  ele- 
ment in  the  increased  demand  is  the  existance  of  such  a  large 
number  of  cotton  factories.  The  splendid  dividends  which 
the  cotton  industry  has  paid  and  the  enormous  profits  rea- 
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lized  from  it  has  induced  large  amounts  of  capital  from  every 
class  of  citizenship.  The  salaried  clerk  invests  his  mite  in 
factory  stock  with  as  much  readiness  as  the  powerful  capital- 
ist with  millions  at  his  command. 

These  conditions,  together  with  the  shortage  of  last  year's 
crop,  have  raised  prices  of  the  staple  to  an  excessive  scale. 
Previous  records  have  been  broken  and  old  conditions  have 
been  destroyed  and  new  ones  created.  The  phenomenal  rise 
in  prices  has  been  so  sudden  that,  at  the  present  writing,  one 
large  cotton  firm  has  failed,  and  many  more  are  verging  on 
financial  disaster.  Fortunes  have  been  won  and  lost  in  the  game 
of  cotton  speculation.  So  severe  has  been  the  strain  on  buyers, 
situated  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  close  down  and  throw  out  of  employment  their 
host  of  operatives.  Several  mills  in  the  ''Palmetto State"  have 
reached  the  crisis  and  yielded  to  the  unavoidable.  Those 
mills  still  in  operation  are  considerably  affected  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  market,  and  some  of  them  are  running 
on  half  time. 

To  face  the  situation  squarely,  a  serious  state  of  affairs 
has  been  reached — a  state  injurious  alike  to  producer  and  to 
manufacturer.  The  farmer,  elated  by  the  alluring  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  fortune  on  his  cotton,  will  be  crest-fallen 
and  discouraged,  and  with  his  entire  resources  centered  on 
the  fleecy  staple,  will  be  ruined  by  a  temporary  or  permanent 
decline  of  prices.  The  manufacturer,  in  the  present  state  of 
conditions,  will  be  curtailed  in  his  warp  and  the  line  of  fair 
profit  will  not  be  reached.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  his  raw 
material  at  so  high  1  figure.  It  is  an  unnatural  condition  of 
an  indiistry — dangerous  and  critical.  Some  change  must  be 
made  or  there  is  a  gloomy  state  of  affairs  confronting  us  in 
the  cotton  industry.  The  situation  calls  for  calmness,  sagac- 
ity, and  the  application  of  economic  principles. 

That  cotton  is  king  in  the  South  is  not  disputed.  It  is 
recognized  as  the  most  pow^erful  product  and  most  lucrative  in- 
dustry. That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  people  is  also  true. 
Daniel  J.  Sully,  the  now  celebrated  bull  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change, a  New  Orleans  man  originally,  who  seems  to  be 
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something  more  than  a  mere  cotton  speculator,  proposes  a 
novel  plan,  and  it  is  absorbing  the  interest  of  the  entire 
country.  Mr.  Sully  states  that  the  Southern  people  have 
not  realized  that  they  possess  so  great  a  fortune  in  the  cot- 
ton industry.  They  have  not  appreciated,  he  says,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  cotton.  Cotton,  because  of  the  increas- 
ing demand,  will  be  high.  It  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  will  hereafter  be  on  a  higher  general  plane.  He  claims 
that  the  Southern  people  should  be  educated  to  the  point  of 
paying  higher  prices  for  cotton  goods — the  manufactured 
article — and  thus  relieve  the  factory  of  the  severe  drain  on 
its  resources,  give  the  farmer  satisfaction  in  higher  prices 
and  improve  conditions  in  general.  This  theory  is  yet  to  be 
put  into  practice,  but  it  has  many  points  of  advantage. 

This  system  would  work  evil  to  no  interest  or  set  of  inter- 
ests, and,  if  it  comes  up  to  the  expectation  of  its  supporters, 
will  be  a  source  of  much  benefit  to  all  classes.  The  pro- 
ducer as  the  recipient  of  higher  prices,  will  be  the  gainer  ; 
this  will  work  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  progress  and 
culture  of  the  rural  communities.  The  manufacturer,  al- 
though forced  to  obtain  his  raw  material  at  higher  prices, 
will  be  enabled  to  sell  the  finished  product  at  a  still  higher 
sca:le  of  prices  and  will  clear  a  fair  profit.  The  consumer, 
on  whom  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  burden  falls,  will 
feel  very  slightly,  the  extra  burden  of  prices.  The  improved 
trade  conditions  will  offset  this  disadvantage.  We  pay  to- 
day, owing  to  irresistible  trade  and  economic  conditions, 
much  higher  prices  for  some  commodities  than  we  did  several 
years  back.  Summarily,  we  pay  lower  prices  on  other  com- 
modities. Why  not  then  adapt  ourselves  to  the  unavoidable 
cotton  situation?  The  increased  cost  of  cotton  goods  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  financial  depression  among  the  con- 
sumers or  too  large  a  surplus  for  the  manufacturer;  for  it  is 
a  uniform  change,  neither  partial  nor  unjust.  At  present, 
cotton  will  remain  high — we  may  depend  upon  that.  The 
most  far-sighted  policy  would  be  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  many,  instead  of  the  few.  Under  the  present  conditions, 
the  farmer  receives  more  than  his  share  of  the  benefit,  the 
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manufacturer  is  shut  out.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  all  in- 
terests alike  will  be  advanced. 

This  newly  formed  theory  is  meeting  with  much  favor 
among  cotton  men  and  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  men  of  affairs  in  the  South  realize  that  the 
cotton  industry  must  always  be  the  nucleus  of  the  wealth 
and  the  resources  of  the  South,  and  are  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just conditions  so  that  through  the  agency  of  cotton  the 
Southern  states  may  take  the  highest  position  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  commercial  world. 

Chari.es  p.  Wofford. 


Won, 


From  the  very  beginning,  it  has  been  the  prevailing  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  allow,  welcome,  and  encourage  immi- 
gration, regardless  of  qualiiScation  and  discrimination.  Our 
foreathers  verily  believed  it  played  a  most  significant  part  in 
developing  the  strength  and  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  But  the  mere  fact  that  our  ancestors 
actually  thought  an  incoming  of  foreigners  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  great  prop  to  our  commonwealth  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  altogether  correct  in 
their  idea.  Indeed,  one  of  the  gravest  problems  confronting 
us  today  is  this  question  of  immigration.  When  we  allude 
to  restriction  of  immigration,  nowadays,  we  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  scheme  that  will  exclude  the  pauper  and 
open  the  way  for  those  in  tolerably  good  circumstances.  But 
the  chief  question  with  us  is  the  protection  of  our  wages,  our 
high  standard  of  living,  and  our  quality  of  citizenship  from 
stagnation  by  a  vast   incoming    of   foreiga  immigrants. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  princi- 
pally a  native  one,  and  until  1830  there  was  scarcely  any  im- 
migration to  America.  During  this  period  the  increase  of 
our  population  was  more,  in  proportion,  than  ever  before  or 
since  in  the  United  States.  Our  population  grew  from  about 
four  millions  to  nearly  thirteen  millions.    Until  i860,  there 
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was  a  gradual  growth  of  prosperity  which  greatly  surpassed 
that  of  the  preceding  period.  The  vast  strides  in  the  science 
of  medicine  and  the  improved  habits  of  living  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  augment  the  vitality  and  reproductive  powers 
of  our  people.  "Throughout  this  period,  the  standard  of 
height,  of  weight,  and  of  chest  measurement  was  steadily 
rising,  with  the  result  that,  of  the  men  of  all  nationalities  in 
the  giant  army  formed  to  suppress  the  slaveholder's  rebel- 
lion, the  native  American  bore  off  the  palm  in  respect  to 
physical  stature."  The  nation  continued  to  grow  in  size  and 
strength  until  foreign  immigration  began  to  assume  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  population.  The  decrease  in  our  native 
people  was  first  exhibited,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the 
states,  even  in  the  counties,  where  most  of  the  immigrants 
went. 

Now  comes  the  question,  is  it  reasonable  to  assert  that 
foreign  immigration  checked  the  increase  of  the  original 
population.  Immigrants  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  this 
country  because  of  the  relative  decline  in  the  native  class, 
or  else  our  own  people  did  not  increase  in  numbers,  as  be- 
fore, on  account  of  the  vast  throng  of  foreign  arrivals.  But 
the  only  true  explanation  of  this  great  fact,  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  must  undoubtedly  be  that  the  increase  of  the 
original  population  was  checked  by  the  great  number  of 
foreigners  who  filled  our  shores.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  the  native 
element,  at  that  period,  was  merely  a  coincidence.  If  so,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  amazing  in  all  human  history.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
our  population  was  smaller  when  the  incoming  of  foreigners 
was  more  rapid. 

"All  human  history  shows  that  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion is  intensely  sensitive  to  social  and  economic  changes. ' ' 
If  social  and  ecommic  conditions  were  the  same  today  as  then 
there  would  be  an  increase,  from  one  period  to  another  in  the 
native  population  of  our  country  that  would  compare  quite 
favorably  to  that  phenomenal  increase  already  mentioned 
above),  which  reached  the  climax  between  the  years  of  1820 
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and  1830.  During  this  decade  there  was  no  immigration  of 
any  consequence  to  America  and  our  original  element  in- 
ceased  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  percent.  Such  a 
marvelous  increase  in  any  population  of  considerable  size  and 
embracing  a  vast  section,  is  unparalleled  in  history.  When 
new  social  suroundings  and  economic  conditions  come  about, 
it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  population  will  at 
once  respond  to  the  change. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1,830  to  1840,  most  members  of  de- 
graded peasantry  came  to  this  country  and  caused  a  creation 
of  two  different  classes  in  society,  and  also  brought  about 
changes  in  the  economic  field,  which  were  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  upon  the  population.  The  habits  and 
customs  of  these  foreigners  were  at  once  repulsive  to  the 
nature  of  Americans.  Their  standard  of  living  was,  ^of 
course,  by  no  means  up  to  that  of  our  ancestors.  These  im- 
migrants were,  at  best,  suited  only  to  the  lowest  sort  of  la- 
bor. 

* 'Americans  shrank  alike  from  the  social  contact  and  the 
economic  competition  thus  created.  They  became  increas- 
ingly unwilling  to  bring  forth  sons  and  daughters  who 
should  be  obliged  to  compete  in  the  market  for  labor  and  in 
the  walks  of  life  with  those  whom  they  did  not  recognize  as  of 
their  own  grade  and  condition.  Habits  of  luxury  were  en- 
tering to  reduce  both  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  in- 
crease our  population." 

The  character  of  the  vast  horde  of  immigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States  today  is  certainly  worth  while  noting. 
The  immigrants  who  resorted  to  our  shores  over  forty  years 
ago  came  almost  wholly  from  the  north  and  west  portions  of 
Europe.  By  no  means  were  they  of  the  degraded  set.  They 
were  characterized  as  a  bold  and  progressive  people  with 
plenty  of  pluck.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  lux- 
uries of  good  homes  ;  numbers  of  them  were  refined  and  ed- 
ucated, having  the  highest  qualities  of  integrity  and  ideals 
of  citizenship.  But  the  foreigners  now  coming  to  America 
present  a  very  striking  contrast  in  a  number  of  w^ays.  The 
majority   of  them  comprise  the  low    order  of  peasantry 
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from  southern  Europe,  who  are  lacking  in  thrift  and  whose 
habits  are  indeed  revolting.  The  most  of  these  belong  to 
the  illiterate  class,  and  are  not  in  touch  with  our  institu- 
tions. Not  only  are  they  incapable  of  fully  understanding 
our  forms  of  government,  but  they  are  not  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  our  political  ideas. 

The  question  whether  our  country  has,  as  a  whole,  lost  or 
gained  very  materially  by  foreign  immigration  should  be 
well  considered  by  every  loyal  patriot.  The  problems  con- 
fronting us  today  are  sufl&ciently  serious  without  being  aug- 
mented and  confused  by  a  vast  horde  of  Poles,  Hungarians, 
South  Italians  and  others.  It  is  time  that  our  social,  politi- 
cal and  industrial  system  should  be  given  a  rest..  Let's  *'see 
to  it  that  the  republic  sustains  no  harm."  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  United  States  should,  since  we  have  welcomed  more 
than  five  millions  of  foreigners,  say  to  all  other  countries, 
''Give  us  a  rest?" 

W.  T.  J.  '04. 
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Our  IVew  It  was  with  profound  regret  a  few 

Business  M^ltiagen  days  ago  that  the  editor  received  a  tel- 
egram from  the  business  manager,  Mr. 
ly.  M.  Oliver,  announcing  his  inability  to  return  to  college 
and  resume  the  management  of  the  Journal-  We  are  not 
certain  as  to  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  from  college,  but 
believe,  however,  it  was  the  ingenius  pranks  of  cupid.  Mr. 
Oliver  managed  the  financial  part  of  the  Journal  so  skill- 
fully that  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  else 
could  take  his  place.  But  we  have  abandoned  that  idea  since 
the  business  manager-elect,  Mr.  I.  E.  Curry,  has  assumed 
its  management.  That  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability 
may  be  evidenced  by  his  election  to  the  business  department 
of  the  Annual,  and  the  Journal  will  still  continue  to 
move  on  that  same  high  plane  that  it  has  heretofore. 
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Bvyan  to  Lecture*  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  editor  of  "The 
Commoner,"  and  twice  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  will 
deliver  a  lecture  in  the  city  next  Friday  evening,  Feb.  19, 
on  "The  Value  of  an  Ideal."  Prof.  J.  A.  Gamewell,  Man- 
ager of  the  College  Lyceum,  has  been  endeavoring  for  three 
3^ears  or  more  to  secure  the  famous  Democratic  orator  on  his 
course,  but  not  until  last  Saturday  afternoon  has  he  been 
able  to  arrange  the  desired  schedule  when  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  professor  stating  that  he  would  lecture  on  the  above 
date. 

The  students  of  Converse  and  Wofford,  and  indeed,  the 
people  of  Spartanburg  at  large,  are  quite  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  hear  such  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  it  is  with 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Prof.  Gamewell  that  v/e  are  able 
to  do  so. 


"Cbe  Single  For  the  last  half  century  the  tendency  has 
Study  System,  been  for  man  to  specialize.  Whether  or 
not  many  of  us  view  him  as  a  machine  as 
the  times  demand,  there  are  sufficient  analogies  between  man 
and  an  engine  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  certain  conclusions 
in  regar4  to  the  output  from  a  definite  amount  of  material 
furnished  to  the  human  organization.  There  is  no  doubt, 
the  scientists  tell  us,  that  the  brain  is  a  receptacle  of  impres- 
sions which  it  can  produce  when  properly  stimulated.  Now 
certain  work  must  be  done,  that  is,  physical  energy  must  be 
spent  to  make  an  impression  on  any  kind  of  material.  An 
impression  on  a  rock  can  be  made  only  by  repeated  blows  of 
a  hammer.  Every  one  knows  full  well  that  a  child — or  one 
with  the  strength  of  a  child — can  efface  a  mountain  if  he 
will  only  persevere.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  task  it  can 
be  easily  overcome  by  continued  action.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  German  dent  on  one's  brain  if  he  rushes  from 
a  recitation  in  mathematics  to  a  recitation  in  German  and 
then  flies  to  a  lecture  in  French,  and  finally  ends  with  two 
or  three  hours  in  labratory.    We  see  commensurable  photo- 
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graphs  of  our  dignified  seniors,  and  indeed  of  every  class  in 
college,  but  who  will  present  us  with  adequate  representa- 
tions of  the  brains  of  students  who  have  on  their  schedules 
for  the  week  Math.,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek  and 
Science?  The  interior  photographs  would  be  blurred  and 
confused  beyond  recognition,  while  the  exterior  ones  present 
a  clear,  lucid  appearance  which  at  first  sight  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Some  years  ago  a  single  study  college  was  established  in 
the  up  country  of  this  State,  and  from  all  reports  has  met 
with  remarkable  success.  Its  prime  principle  consists  in 
taking  up  one  study  at  the  time  and  finishing  it  before  in- 
augurating another.  We  who  are  reared  in  the  shade  of  a' 
complicated  college  are  attempted  to  laugh  at  such  an  ex- 
perinient,  but  there  are  some  characteristics  which  are  worth 
while.  It  is  a  rare  case  to  find  a  student  who  can 
read  with  fluency  a  French  work  on  Physical  science  although 
he  has  studied  that  language  throughout  his  college  course. 
Had  the  same  student  been  in  a  French  village  only  three 
months  he  would  have  been  able  to  speak  French,  under- 
stand others  and  read  French  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  case  the  environments  are  very  favorable  for 
obtaining  a  command  of  the  language,  but  he  will  tell  you 
that  his  success  is  derived  from  breathing  and  eating  in 
French  atmosphere.  There  is  not  a  moment  in  the  day  that 
he  is  not  reminded  of  a  French  verb,  nor  a  night  if  he  has 
them  that  he  dreams  in  French.  But  he  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  being  in  a  French  town,  he  attends  a  French 
school  where  no  other  language  but  that  is  spoken.  Sup- 
pose the  same  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  a  frontier  town 
where  French  is  spoken  on  one  side  the  river  and  German  on 
the  other,  and  he  had  tried  to  obtain  a  command  of  both 
languages  in  six  months  or  even  a  year.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  his  absolute  failure.  Now  most  of  our  colleges  tend  to  give 
us  a  smattering  of  all  subjects;  in  fact,  they  open  the  book  of 
knowledge,  show  us  what  there  is  in  it  and  how  delightful 
it  would  be  at  some  future  time  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  various  subjects  presented. 
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But  we  hear  some  one  say,  "You  would  take  away  all  the 
mental  freshness  which  a  student  receives  in  turning  from 
one  subject  to  another,  were  he  to  become  a  stupid  specialist 
of  a  single  subject."  Many  remember  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  turned  from  Greek  to  Math,  or  from  science  to  the 
classics,  and  actually  attempt  to  argue  that  this  relish  led  to 
a  better  assimilation  than  if  they  had  attacked  a  single  sub- 
ject at  a  time.  The  truth  of  it  is  most  of  us  exaggerate  in 
regard  to  our  early  education,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  all 
should  take  a  course  which  may  have  awakened  intellectual 
curiosity  for  the  first  time  in  our  particular  case.  Thus  the 
mathematical  genius  would  have  you  study  Math,  because 
his  having  mastered  the  subject  in  early  youth,  has  obtained 
a  bull-dog  grip  upon  it  which  should  be  the  prime  object  in 
our  education  to  acquire  If  he  had  studied  science  as  per- 
sistingly  as  he  did  Math,  it  is  a  cock-sure  fact  that  the  Math 
man  would  have  preferred  science  instead.  We  see  the 
identical  case  manifested  in  a  difEerent  light.  Often  men 
receive  great  intellectual  food  from  books  which  do  not  strike 
us  as  being  anything  beyond  the  ordinary. 

Mention  has  been  given  of  the  dim  and  confused  impres- 
sions which  the  mind  of  a  student  receives  when  he  is  sub- 
ject to  several  changes  of  the  mental  faculties'  during  the 
day.  No  one  image  has  made  a  distinct  impression  but  all 
are  blurred.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  con- 
tinued and  renewed  energy  and  a  certain  bull-dog  grip  upon 
the  subject.  Where  great  force  is  needed,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  invest  the  majority  of  strength  of  the  body  in  a  single 
limb.  Indeed  everyone  is  aware  that  the  child  with  one  eye 
always  finds  the  lost  coin.  'Tis  this  grip  that  gives  the  man 
with  one  idea  such  power.  The  discovery  is  easily  made  in 
athletics.  The  base-ball  player  before  an  inter-collegiate 
game,  does  not  engage  a  half  hour  in  swimming  nor  an  hour 
in  playing  tennis,  but  rather  concentrates  his  attention  on 
those  exercises  which  will  perfect  him  in  base-ball.  Thus  the 
student  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  problem 
of  winning  a  victory,  does  not  pursue  the  same  course  that 
would  elevate  his  intellectual  faculties.    Some  one  has  thus 
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formulated  a  physical  truth  in  education;  an  enduring  mental 
impression  requires  forcible  and  repeated  blows,  and  also  the 
element  time.  The  world  has  known  periods  of  intense  de- 
votion to  one  idea  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked  one. 
It  is  not  so  important  the  amount  we  do  as  how  we  do  it. 

Finally  we  might  consider  some  advantages  of  the  single 
study  system  from  a  view  point  of  aiding  our  memory.  This 
faculty  can  be  cultivated  only  by  dwelling  on  one  idea  at  a  time. 
In  photography  the  best  images  are  produced  by  the  slow 
plates.  Quick  plates,  '  tis  true,  catch  the  fleeting  images  but  the 
negatives  are  very  thin  and  blurred.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  brain  in  regard  to  the  storing  up  of  impressions  which  go 
to  make  up  the  memory.  It  is  only  by  constant  impression  on 
the  brain  cells  that  we  are  able  to  master  a  subject.  There 
is  no  fitter  time  to  make  these  indentations  than  when  the 
blood  is  rich  and  ripe  and  the  brain  is  growing,  and  no  fitter 
place  than  in  our  educational  institutions.  Realizing  that 
the  single  study  system  is  far  superior  to  the  complicated , 
what  better  standard  could  we  hold  up  to  our  modern  schools 
and  colleges? 


ExGl^angs  Deparbrpenb. 


R.  O.  LAWTON,  Editor 


In  reading  over  the  criticisms  of  the  exchange  editors  of 
the  various  magazines,  we  have  noted  with  satisfaction  and  a 
certain  brotherly  pride  the  sincere  and  frank  note  that  per- 
meates their  criticisms — despite  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  editors  to  emphasize  the  contrary.  Our  conception  of 
an  exchange  editor's  duty  may  be  different  from  that  of  cer- 
tain others,  but  we  hold  that  if  a  magazine  needs  drastic 
criticism-  -criticism  that  will  wake  it  up  from  its  state  of 
lethargy — it  is  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  criticise  it  in  such 
manner.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  commendation  is  due,  it 
should  not  be  withheld  in  a  sort  of  would-be  editorial  dignity 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  small  man  of  importance.  There 
is  a  certain  pessimistic  opinion  that  is  being  erroneously 
nourished  by  certain  other  editors,  whose  periodi- 
cals seem  to  have  been  unconsciously  overlooked,  v»7hich 
would  imply  that  certain  editors  vie  with  one  another  in 
editorial  pleasantries.  Well,  these  things  may  be,  but  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  it  appears  to  be  a  hallucination 
of  the  critics'  brain  rather  than  a  conscious  and  premeditated 
purpose  of  the  editors  in  question.  ■  We  would  suggest,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  divine  injunction  against  judg- 
ing applies  to  editors  as  well  as  to  men. 

The  Converse  Concept  for  January  is  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard that  was  set  in  the  Christmas  number.  The  issue  is 
exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  its  contents — most  of  them — 
are  worthy.  '*A  I^ife,"  the  first  poem,  is  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion, but  the  meter  and  rythmic  qualities  are  defective.  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Student"  is  thoughtful,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining, but  chaffy.  "How  the  Wager  was  Won"  is  a  real 
good  story — and  it  savors  of  originality,  a  rare  quality. 
"Beat  the  Charge"  \  another  strong  appeal  backed  up  by 
the  stand  by,  Napoleon.  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
r 
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ly' Allegro  and  II  Pensoroso"  is  an  essay  that  is  characterized 
by  good  thought,  careful  comparative  work,  choice  English 
and  proportion. 

The  Literary  Beacon,  the  new  magazine  that  comes  from 
the  Welsh  Neck  High  School  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  We 
take  pleasure  in  offering  a  few  criticisms  inspired  by  kindness 
and  interest.  The  first  essay  entitled,  "lyongfellow  as  Corn- 
pared  with  Other  Poets,"  by  its  very  title  would  imply  that 
the  writer  was  on  speaking  terms  at  least  v^^ith  all  jjoets.  Of 
course  one  is  relieved  of  that  erroneous  idea  as  soon  as  one 
reads  the  first  page,  but  it  might  be  well  for  the  writer  to 
choose  a  subject  not  quite  so  far  reaching.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  hov\^ever,  the  essay  is  a  good  one.  "Hardy  Perennials 
From  the  Wild"  is  a  departure — it  gives  some  interestingly 
helpful  dots  on  landscape  gardening.  The  writer  is  oppor- 
tune in  his  departure.  "Florence  vs.  Hartsville"  is  a  poem 
telling  of  the  inglorious  defeat  of  the  former  by  the  latter  in 
a  game  of  baseball  played  on  the  latter' s  diamond.  It  is  a 
clever  thing,  too.  Of  course  we  are  not  wafted  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  poetry  that  is  not  in  it,  but  then  it  is  novel  and 
timely. 

2 he  Mercerian  for  February  is  a  fine  issue.  It  has  good 
and  solid  stuff  in  it.  The  first  poem,  "Sunset  Land,"  has 
fine  thought  couched  in  poetic  languge,  and  it  is  not  merely 
college  verse.  "The  Roman  Book'''  is  an  elaborate  essay  on 
the  early  difficulties  that  the  Romans  had  to  undergo  in  the 
writings  of  their  books.  The  essay  is  most  helpful  and  well 
written.  "The  Great  Indian  vSpirit"  is  a  solid  story  wnth 
no  foolishness  about  it.  The  next  poem  is  a  translation 
from  "Beowulf,"  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Epic.  The  trans- 
lation is  opportune,  and  while  there  are  mistakes  in  it,  still 
it  is  good  for  a  college  student,  for  we  know  by  painful  ex- 
perience what  it  means  to  give  a  good  translation  of  the  great 
Epic  without  the  aid  of  horse  sense. 

The  January  number  of  The  Clemson  Colleo^e  Chronicle  is  a 
very  fine  issue.  It  is  neatly  bound,  and  has  some  remark- 
ably good  stuff  inside.    "My  New  Year  Prayer"  is  a  poem 
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that  is  worthy  of  being  put  to  music,  so  rhythmic  is  its  verse 
and  good  its  thought.  "A  Wholesome  I^esson"  is  indeed 
wholesome.  It  is  a  clear  and  timely  story,  entirely  original. 
A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lawton  is  taught  a  lesson  or  two. 
The  story  is  well  developed.  "Down,  Mars!  Up  Begas!" 
has  a  very  peculiar  title,  but  it  is  well  written.  While  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  protestations  against  an 
increase  in  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  still  his 
points  are  well  taken,  and  there  is  thought  in  his  remarks. 
Our  personal  opinion  is  that  when  the  nations  are  at  war 
and  the  battle  flag  is  unfurled  and  the  war  drums  are  throb- 
bing it  is  time  for  the  countries  to  look  to  their  navies.  The 

next  poem  entitled  "To  "  suggests  by  its  title  an  apology 

for  a  poem,  but  after  reading  it  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  this  year.  There  is 
something  indescribably  attractive  and  catching  about  it  that 
wins  us  in  a  stanza.  Again  we  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Chronicle  editors  upon  the  excellent  issue  and  the  high  type 
of  literary  work. 


There  was  a  crowd,  there  were  three — 
The  maid,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he; 
Two's  company,  so,  no  doubt. 
That's  why  the  parlor  lamp  went  out. 

Billy  looked  at  Polly— 

O,  what  a  pretty  miss; 

He  stole  a  little  nearer, 

Then  bashfully  stole  away. 


We  have  heard  something.    A  Freshie  was  out  driving 
with  a  lady : 
She — "My  hands  are  cold." 

He — "Sit  on  them,  that's  the  way  I  do  when  mine  get 
cold." 

She — (After  a  painful  pause)  '^Nobody  loves  me." 
He —  * '  God  does.    God  loves  everybody. ' ' 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  should  avoid  these  awful  marriages, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Automobiles  instead  of  baby  carriages. 


vShe  talked  about  economy 
(He  wondered  why  her  haste) , 
But  well  she  might,  for  all  unknown, 
His  arm  had  gone  to  waist. 


He — Don't  you  think  this  bench  would  be  more  comfort- 
able if  it  had  a  back? 

She — I  think  arms  would  make  it  just  as  comfortable. 


^lurppi  0GparbrpGpt, 


E.  A.  McWhirteb  Editor.  . 
CI.ASS  OF  1899. 

H.  J.  Brabham  holds  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Bamberg  Banking  Co.  at  Bamberg,  S.  C. 

W.  R.  Crum,  is  in  the  general  merchandise  business  at 
Rowesville,  but  will  soon  become  a  cotton  broker  in  Colum- 
bia 

G.  K.  Edwards  is  preaching  at  Pelzer,  S.  C. 

R.  J.  Geddes  of  Spartanburg,  is  in  the  electrical  business. 
His  address  is  29  West  65th  St.,  New  York  city. 

J.  P.  Gray  is  farming  about  five  miles  north  of  Woodruff, 
S.  C. 

W.  T.  Magnessof  Gaffney,  S.  C ,  is  travelling  salesman 
for  The  Mountain  City  Milling  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

H.  S.  Parnell  is  book-keeper  for  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Rowe,  a  merchant  of  Batesburg,  S,  C 

H.  V.  Stribling,  the  artist  of  the  class,  is  now  engaged  in 
Hydraulic  engineering  with  the  firm  of  L^adshaw  and  Lad- 
shaw  of  this  city. 

Ernest  Wiggins  is  superintendent  of  the  graded  school  at 
Kingstree,  S.  C. 


CI,ASS  OF  1898. 

J.  C.  Allen  has  a  flourishing  school  in  Florida. 

M.  V.  Bennett  is  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  West  End 
graded  school  of  Spartanburg. 


I.  C.  Blackwood  represents  Spartanburg  county  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Blackwood  and  Phifer  of  this  city. 

Gabe  Cannon  has  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  in  the 
Mercliants  and  Famers  Bank  of  Spartanburg. 

J.  W.  W.  Daniel  v/iU  receive  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Vander- 
built  University  this  June. 

ly.  L.  Dantzler,  after  taking  a  post  graduate  course  at 
Vanderbuilt,  is  teaching  in  Tenn. 

C.  K.  Dobson  has  been  connected  with  the  U.  vS.  census 
bureau;  is  now  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Kershaw, 

R.  R.  Goodwin  of  Augusta.  Ga-  ,,  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness of  that  city. 

I.  W.  Gray  has  an  interest  in  the  mercantile  firm  of 
W.  S.  Gray  and  son  of  Woodruff,  S.  C. 

R.  A.  Hannon  is  teaching  school  at  New  Prospsct  about 
20  miles  north  of  Spartanburg. 

D.  T.  Kinard  teaches  at  Lykesland  in  Richland  county. 

R.  A.  lyaw,  of  Spartanburg,  is  now  studying  at  Harvard 
University.    His  address  is  30  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  H.  I^eitner  is  managing  his  father's  plantation  near 
Marion,  S.  C. 

O.  W,  I^eonard,  who  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  two  years  ago,  is  now  practicing 
medicine  here. 

J.  R.  T.  Major  is  principal  of  the  Bennettsville  Graded 
School,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

J.  C.  Moore,  of  McCalls,  is  practicing  medicine  in  that 
town. 

J.  P.  McCreary  has  a  good  practice  in  dentistry  at  St. 
Georges,  S.  C. 

J.  K.  Owens  teaches  in  the  Denmark  Graded  School,  and 
is  also  reading  law. 
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W.  M.  Owings  has  been  teaching  school  since  graduation, 
but  is  now  merchandising  and  farming  at  Rapley.  S.  C. 

J.  C.  Rogers  is  cashier  of  The  Peoples  Bank,  of  Bishop- 
ville,  S.  C. 

J.  R.  Walker,  of  Pineville,  N.  C,  is  teaching  school  in  his 
native  State. 

J.  B.  Wiggins  is  principal  of  the  Waxhaw  Institute,  Wax- 
haw,  N.  C. 


Y.  M.  G.  -A. 


EDWARD  K.  UARDIN,  Jr.,  Editor. 


Hn  Hppeal  to  Cls. 

JmZ  DE  FORA,  MiNAS,  BRAZIL, 

Dec.  26,  1903. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Wofford  College,  Spar- 
tanburg,  So.  Ca. 

Dear  Young  Brethren: — 

I  salute  you  as  fellow-workers  in  th» 
Kingdom  of  our  Blessed  Master.  It  is  a  great  comfort  and 
help  to  us  out  on  the  frontier  to  know  that  many  back  at  home 
sympathize  with  us  and  are  holding  us  up  with  their  prayer 
and  their  offerings. 

I  wish  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  $53  forwarded  to  me 
through  Mrs.  Tarboux,  and  to  inform  you  of  the  use  to  which  it 
was  put,  but  also  to  try  and  direct  your  sj^mpathies  and  offer- 
ings in  the  future  to  a  very  definite  and  important  object. 

The  Juvenile  Leagues  of  our  Conference  (called  out  here 
"Joias  de  Christa")  have  taken  up  the  support  of  the  converted 
priest,  in  favor  of  whom  I  appealed  when  in  the  States. 

We  are  now  making  a  desperate  effort  to  prepare  an  educated 
ministry  for  Brazil.  We  have  at  the  G-ranbery  at  present 
twelve  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry.  They  are  promising 
young  fellows.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  at  school. 
They  are  all  poor;  some  had  to  give  up  their  employment  to 
come  to  the  College.  The  Annual  Conference  has  made  an 
assessment  on  the  churches  which  will  be^sufflcient  to  pay  the 
board  of  five  young  men.  The  scholarship  given  by  the  gentle- 
man who  'was  assassinated  two  years  ago  will  pay  the  board  of 
another.  That  leaves  six,  who  are  struggling  under  great  diflft- 
culties  to  remain  at  school.  The  Granbery  charges  these  young 
men  the  actual  cost  of  their  food  for  board.  Our  school  is  do- 
ing so  much  beneficiary  work  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
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to  keep  our  heads  above  water.  In  view  of  these  facts ^  I  have 
used  the  $53  in  helping  to  pay  the  board  of  these  students  for 
the  ministry. 

And  I  now  suggest  and  request  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Wofford  establish  a  scholarship  of  $100  a  year  for  the  board  of -a 
student  for  the  ministry  at  the  Granbery.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  lady  missionaries  at  Ribcirao  Preto 
which  I  enclose  to  you.  From  it  you  can  appreciate  some  of 
our  circumstances  out  here.  Sr.  Attilio's  father  died  some  time 
ago.  He  was  going  to  the  mission  school  in  Ribeirao  Preto 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Brento  Braga,  the  young 
Brazilian  whom  Bishop  Granbery  took  to  the  States  and  kept  for 
several  years  at  Randolph  Macon.  The  yellow  fever  came  a 
year  ago,  and  among:  hundreds  of  others  his  teacher,  Sr.  Rento, 
and  his  mother  died.  Our  missionary  ladies,  closing  the  girls' 
school  entered  as  voluntary  nurses  the  fever  hospital,  and  for 
months  aided  the  government  physicians  to  battle?  against  this 
terrible  scourge.  They  are  now  looked  upon  in  all  that  section 
as  heroines,  which  they  are.  But  to  the  point.  The  eldest 
sister  of  Sr.  Attilio  was  so  anxious  that  her  brother  should  con- 
tinue at  school,  especially  as  he  wants  to  preach,  that  she  beg- 
ged Miss  Stewart  to  write  to  me  about  him.  What  could  I  do 
but  take  him  for  the  bare  cost  of  his  food?  But  even  that  with 
his  clothes  and  books  is  more  than  the  sister  can  carry.  He  is 
a  good  student  and  a  promising  young  man.  The  Granbery  is 
trying  to  carry  five  others  like  him,  and  to  help  a  number  of 
others  (poor  boys)  to  get  an  education,  but  our  grocery  bill  and 
professors'  salaries  run  up  faster  than  we  can  pay  them.  Cannot, 
will  not,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Wofford  raise  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  a  scholarship  at  the  Granbery?  With  this  we  can  pay  the 
board  of  one  poor  student  for  the  ministry.  We  will  select  a 
good  case;  give  you  his  name;  send  you  a  copy  of  his  reports; 
and  keep  you  posted  as  to  his  development,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual. 

The  young  man,  about  whom  Miss  Stewart  writes,  is  a  worthy 
case.  His  name  is  Attilio  Faria.  age  17,  tall,  pr.iceful  looking 
young  fellow,  in  2nd  year  of  Gymnaslm,   ought  to  graduate  in 
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June  of  1908.  I  mail  to  you  ii  copy  of  our  catalogue,  Tlie 
Granbery  will  have  in  two  years  or  less  the  right  to  confer  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  The  cut  gives  a  part  of  the  old  building  us  well 
as  the  nice  new  one.  A  few  weeks  ag;o  the  Gen.  Sec.  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Brazil  came  up  and  organized  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Gran- 
berry,  the  3rd  College  Association  in  South  America. 

Praying  God's  blessing  upon  you  all  and  your  work  for  our 
Common  Lord  and  Savior 

I  remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.   vV.  TARBt)UX. 
HlBIRAO  PrETO, 

Dec,  18,  1903. 

Dear  Bro.  Tarboux: — 

Enclosed  you  will  find  order  for  $10  on 
Atillios  account,  and  $1  you  will  please  give  him  as  Christmas 
present  from  me. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  examination  and 
trust  he  will  continue  to  do  well. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  his  getting  a 
scholarship  next  year?  On  $35  per  month  it  is  hard  for  his  sis- 
ter who  has  two  sisters  besides  herself  to  help.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters is  now  in  Priacicaba  and  the  other  is  with  us,  and  the  girl 
is  trying  to  do  all  she  can  for  each. 

I  hear  that  your  school  is  doing  well  and  I  rejoice  with  you. 
If  the  yellow  fever  does  not  return  1  expect  a  full  school  next 
year.  Our  ferias  commenced  on  the  8th  inst.  and  will  continue 
until  Feb.  1st. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas 

I  am  very  truly, 

Ada  May  Stewart. 

The  above  letters  speak  for  themselves.  The  appeal  comes 
directly  to  us.  What  shall  we  do?  Are  we  able  to  send  the 
hundred  dollars?  Looking  at  the  question  calmly  and  thou2;ht- 
fully  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  able — able  to 
support  two  or  three  Brazilian  students.  It  must  be  done. 
Let  us  all  pull  together  and  it  shall  be  done. 


Local  DeparbmB^h 

  * 

SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor 


"maro." 

The  largest  crowd  that  has  ever  attended  an  engagement 
of  the  Wofford  College  Lyceum,  greeted  Maro,  the  magician, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  2nd,  in  Converse  College 
auditorium.  The  audience  was  not  only  startled  and 
amazed  during  the  performance  but  throughout  it  was  kept 
in  an  uproar  of  laughter. 

The  entertainment  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  part 
second  was  given  up  entirely  to  Maro  specialties.  The  Sax- 
ophone quartette  was  grand  and  brought  forth  encore  after 
encore.  The  Gogglepeg,  or  the  one  stringed  instrument 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening.  The  Javaphone,  which  we 
will  not  attempt  to  explain,  was  no  doubt  the  greatest  won- 
der we  have  ever  seen  in  the  musical  line.  Four  men  played 
on  these  chimes  and  the  music  which  they  brought  forth  is 
beyond  description. 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  programme  were  equally  as 
good.  He  held  the  audience  spell-bound  during  the  entire 
evening  and  his  influence  over  it  was  remarkable.  Captain 
Petty  has  taken  his  place  unchallenged  for  the  most  wonder- 
ful feature  of  act  the  third. 

THE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  5th,  the  fifth  oratorical  con- 
test took  place  in  the  auditorium.  Dr.  J.  S.  Watkins  opened 
the  evening  with  prayer  aft-^r  v/hich  Mr.  J.  C.  Caudler  from 
the  Calhoun  society  opened  the  contest.  His  subject  was 
''The  Right  Spirit  Will  Solve  the  Race  Problem. "  The  oth- 
er speakers  followed  as  below. 

Mr.  K.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  "The  Reign  of  Lawlessness." 

Mr.  C.  L-  Smith,  "Another  Cry  for  Macedonia." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Burnett,  "American  Progress." 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Hamel,  "A  Mau  Wanted." 

All  the  speeches  were  exceptionally  good  and  did  much 
credit  to  the  speakers  as  well  as  to  the  college  and  societies: 
Mr.  K.  K.  Hardin  was  winner  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Candler  as 
second.  The  Prestons  feel  highly  gratified  as  this  is  the  first 
time  that  they  have  had  the  honor  of  winning  it. 

After  the  speaking  was  over  a  splendid  reception  was  held 
in  the  two  society  halls  which  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

CAMPUS  NOTES. 

The  date  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Benja- 
min Wofford's  birthday  has  been  set  for  February  26th.  The 
regular  date  is  the  22nd,  but  for  several  reasons  it  was 
thought  best  to  postpone  it  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  will  represent  the  Calhoun  society  and  Mr.  W. 

C.  Herbert  the  Preston. 

The  Preston  society  has  elected  Mess.  J.  H.  Hamel  and  J. 
P.  Kilgo  as  speakers  on  the  annual  debate  between  the  two 
societies.    Mr.  W.  D.  Roberts  will  preside. 

Among  those  who  have  been  on  the  sick  list  during  the 
past  month  we  note  the  following  :  Messrs.  Creighton,  Cov- 
ington, Harris,  McCollough  and  Hardin. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  the  Cal- 
houn society  to  serve  as  officers  during  the  ensuing 
term.  President,  J.  A.  Mclntyre;  Vice-President,  T.  C. 
Turner;  First  Critic,  P.  W.  Bethea;  J.  P.  Lane,  Second 
Critic;  S.  F.  Cannon,  First  Censor;  Recording  Secretary,  W. 
L.  Glaze;  Second  Censor,  J.  W.  McCollough;  Third  Critic, 
K.  F.  Brigham;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  D.  Garlington, 
Jr. 

The  annual  staff  is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Messrs.  R.  O.  Lawton,  J.  P.  Lane,  M.  W.  Brabham,  M.  A. 
Connelly,  J.  C.  Candler,  Ingram  Wilson  from  the  Calhoun  so- 
ciety.   Messrs.  I.  E.  Curry,  C.  L.  Smith,  A.  D.  Betts,  W. 

D.  Roberts,  J.  C.  Guilds  and  Ramond  Speigner  from  the 
Preston  society. 
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Dr.  A.  B.  Cooke  of  the  modern  language  department  has] 
gone  to  the  German  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  for  treatment. : 
He  has  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  but  it  is  hoped! 
that  he  will  return  in  a  few  weeks  very  much  improved.  i 

The  prospects  for  a  good  baseball  team  at  Wofford  were] 
never  better  than  they  are  this  year.  The  amount  of  new] 
material  is  really  surprising  to  the  old  men  and  especially  to' 
the  men  who  are  playing  for  their  old  places.  They  find; 
that  they  will  have  to  hustle  to  retain  their  old  positions,  i 
Captain  Burnett  has  gone  in  to  win  this  year  and  everybody  ; 
knows  that  when  ''Buck"  gets  interested  in  a  thing  that! 
something  good  is  sure  to  result  therefrom.  So  let  every  i 
man  of  us  assist  him  in  putting  out  the  best  team  Wofford; 
has  ever  had.  Let  us  holdup  the  "Old  Gold  and  Black"' 
and  never  lei  her  go  down  in  defeat  on  our  account.  ! 

The  following  men  have  been  appointed  to  serve  as  thej 
reception  committee  for  this  session:  Mr.  J.  W.  Boyd,  chair- j 
man,  Messrs.  W.  I^.  Glaze,  F.  B.  Moore  and  J.  T.  Harris,; 
Jr.,  from  the  Calhoun  society,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kilgo,  O.j 
M.  Mitchell  and  S.  ly.  Prince  from  the  Preston.  This  com-i 
mittee  is  a  very  important  one  and  their  appointment  wasj 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  1 

Mr.  Paul  Brown  has  been  elected  monthly  orator  from  the- 
Calhoun  society  for  the  month  of  March. 
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H.  N.  Snydsr,  M.  a.,  Ivitt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamrwei,!.,  A.  M.,  Sec, 
D.  A.  DuPrs,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CAI^HOUN  I<ITKRARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  A.  Mclntyre,  President;  T.  C-  Turner,  Vice-President; 
Power  W.  Bethea,  First  Critic;  J.  P.  Lane,  Second  Critic; 
S.  F.  Cannon,  First  Censor;  J.  M.  Airail,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; M.  A.  Connolly,  Treasurer;  E.  F.  Brigham,  Third 
Critic;  J.  W.  McCuUough,  Second  Censor;  Doran  Garling- 
ton.  Corresponding  Secretary. 

PRESTON  I^ITKRARY  SOCIETY. 

I.  E.  Curry,  President;  E.  I*.  All,  Vice-President;  T.  L. 
Cely,  First  Critic;  C.  t,.  Smith,  Second  Critic;  L.  A.  Dun- 
can, Recording  Secretary;  J.  C.  Stockman,  Treasurer;  W.  T. 
Jones,  First  Censor;  O.  M.  Mitchell,  Second  Censor;  J.  D. 
Holle,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

WOFFORD  coi^i^kge;  journai,. 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  ly.  M. 
Oliver;  Literary  Editor,  E,  L.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O. 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  Local  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly; 
Assistant  Literary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  c.  A. 

President,  Albert  D.  Betts;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Roberts; 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Anderson;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Mitchell. 

senior  CIvASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Vice  President,  L.  M.  Oliver; 
Secretary,  W.  C  Herbert. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Lyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  ANNUAL. 
Editor-in-Chief,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Business  Managers,  I.  E. 
Curry,  M.  A.  Connolly;  Literary  Editor,  C.  L-  Smith;  Car- 
toon Editor,  J.  P.  Lane;  Art  Editor,  J.  C  Guilds;  Athletic 
Editors,  M.  W.  Brabham,  J.  C.  Candler;  Y.  M.  C  A.  Edi- 
tor, A.  D.  Betts;  Assistant  Literary  Editors,  W.  D.  Roberts, 
R.  N.  Speigner,  J.  I.  Wilson. 
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A.  C.  CANNON'S  is  the  place  to  get  the  best  COAL 
See  E.  F.  McWHIETEE^  at  WiUiams  Cottage 
Our  Agent  at  Wofford  College. 

To  College  Students 

If  you  want  a  First  Ci,ass  job  of  Half  Soling  with  FirS' 
CI.ASS  Leather,  take  your  Shoes  to  E.  J.  HOI, WICK,  52  B 
Main  St.  Bring  your  Umbrellas  you  want  repaired.  Al 
work  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  52  K.  Main  St.  Eas 
of  railroad  crossing. 

"      H.  J.  JOHNSON 

DEALER  IN 

General  Merchmndise 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of  al 
teation  will  be  given  to  all  orders.    Call  and  see  us. 

325  North  Church  Street. 
JL.  M:.  Li?LW  &  CO., 

STOCKS,  BONDS,  INSURANCE, 

6  WAlLiL  STREET,  Sir'ARTANBXJK.G,  S.  C 

X.  O  MONK 

DEALER  IN 

Harness,  Saddles,  Bridles,  Leather  of  all  Kinds 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sole  Leather  atid  Shoe  Nails 

Remember  the  name  and  place 
 3T  Morgan  !Sc|t4iafe  


1 


keeps  the  best 

Harber  Shoj 

in  the  city.     Just  in  rear  of  Spartanburg  National  Bank 
Special  rates  to  Students. 


Advbrtiskments.  x; 

D  R  S  .    0  E  L  A  N  D    &  THOMSON 

13     ]S[  TP  I S 1"  S 
76  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 

DR.  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

A.  W-  BIBER  &  CO, 

Watch  Inspector  for  the  Southern  Railway* 

LEADING  OONFEOTIONERY  CARBONATED  DRINKS 

■  S.  Becker 

J^~cars  stop  at  Becker's  Station,,,^} 
Headquarters  for  Oysters  and  Ice  Cream  in  Season 

Cor.  Main  aud  Church  Sts. 

LITTLE  gem: 

OYSTER®!  OV^TE§«SI 
LITTLE  OEM  RESTAURANT 

NO.  5  E^ST  MAIN"  ST. 

To  Students  of  Wofford  Colege 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  o^ 
Single  Coat,  pair  of  Trousers  or  Spring  Overcoat 
at  the  lowest  price  goods  can  be  sold,  you  can  get 
it  by  calling  on 

B.B.HENRY, 

Phone  2513  17gMagnolia  St. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
To  see  my  line  is  to  be  convinced.    AH  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

An  up-to-date  line  of  Clothing,  Gents'  Furnishings,  Etc.  Call  at 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

Two  Doors  Below  Becker's.  No.  7  West  Main  St. 

:Bxclusive  Agents  for  B.  &  B.  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
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SPMR  TAN  INN 


Spartanburg,  $.  C.  J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 


This  space  belongs  to 


XDiffianxston  9^en^afe  ©offege 

The  well  known  up-conntry 
Female  College  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference    :    :  ; 


For  full  information  about  it,  address 

Rev.  S.  LANDER,  President, 

Williamston,  S.  C. 

^or  Siylis^^  jCivert/ 

DiLUNGHAM  &  BOYD 

Phone  112.  23  Broad  St. 

Spartanburg,  s.  c. 

R,  P.  TURNER  &  C0MP4NY 

Successors  to  A-  TAN^•ER.  W-  M.  KEENER,  Manager 

Beef  and  Fish  a  Specialty 

No.  21  North  Church  St.  CalL Turner's  Market.  Phone  278 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements. 
We  carry  the  best  stock  in  town.    We  want  you  to  make  oui 
store,  when  down  town,  your  headquarters. 
We  are  Agents  for  Huyler*  Candies. 

Public  Square  Heinitsh's  Drug  Store 

RIQBY'S  PHARMACY 

7)rMffS,    7?fedioi'nes,    S^erfumery,    TJoilei  jfriicieSj 
Ciffars  and  Smokers*  Soods* 

HOX  SODA 

Is  just  as  refreshing  in  Winter  as  Cold  Soda  is  in  Summer 
This  season  we  will  serve  all  the  Tempting  Things :  Hoi 
Chocolate,  Beef  Tea,  Tomato  Bouillon,  Hot  Ginger,  Clam 
Bouillon,  Hot  Lemonade,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Tea  and 
Coffee.  ROWE  &  ROWE,  Druggists. 

HARRBIR'S 

TJp.a?0-r>ATB  BARBHR  SHOP 

Main  street 

Hair  Tonics  and  Pace  Creams  a  Specialty 
Hotel  Argyle  Block.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  0. 


For  the  yery  highest  grade  of  Barber  Work  come  to  m>  shop  about  3( 
yards  South  of  Southern  Depot.  For  HAIR  CUTTING  and  SH\MPOOINC 
please  come  between  Monday  and  Friday  (if  convenient)  as  yon  knov 
Saturday  is  universal  shaving  day. 

A.  W.  LEMMOND. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Sliampooins 

 SEE  

W,  D.  SMITH,  19  Morgan  Square, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  at  all  times. 

Who  is  BOB  MILLER? 

Our  First  Class  Barber  who  cuts  students'  hair  cheaper  than  any  bar 
ber  in  the  city.  Call  and  see  him  at 

No.  19  SoutH  CHufcH  Stt* eet. 
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F.  J.  YOUNG 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

Alterations  Neatly  Done 

20  Wall  street  Phone  327 

R..        IDORSEY,  M:.  3D. 
specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Bye  and  Ear,  and  Expert 

Successor  to  H.  R.  GOODELI<- 
Most  Thoroughly  Equipped  Optical  Establishment  in  the  State. 

PSYCHO-PNEUMONIC  GYMNASTICS  at  half  price 
for  Students 
^  Hugh  T.  Shockley. 

AU  Wof ford  Men  | 

Are  heartily  welcomed  in  Spartanburg, 
and  are  asked  to  make  themselves  *'at 
home''  at  our  store.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  buying  our  stock,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  college  man,  and  think  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  lines  we  are  showing. 
For  a  dressy  or  serviceable  Shoe,  you 
have  the  best  lines  to  select  from.  When 
down  town  drop  in  at 

THE  NEW  SHOE  STORE 

C.        ANDBRSOIN  &  CO. 

Opposite  Monument. 
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BISHOP  BROTHERS 

PALMETTO  CORNER 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FINE  CONFECTIONS,  FRUITS,  CAKES,  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc.    Spacious  European  Restau- 
rant and  Oyster  Parlors.    Ice  Cream  and  other 
Refreshments  in  Season. 
PHone  2&U 


Wofford  Students 

Are  always  welcome  at  our 

JEWELRY  STORE 

We  solicit  your  trade 

D.  C  CORRELL,  Jeweler  Sign  of  the  Big  Watch 

MISS  Si^NDERS 
PHOTOaRAPHER 

STXJDIO  OVER.  IRWIN'S  3DPITJG  STORE 


TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT 

PETERSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  OALLEBY 

Where  the  Baby  Guessing  Contest  for  a  Solid  Gold  Watch 
is  in  progress.  The  boys  know  me  as  Photographer  and 
Optician.    NuF  Ckd. 

R.  F.  PETERSON, 

26  East  Main  St. 


GO  TO  H.  BERNHARDT'S  STUDIO 

For  the  best  in  the  Photograph  Link 
Morgan  square. 
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3  Woff ord  Students  c 

Always  Welcome 
at  the  Book  Store 

>s  O  Ne 

DuPre  (Si  Wilson 

8  West  Main  St. 

SHOES 

TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY 

D.  WHITMAIST  ~ 
Crockery,  Glass,  Nice  Line  Students'  Lamps,  Cooking  and 
Heating  Stoves 

SPARTANBURG,       .       -      -      -      S.  C. 

Moody  &  Brtice 

 Exclusive  Xolbacconists  

Garry  a  Select  L,ine  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Chewing  Tobacco 
and  Smokers'  Supplies. 
Try  the  Ely  MERITO.    Best  nickle  Cigar  on  earth. 

Fresh  Meats 

27  N.  Church  Street.  Phone  65. 
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1108 

Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph  Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College,  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewh::re  Compare  Samples  and  Prices 

Bright,  kay  &  dT 

OFFIOIiL  %mi  MAKERS  TO  kll  FRITERNITIES 

Badges  sent  on  application  to  members  of  the  fraternity. 
Makers  of  High  Class  Fraternity  Stationery.  Designs  and 
estimates  for  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Send  for 
sample  book  of  Stationery. 

U0-U2  Woodward  Ayg.,  Dstroit,  mon.  WRIGHT,      &  CO.,  Jewelers 


J.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  Patifonagfc  of  Wofford  Stttdents 
is  Especially  Solicited* 


AdvertiskmenTvS  xix 

For  First  Class  Groceries 

Chapman's 

Boa  paones  92  the  grocer 

HEAVY    ANO    PANCV  GROCERIES 
You  cau't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.     —  Morgan  Sq. 


WMV  ff>AV  CENTS 

to  have  your  SHOES  half-soled  when  you  can  get  them  half-soled  at 
the  CUT  RATE  SHOE  SHOP  for  :2Sc.    We  guarantee  all  our  ^orh. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

32  East  Main  Street.  ^.  a.  A.  OWINN,  Maraaigei'. 


W.  M:.  FREEMAN'S 
SHOE  SHOP 

A^TjIL,  work  GUiVn^ISTTEED  A.NI>  JSTE^^TJ^Y  J30]SrlS 
special  Rates  to  Students 

Furniture,  ^h^s^iiiisksilmk  Sookcases 

Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  booklet. 

.  Everybody  Drinks  BOTTLED  COCA  COLA 

Peach   Mellow  and   the  best  Ginger  Ale  is  put  out  by  the 

Spartanburg  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

If  the  Boys  want  anything  in  the 

Drug  Line,  a  Nice  Cake  of  Soap,  Bottle  of  Per- 
fume, Tooth  Brushes  and  Powder,  Lamp  Goods, 

or  a  nice  box  of  Candy  for  the  best  girl,  call  at 

IRWIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

One  Door  Below  DuPre  &  Wilson's. 
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Students^  Retreat. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc.,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cigars, 
Tobacco  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Branch. 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  pens. 


Wofford  College 

HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  Litt.  D.,  M.  A.,  President. 

Two  Degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four  courses  leading  to 
the  A.  B.  Degree.  Nine  Professors.  Departments:  Ethics 
and  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 
nd  Geology,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German  and  French, 
History  and  Economics.  Library  and  Librarian.  The  W. 
E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  under  a  competent  director.  J.  B. 
Cleveland  Science  Hall  under  construction.  Athletic  grounds. 
Course  Lectures  by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare 
musical  opportunities.  Board  from  $8  to  $io  a  month.  Next 
session  begins  first  Wednesday  in  September.  For  catalogue 
or  other  information,  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Wofford  Collep  Fittiog  Sohool. 


Building  contains  twenty  bed  rooms,  three  large  class 
rooms,  a  .society  hall,  an  assembly -hall  and. a  dining  room — 
all  under  one  roof.  It  is  on  the  College  Campus.  The 
College  profes.sors  have  a  close  supervision  of  their  classes. 
The  students  are  required  to  take  a  regular  course  in  the 
Gymnasium.  They  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  con- 
taining about  eight  thousand  volumes.  The  location  is  con- 
venient to  church  and  town.  The  Head -Master,  his  two  as- 
sistants, and  the  Matron  live  in  the  building,  so  that,  at  all 
times,  there  is  a  close  supervision  of  all  students.  Expenses 
reduced  from  $144  to  $1 10.    For  further-information,  address 

A..  MASON  DuPRE,. Head- Master,  .:- 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


College  Boys'  Rendezvous 


Nothing  is  Troublesome 
Tliat  We   Do  Willingly 


That's  why  it^s  no  trouble  at  all — indeed 
a  pleftsure — to  show  yon  oujr  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Men's  Furnishings  and 
Hats. 

If  you  call  you  buy  or  not,  as  you 
please> 

All  we  ask  ,  is  the  privilege  of  showing 

ou. 


'OEM  i  CLMKSCitES 

Hatters  and  Furnishers 


Suits  to  order;  $15.00  and  UQ 
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PUBUSHKD  BY 

THE  CALIIOtTN  AND  PRESTON  LIl^fiRARY  SOCIETIES 

SPAJITANBURG,  S.  C. 


I  Spartanburg  | 

Business  ^ 
L.oiiege 


Business  opportunities 
^  for  younsr  men  while  at-  ^ 
J  tending  Wofford  Ooi- 
^  lege      ^  ^ 


Priiicip;il. 


t 


9 


^©         Do  not  waste   your  time.       Follow  the 
0^     example  of     other  yonn^   men  who    have  ^ 
epent    their    leisure    moments    with    us — 
taking  Book-kcepiuf^,  Shorthand  and  Typj- 
^     writing.     The    best    opportnniry    you  will 
ever  have. 

As  tlie  South  increases  to  take  on  riew 
life,  the  demand  for  c^Jinpetent,  well- 
^  trained  3'oung  men  contitiues  to  grow.  ^ 
Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and 
are  constantly  writing  or  sending  to  us 
for  help  wdiicli  we  are  unable  to   sapply.  ^ 

Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  o'.ir  spec-  @^ 
ial    terms    to    \YofFord    College  students. 

GIsvaland  Biiilding.  Opposuo  CG-yrthoosB.  ^^<. 


ATTENTIONI 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy.  You  owe  it  to  those 
who  patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.    Here  they  are: 


PAGE 


Am.  Nat.  Bank,  cover 

Anderson's  I^aundry,  viii 

"Argyle,"  viii 

Anderson — Shoes,  xv 

Business  College,  cover 

Bagwell — Grocer  iv 

Bank  of  Spartanburg,  vi 

Biber — Jeweler,  xi 

Becker — Confections,  xi 

Barnes  Printing  House  xii 

Bishop  Bros.,  xvi 

Bernhardt' s  Studio,  xvi 

Bomar  &  Clinkscales,  cover 

Converse  College,  iv 

Central  National  Bank,  iv 

Cudd  and  Co. — Coal,  vi 

College  Pressing  Club,  vi 

Cannon — Coal,  x 

Calvert,  Dr., — Dentist,  xi 

Correll — Jeweler,  xvi 

Chapman — Grocer,  xix 

Coca  Cola  Co.,  xix 
Daniel,  W.  M., — Grocer,  vi 

Dillingham  &  Boyd,  xiii 
Dorsey,  Dr.,— Optician,  xv 

DuPre  &  Wilson,  xvii 

First  National  Bank,  iii 

Fleming — Furniture,  xix 

Freeman's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Greenewald  &  Co.,  v 

Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  vii 

Gwinn's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Gilliland — Shoes,  xvii 

House  &  Wootten — Fur.,  viii 

Plolwick's  Shoe  Shop.  x 

Henry — Clothing  xi 

Heinitsh's  Drug  Store,  xiv 

Harper's  Barber  §hop,  xiy 
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Irwin's  Drug  Store,  xix 

Johnson — Gen'l  M'd'se,  x 

Keen's  Barber  Shop,  x 

Law  &  Co.  Stocks  &  Bonds—  x 

Little  Gem  Restaurant,  xi 

Lemmond — Barber,  xiv 

Ligon's  Drug  Store,  vi 

Maddux— Drug  Store  viii 

Maddux  Branch  ix 
Monk — Harness  &  Leather  x 

Miller — Barber,  xiv 

Moody  &  Bruce — Tob.  xvii 

Oeland  &  Thompson  xi 

Palmetto  Book  Store  vii 

Price — Clothing,  xi 

Peterson's  Studio  xvi 

Rowe  &  Rowe  viv 

Rigby's  Pharmacy,  xiv 

"vSpartan  Inn'-'  xiii 

Smith — Barber,  xiv 

Shockley — Phy.  Ins.,'  xv 

Sanders'  Studio,  xvi 

Turner's  Market  xiii 

Thompson  &  Dillard,  xix 

Vass  &  Harty,  xvii 

Williai^is^'^^  College,  xiii 

"Woffo^<^"  cover 

Whitman— Hardware,  xvii 

Wright— Htigraver,  xviii 

Wright,  Kay  &  Co. ,  xviv 

Williams— Clothier,  xviii 

Walker — Shoes,  iv 

Young — Tailor,  iii 
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^  Welcome,  Young  Men  ^ 

(fy  ^> 

^  Realizing  that  the  future  of  South  ^ 

Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  her  young 
men        :       :        :       :        '  'f^\ 

/f\  The  American  National  Bank  (f> 

extends  to  tnese  the  accommodations 
of  a  strong  and  well  equipped  bank.  /f\ 

/f\ 

J.  H.  SLOAN,  H.A.LIGON,  T.  B»  STACKHOUSE,  fjfk 
^\  President.      Vice-President,  Cashier. 

Every  Stwdent 


CI,EAN  IvINEN  and  a  clear  head  will 
bring  you  to  the  front.  :  :  : 
Cleaning  linen  hy  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods, and  handling  it  promptly,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  manner  for  the  past  twelve 
years  justifies  us  in  soliciting  your  laun- 
dry on  our  merits. 

Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Capital  -        -  $200,000.00 

Stockholders'  lyiability  -  200,000.00 
Surplus       -       .       -  43,000.00 

$443,000,00 

OFFICERS 
W.  K.  Burnett,  President 
J.B.  C1.KVKLAND,  v.- Pres.    A.  M.  Chrkitzburg,  Asst  Cash. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier      H.  B.  Cari.isi.k,  Attorney 

DIRECTORS 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  H.  B.  Carlisi^E,  Attorney. 
J.  A.  Chapman,  President  Inman  Cotton  Mills.  R.  H.  F. 
Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer.  J.  B.  Ci^eveIvAnd, 
President  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway,  President  Whitney  Mills. 
J.  F.  CivEVEivAND,  President  Tucapau  Mills.  J.  M.  Connor, 
Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist.  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies 
and  Hardware.  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist.  G.  W.  Heinitsh, 
Physician.  S.  T.  D.  Lancaste:r,  Physician.  A.  O.  Simpson, 
President  Glenn  Springs  Co.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier, 
ly.  H.  WiivSON,  Merchant  and  Planter. 


Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Capital,  $30,000  Surplus,  $23,400 

W.  B.  Burnett,  President.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

R.  K.  Carson,  Attorney. 

DiRieCTORS— A.  H.   Twitchell,  W.   S.   Manning,   W.   K.  Burnett 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  i\%  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
payment  of  interest  to  any  depositQi:  closing  his  account  before  the  semi^ 
jannuaj  statenient. 
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WALK-OVER  SHOES 

The    name  ^^^^J^  Let  us  fit  you 

Walk-Over    on  Wl  in  a  pair,  they 

Shoe  means  the  ^^pg^^  r  e  stylish, 

Best   that  can  l^MT  comfortable 


price 

$3.50 


be  made  for  the        Wm/mEM  ^^^^  s^^" 

prise  you  with 


their  wearing 
qualities. 


All  the  best  lines  are  represented  in  our  stock. 
Call  and  see  them  when  you  will. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER,  The  Shoeman. 

CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  HIGH  GRADE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN — ™^ 

Conservatory  of  Music*         Schools  of  Art  and  Expression. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

POBT.  P.  PELL,  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK 

Of  something  to  eat  remember  we  haye  a  big 
variety  of  the  best  Eatables  that  money  can  buy. 
Sa  isfaction  guaranteed, 

J«  E.  Bagwell  &  Bro. 

Morgan  Square  Fbo^ie  No.  98, 


Advert  iSKMENfs 
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Autumn      FASHIONS  !N  Winter 

GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR 

In  all  'of  the  things  men  wear,  shoes  excepted,  Wofford 
students  will  find  here  the  ruling  fashions  of  the  hour,  as 
produced  by  the  foremost  houses  of  the  U.  S.  Reliability 
is  the  first  consideration  with  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
goods;  whatever  you  buy  here  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
endorsed. 

A  word  about  our  Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Trousers :  From 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  The  Washington  Company,  P. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  "The  Atterbury  System,"  and  such 
concerns,  the  largest  part  of  our  nicer  goods  are  bought. 
If  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  you  know  that  this 
is  almost  "a  corner"  on  all  of  the  best  lines  of  Clothing  in 
America.  For  fit,  fine  and  substantial  tailoring,  and  per- 
fect, correct  style,  they  leave  nothing  to  ;  be  desired.  Our 
pisplay  is  large  enough,  too,  to  please  you,  and  our  prices 
are  most  reasonable. 

THE  LARGEST  HAT  STOCK  IN  SPARTANBURG 

Soft  Hats  and  Stiffs,  in  latest  shapes  and  shades,  and  of  all 
grades  and  sizes.  The  "Guyer  Hat"  at  $3.00,  and  others 
cheaper. 

For  Shirts,  dress,  negligee,  etc.,  this  is  headquarters. 
Also  in  neckwear,  collars,  cuffs,  underwear  and  furnishing 
goods,  you  will  see  here  the  largest  a.nd  best  assortment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  to  look,  and  to 
make  this  your  trading  headquarters. 

M.  Greenewald r 

Uncle  Sam  Considers 
ZfAe  Central  9fational  ^aiik 

a  proper  place  to  keep  his  funds. 
Your  account  will  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention, 

GILES     WILSON,  JNO-  A.  LAW, 

Cashier.  •  President* 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Black,  President.  T.  J.  Boyd,  Cashier 

Bank  ©f  Spartanburg 

SPARTANBURG.  S.  C 

CAPlTAIv  Sioo.ooo 

We  solicit  your  accounts,  and  will  give  your  business  prompt, 
accurate  and_considerate  attention. 

If  you  contemplate  openinf^  r\n  account,  or  dividing  same,  we  give 
you  a  cordial  invitation.  Special  attention  given  collections,  with 
prompt  remittances. 

Time  Certificates — We  issue  Time  Certificates,  and  will  allow 
interest  on  same  at  prevailing  rates. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes — Have  for  rent  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  at 
reasonable  rates,  suitable  for  storing  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  money. 

Students  are  Specially  Invited  to 
Ligon's  Drug  Store 

R.  E.  CUDD  fc^. 

ALvlw   KINDS    OF?  COAL 

Students'  trade  solicited.    See  our  agents,  W.  D.  Roberts  and 
B.  F.  Couch. 

36  Magnolia  Street  31  King  Street 


W.  M.  DANIEL, 

99  Bvitis  St. 


WHO  POICS  THE  WORK  TJF-TO-D  ATE  P 

TTHe    College    Pressing  dttb^ 

Evitis  Stneet. 

A.  C.  Danibi„#R.,  W.  M.  DaniEI/,  Proprietors. 


Advertisements 
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How  to  Make  Money 


Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 

In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  just  so  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making 
money. 

Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Get  in  the  Game 


Spalding's  Base  Ball  Goods,  which 
have  just  come  in.  We  are  showing 
alarge  assortment  of  the  1904  mod- 
els. Practically  none  of  last  year's 
goods  brought  over 


The  Palmetto  Book  Store 
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Divers  Reasons 

for  sending  your  washing 
to  us  oould]be  given.  All 
could  be  summed  up, 
however,  in  four  words— 

"It  Is  Done  Right" 

No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  perfect  facilities, 
competent  help  and  the 
desire  to  please.  These 
are  all  put  to  good  use 
on  every  bundle  of  work  that  comes  into 

iiodersGii's  tlp-Io-9ate  Steaoi  Launilry 

and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  spotless  condition  and  the  fine 
finish  of  each  piece. 


THE  AR6YLE 

HESTER 
SPARTAINBURG.  S.  C. 


HOUSE  &>  WpOTTEK 

and  get  what  you  need  in 

Furniture  and  Mouse  Furnishings 

A  general  assortment  always  on  hand. 
Cor-  South  Churcli  and  Broad  Sts- 

G^W.  E.  MADDUX  &  GO'S. 

For  your  Drugs,  Sundries,  Lamps,  Stationery,  Pocket  cut- 
lery, Razors,  etc.  Ask  your  physician  to  leave  your  pre- 
scriptions at  our  store  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  your 
room  promptly. 

54  Morgan  Square.  Phone  222 


LitGrary  DGpartrriGnb 


E.  L,  ALL.  Editob. 


Another  Cry  <^rom  TTfacedonia. 


[Oration  delivered  in  Inter-Society  Contest,  1904.] 

The  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  its  adjacent  territory,  has 
been  the  battle  ground  of  the  ages.  Here  armies  have  met 
in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  the  thunder  of  a  thousand  con- 
flicts has  reverberated  from  sea  to  sea.  Here  time  and  time 
again  the  flood-tide  of  Eastern  civilization,  seeking  to  enter 
Europe,  has  been  stayed  and  hurled  back  upon  itself.  Here 
Miltiades  met  the  marshalled  armies  of  Persia  and  crowned 
the  Athenians  with  the  glory  of  Marathon.  Here  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartan  band  checked  the  myriad  hosts  of  Xerxes 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Thermopylae.  Here  Russian  and 
Turk  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  from  Plevna  40,000  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
Yet,  after  all  these  centuries  of  battle,  and  blood,  and  storm, 
no  rainbow  of  promise  spans  the  dismal  scene,  no  ray  of 
hope  penetrates  the  gloom. 

The  flood  of  the  centuries  has  swept  on  leaving  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  stranded  in  its  ebb.  This  unfortunate  land  once 
knew  a  higher  civilization,  once  had  possibilities  of  mighty 
achievement,  but  each  succeeding  wave  of  conquest  has 
deposited  its  silt  and  left  the  country  buried  in  the  mire  of 
internal  race  hatred  and  religious  fanaticism.  . 

Uncertainty  and  unrest  rule  in  the  Balkans  to-day.  The 
state  of  affairs  existing  throughout  Macedonia — so-called — 
is  beyond  description.  The  reading  public,  deceived  so  often 
by  sensational  newspaper  reports,  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
prolonged  tragedy  is  of  such  terrible  consequence.  And  yet 
these  reports  are  confirmed  by  travelers,  diplomatic  officials 
and  missionaries.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  half  has  not 
been  told.    Details  of  barbarity  too  hideous  to  mention  are 
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repressed,  else  humanity  would  rush  to  arms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  present  uprising  more  than  30,000 
people  have  been  slaughtered  in  West  Macedonia  alone,  and 
as  many  more  are  hiding  in  the  mountains  and  forest,  many 
dying  from  cold  and  hunger.  Women  and  children  are  to  be 
seen  plodding  through  the  snow  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet, 
voluntarily  seeking  this  alternative  to  a  death  more  horrible. 
The  lurid  glare  of  burning  homes  lights  up  the  heavens  and 
attracts  attention  to  the  awful  carnage.  To  the  cry  of  the 
babe  snatched  from  its  mother's  arms  and  put  to  the  sword 
is  added  a  sharper  cry  from  a  deeper  cause  of  woe.  If  in 
Rama  there  was  a  voice  heard,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren and  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  they  were  not, 
what  must  be  the  anguish  in  the  mother's  soul  who  not 
only  beholds  the  murder  of  her  innocent  babe  but  must  also 
witness  the  unspeakable  indignities  heaped  upon  her  older 
children  ? 

The  present  trouble  did  not  begin  yesterday.  It  goes  back 
five  hundred  years  when  the  Turk  first  invaded  Europe  and 
defeated  King  Lazar  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kossova.  Ever 
since  that  day  the  Mussulman  has  ruled  over  a  greater  or 
smaller  part  of  Europe.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  courageous 
resistance  of  John  Sobiesky,  King  of  Poland,  in  raising  the 
seige  of  Vienna,  Mohammedanism  might  have  swept  over 
all  the  continent  and  retarded  the  coming  of  Christ's  king- 
dom for  centuries.  It  was  European  jealousy  and  intrigue 
that  made  the  advance  of  the  Turk  possible  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  the  same  jealousy  that  keeps  him  north  of  the  Bos- 
phorous  today.  In  1878  Russia  had  practically  expelled  the 
Turk  from  Europe,  but  England,  Austria  and  Germany, 
vetoing  in  part  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  again  consigned 
the  Macedonian  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Moslems.  The 
peninsula  has  been  compared  to  a  chess  board  on  which 
Abdul -Hamid  is  playing  a  shrewd  and  successful  game. 
Though  weak  and  inefficient,  he  is  skillful  enough  to  play 
off  one  great  power  against  another  and  thus  maintain  his 
sway  in  southern  Europe. 

The  motives  actuating  the  Powers  to-day  may  be  briefly 
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summed  up:  Russia  desires  above  all  things  to  gain  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean;  England's  chief  object  is  to  thwart  this 
desire.  Austria  wishes  Salonica  as  a  sea-port,  and  German 
interests  are  involved  in  large  loans  to  the  Sultan.  Among 
so  many  varied  and  conflicting  interests  the  Macedonian 
finds  himself  held  fast.  No  nation  involved  seems  capable 
of  subordinating  self-interests  to  the  universal  good,  and 
meanwhile  the  Turk  works  his  will  on  the  defenseless  Chris- 
tians. 

But,  say  you,  are  not  the  Balkan  inhabitants,  themselves, 
given  over  to  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge?  True,  too  true! 
But  let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  the  place  of  this  suffering 
people.  Would  we,  under  similar  circumstances,  exercise 
greater  self-control  ?  When  devastating  bands  descend  upon 
us  with  fire  and  sword,  laying  waste  our  fields,  desecrating 
our  homes,  and  robbing  us  of  that  which  we  hold  dearer 
than  life  itself,  do  we  not  rise  in  all  the  power  of  outraged 
manhood  and  seek  a  terrible  revenge?  Yea,  Yea  !  In  the 
presence  of  one  act  of  violence  against  our  homes  we  hunt 
down  the  criminal  and  consider  no  mode  of  death  an  adequate 
punishment  for  such  a  crime. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia 
cannot  continue,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  needless  to  talk  about  reforms.  These  people 
have  been  fed  on  husks  so  long  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
faith  in  the  empty  promises  of  the  Sultan  or  the  pledges  of 
Europe.  All  reform  measures  for  a  century  having  proved 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  in  sheer  desperation  they  have  risen 
in  revolt.  By  contact  with  other  nations  they  have  come  to 
realize  how  deep  is  their  degradation,  and  with  this  has 
come  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  their  needs  and  their 
rights.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  they  should  resort  to  revo- 
lution to  satisfy  these  needs  and  to  establish  these  rights  ? 
No,  it  is  not  strange  that  out  of  their  hearts  should  come  a 
burning  indignation  and  a  bursting  enthusiasm  that  sweeps 
on  into  fanatical  warfare  and  terrible  revenge.  Talk  not  of 
reform  to  these  people  !    They  have  drunk  the  cup  of  bitter- 
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ness  to  the  very  dregs  and  have  now  devoted  themselves 
•'strenuously,  resistlessly,  persistently"  to  independence. 

If  reform  measures  are  a  failure,  how,  then,  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved?  To  us  the  only  rational  solutionis  that  sug- 
gested recently  in  the  North  American  Hevieio.  What  if 
the  writer  does  immediately  dismiss  it  as  impractical  because 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  Powers  ?  That  a  great  federated 
Nation  could  be  formed  out  of  the  petty  Balkan  States  is  not 
beyond  the  logic  of  reason  or  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  no  one  will 
deny,  but  they  are  not  greater  than  those  overcome  by  other 
nations  in  recent  history. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  inhabiting  these  states 
belong  to  the  Slav  race  and  doubtless  could  be  successfully 
united  under  a  strong  federated  government.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  the  anti-Slav  element  is  considered  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  the  way  of  consolidation,  but  those 
who  so  look  at  it  seem  to  forget  the  lessons  of  history.  Does 
not  the  government  of  Switzerland  show  how  a  free  and 
stable  nation  can  be  formed  out  of  widely  differing  elements? 
Here  we  see  Germans,  Frenchmen  and  Italians  united  in 
promoting  the  common  good  of  their  republic.  Again,  what 
could  have  been  more  bitter  than  the  terrible  strife  existing 
between  England  and  Scotland  until  they  became  united 
under  one  sovereign  ?  Had  their  present  relations  been 
predicted  during  the  centuries  of  border  wars  who  would 
have  believed  the  report?  Yet,  we  see  the  Scotchman  to-day 
as  proud  of  the  great  Empire's  glorious  sway  as  is  anyone 
born  south  of  the  Tweed  or  Cheviot  Hills. 

Russia  would  probably  be  the  only  power  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  nation  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations  would 
make  her  opposition  ineffectual.  Indeed,  the  interests  of 
civilization  demand  that  Russia's  plans  be  thwarted.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg  has  its 
eyes  on  Constantinople  and  is  only  awaiting  a  convenient 
season  to  seize  it  as  her  prize.  In  1878  Russia  was  reduced 
by  the  war  through  which  she  had  just  passed  and  was  in 
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no  position  to  insist  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  but  now  she  is  lengthening  her  tent  ropes  and  mak- 
ing broad  her  borders  day  by  day. 

Her  resistless  ambition  is  seen  in  her  treatment  of  China 
and  Japan  abroad,  and  her  recent  revoking  at  home  of  the 
liberties  solemnly  guaranteed  to  Finland.  It  is  worth  while 
for  all  Europe  to  see  that  Russia  is  checked  in  her  southward 
advance,  and  nothing  would  so  effectually  accomplish  this  as 
a  strong  buffer  state  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  For  two 
reasons  no  time  could  be  more  propitious  for  forming  such  a 
state  than  the  present.  First,  the  terrible  outrages  in  Mace- 
donia give  cause  for  interference;  and  second,  Russia  is 
absorbed  in  her  Eastern  troubles  and  could  not  afford  to 
engage  in  a  European  war  so  long  as  Japan  maintains  her 
threatening  attitude. 

Do  you  ask  what  special  reasons  there  are  for  alarm  at 
Russia's  advancement?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Rus.sia 
stands  for  ignorance,  not  enlightenment;  for  absolutism,  not 
democracy;  for  tyranny,  not  freedom.  The  people  are  noth- 
ing, the  Czar  is  everything.  Wherever  his  power  is  extended 
liberty  yields  to  despotism,  and  the  conquered  people  lose 
all.  This  view  of  it  brings  the  Balkan  question  home  to  all 
peoples  and  makes  it  not  a  local  but  a  world-wide  problem. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  what  is  the  duty  of 
Christian  Nations  ?  Shall  misery,  and  chains,  and  degrada- 
tion worse  than  death  still  be  the  portion  of  this  people? 
Shall  they  still  bow  beneath  the  Turkish  yoke,  or  shall  they 
be  delivered  from  its  cruelty  only  to  endure  Russian  tyranny? 
Are  we  to-day  less  responsible  to  hear  and  heed  the  call  that 
comes  from  Macedonia  than  was  the  messenger  of  peace  who, 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  saw  the  vision  of  Troas,  heard  the 
cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  and  immediately  crossed  the 
Aegan  Sea  with  his  message  of  light  and  life?  Let  the 
Christian  Nations  of  Europe  heed  the  despairing  cry  that 
comes  to-day  and  go  not  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  but  in 
the  exercise  of  a  broad  philanthropy  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  Christian  and  Moslem  alike.  Let  them  not  go  as  avengers 
pf  ^rong,but  to  settle  once  and  for  all  t-his  ever-recurring  cjueS' 
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tion,  to  bring  peace  to  a  people  long  oppressed  by  war  that 
here,  at  last,  in  the  land  made  sacred  by  the  memories  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  the  sun  of  liberty  may  once 
more  rise  and  shine  until  every  valley  and  hill-top  is 
bathed  in  the  light  of  freedom;  that  these  people,  too,  may 
join  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  toward  that  goal  of 
the  centuries  when,  the  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  the  angel  choir  shall  announce  the  coming 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

C.  L.  Smith. 


"Talk  about  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,"  said  Col.  Pike  to 
a  crowd  of  commercial  travelers  who  were  'spinning  yarns* 
in  the  lobby  of  the  New  Argyle  some  days  ago,  "I  followed 
Hampton  four  years  in  Virginia  and  guess  I  saw  about  as 
many  deeds  of  daring  as  the  next  one,  but  the  noblest  thing 
I  ever  saw  was  connected  in  no  way  with  military  heroism. 

"The  winter  of  1863  witnessed  one  of  the  severest  blizzards 
on  record  in  western  Virginia.  Late  one  afternoon  the  wind 
began  to  blow  with  fearful  rapidity,  the  scurrying  clouds 
grew  thicker  and  thicker  and  thicker,  and  in  less  than  a  half 
hour  from  the  first  indication  of  the  storm  a  blinding  snow 
began  to  fall.  This  lasted  only  a  short  time  but  meanwhile 
the  wind  blew  colder  and  colder. 

"We  were  out  on  a  scouting  expedition  and  stopped  at  a 
farm  house  to  spend  the  night.  In  the  Virginia  homes  we 
were  always  received  with  warm  welcome,  but  tonight  were 
met  at  the  gate  by  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  frantic  with 
grief.  'My  child,  my  child!'  she  sobbed.  Seeing  that  she 
could  not  control  herself  sufl&ciently  to  tell  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  we  accompanied  her  into  the  house  and  from  her 
mother  learned  the  story. 

"The  two  women,  a  child  four  years  old,  and  a  little  half- 
idiot  negro  boy  were  the  only  people  on  the  place.  The 
father  of  the  child  was  in  Lee's  army,  and,  like  thousands  of 
other  Southern  soldiers,  had  left  his  family  unprotected/' 
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"Just  before  the  storm  came  on  the  child  had  wandered 
from  the  house  and  could  not  be  found.  When  they  dis- 
covered its  absence  the  mother  and  Pete  set  out  in  search, 
each  going  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  grandmother  was 
too  feble  to  leave  her  room.  Soon  the  storm  broke  in  all  its 
fury  and  the  distracted  mother,  having  continued  her  search 
until  almost  frozen,  was  forced  to  return  home.  Shortly 
afterward  our  party  came  up  and  was  informed  of  what  had 
transpired. 

"Separating  in  pairs  we  made  circuits  in  every  direction. 
The  search  was  continued  until  late  in  the  night.  Our  shouts 
had  resounded  through  the  mountain  glens  with  mocking 
echos,  for  no  reply  came  from  either  Pete  or  the  child,  nor 
could  we  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars  discern  a  single  foot- 
print in  the  snow.  Having  given  up  all  hope  we  returned 
to  the  farm  house  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

'  'Though  entirely  exhausted  by  our  long  march  and  the 
trying  search,  at  first  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  When 
I  chanced  to  doze  for  a  few  moments  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
wail  of  a  child  in  anguish  and  would  wake  only  to  find  that 
it  was  the  shrieking  wind.  By  and  by  I  slept  soundly  and 
dreamed  that  I  saw  a  negro  boy  fighting  against  the  storm 
and  at  the  same  time  a  pair  of  little  white  arms  clioging 
around  his  dusky  neck.  Morning  came  at  last  and  with 
the  first  light  we  were  again  out  on  our  search. 

"I,  in  company  with  a  big  burly  Irishman  named  Kirby, 
took  the  direction  in  which  the  negro  boy  had  gone  the  even- 
ing before.  Our  path  led  along  a  mountain  stream  for  a  half 
mile  or  more  and  then  struck  across  a  wide  open  field.  When 
we  reached  the  center  of  the  clearing  my  companion  stopped 
and  call  my  attention  to  what  seemed  to  be  tracks  almost 
filled  with  snow.  As  we  advanced  they  became  plainer  and 
plainer  as  if  made  when  the  snow  had  almost  ceased  to  fall. 
Just  as  we  reached  the  forest  beyond  the  field  we  again  dis- 
covered other  and  smaller  tracks  filled  with  snow  just  as  were 
the  first  of  the  larger  ones.  Then  we  knew  that  we  were 
on  the  right  trail.  Pete  had  found  the  tracks  of  the  child 
and  was  follpwjng  him. 
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"Suddenly  the  little  tracks  turned  back  as  if  going  to  meet 
some  one  and  after  that  the  trail  no  longer  made  the  appear- 
ance of  one  person  following  after  another,  but  of  two  persons 
walking  side  by  side.  From  the  regular  distance  between 
the  tracks  one  could  readil}'-  see  that  the  persons  w^ho  made 
them  were  w^alking  hand  in  hand.  We  also  noticed  that  the 
tracks  began  to  wind  more  and  more  as  if  the  wanderers  were 
becoming  uncertain  of  the  -way.  Evidently  they  were  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  they  were  lost.  Then,  to  our  surprise, 
the  smaller  tracks  ceased  altogether,  but  the  larger  ones  con- 
tinued. For  the  first  time  since  we  discovered  the  trail  the 
Irishman  spoke.  'Faith,'  said  he,  'and  sure  it's  the  nager 
that's  carrying  the  baby.'  A  philosopher  of  less  sagacity 
than  Kirby  possessed  could  easil}^  see  that  the  child  had  be- 
come exhausted  from  cold  and  weariness  and  that  little  Pete 
was  bearing  him  in  his  arms.  Round  and  round  went  the 
trail,  sometimes  crossing  and  recrossing  itself,  then  striking 
out  in  a  straight  course  as  if  sure  of  the  way.  Finally  we 
came  near  a  large  chestnut  log  with  the  snow  brushed  off 
where  the  trail  crossed  over  but  bej^ond  which  we  saw  no 
tracks. 

can  never  describe  the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  I 
approached  that  log,  knowing  as  I  did  that  on  the  opposite 
side  must  be  the  objects  of  our  search.  Many  nights  after- 
wards, when  I  slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  dead  and 
dying  men  around  me,  have  my  dreams  been  haunted,  not 
with  the  din  and  noise  of  combat,  but  by  the  picture  which  I 
there  beheld  set  in  its  frame  of  pure  white  snow.  Close  under 
the  log  the  child,  wrapped  head  and  ears  in  the  little  negroes 
coat,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  its  own  mother's  arms. 
Even  the  waistcoat  of  the  idiot  slave  was  wrapped  around 
the  child,  Pete,  with  nothing  but  his  rough  homespun  shirt 
to  protect  him,  had  turned  his  back  to  the  cruel  elements  and 
with  his  shoulder  and  knees  against  the  log  had  made  almost 
a  perfect  screen  for  his  little  master. ' ' 

** Kirby  was  not  a  man  given  to  quoting  scripture,  but 
brushing  away  two  large  tears  which  had  escaped  him,  he 
^aid,  'Captain,  don't  the  Book  say  something  about  greater 
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love  hath  no  man  than  this?'  I  repeated,  'Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend?' 
'That's  it,  that's  it,'  he  replied,  and  then  more  to  himself 
than  to  me,  he  added,  'And  he  was  only  a  nager,  too.' 

"The  child  could  not  understand  why  Pete  did  not  awake, 
but  without  attempting  to  explain,  after  helping  Kirby  to 
place  the  lifeless  body  across  his  saddle,  I  took  the  child  in 
my  arms  and  all  proceeded  to  the  house  in  silence.  We  de- 
tailed two  men  to  give  the  body  burial  and  continued  on  our 
way.  The  fortunes  of  war  never  led  me  to  that  section  again, 
but  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  the  child." 

A  middle  aged  man  who  had  listened  to  the  story  with 
great  interest,  rushed  from  his  seat  and  seizing  Col.  Pike's 
hand,  exclaimed:  "I  was  that  child,  I  was  that  child!" 
Then  he  told  how  after  growing  up  to  young  manhood  he 
had  gone  west  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
had  returned  to  his  old  home,  and  while  there  had  erected  a 
nice  monument  over  the  grave  of  the  little  idiot  slave. 

"77." 


^aii'onal  Ureaimeni  of  Criminals, 


[Anniversary  Oration  from  Calhoun  Society.] 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  revealed  in  her  institutions.  The 
industries  tell  of  her  material  progress,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities stand  for  her  intellectual  attainment,  the  church 
with  all  its  branches  reveals  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
people;  while  the  prisons  tell  of  the  social  corruption  and  de- 
pravity. The  manner  in  which  the  criminal,  the  diseased 
part  of  society,  is  treated  is  as  much  an  index  to  the  true 
life  of  a  people  as  the  fine  edifices  of  art,  as  the  extensive 
schools,  or  as  the  magnificent  systems  of  industry. 

Today  the  most  alarming  fact  which  meets  the  eyes  of  the 
student  of  social  conditions  is  that  of  the  enormous  increase 
}n  crime.  Crime  is  now  at  the  flood-tide.  So  threatening 
has  become  the  situation  that  we  look  with  anxious  eyes  for 
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increased  several  hundred  per  cent.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  released  criminals  relapse  again  into  criminal  pursuits. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  What  can 
we  do  to  check  the  on-rushing  tide  and  quiet  the  troubled 
waters  which  may  batter  down  the  very  foundation  of  our 
government? 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  when  I  say  that  our  modern  method 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
creating  and  sustaining  the  criminal  class.  Yet  this  is  a  fact, 
and  as  a  fact  we  must  face  it  as  best  we  can. 

Without  mentioning  the  evils  of  our  devices  for  detecting 
crime  and  the  many  abuses  of  the  court,  let  me  point  out  the 
most  prominent  faults  of  penal  punishment  and  of  our 
prisons. 

There  is  in  us  an  instintive  feeling  that  those  doing  wrong 
ought  to  suffer  for  it.  This  natural  feeling  in  ages  gone  by 
prompted  those  who  had  the  general  good  at  heart  to  inflict 
punishment  for  each  evil  deed  committed.  Death,  burning 
at  the  stake,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  and  every  other  tortur- 
ing, brutalizing  doom  was  awaiting  the  social  offender. 
What  horrible  scenes  were  then  enacted  in  the  name  of  re- 
tributive justice !  Though  the  new  light  of  advancing  civil- 
ization has  blotted  out  of  our  minds  even  a  thought  of  such 
inhuman  torture,  there  remains  with  us  the  spirit  of  those 
same  acts.  We  hold  in  our  minds  an  idea  that  punishment 
is  the  proper  method  for  holding  in  check  the  on-coming  tide 
of  criminality.  This  is  erroneous.  The  spirit  of  retributive 
justice  is  wrong.  Society  says,  "Hate  thy  enemy  and  per- 
secute him."  Christ  has  told  us  to  love  our  enemies;  to 
bless  them  that  curse  us;  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
us.  Again  societ}"  says,  "Overcome  evil  with  fear  and  tor- 
ture." The  Bible  teaches  us  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 
Even  if  the  spirit  of  retributive  justice  were  right,  who  can 
sit  in  the  judge's  seat  and  deal  out  justice  in  its  sacred  en- 
tirety? What  mortal  man  can  look  down  into  the  bottom  of 
a  man's  heart  and  see  the  motive  that  prompted  him  to  do  a 
certain  deed?  Or,  who  can  know  the  exact  social  conditions 
of  an  accused  one  in  order  to  give  him  strict  justice?  Since 
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it  is  evident  that  retributive  justice  is  alone  in  the  hands  of 
the  all-seeing  One,  we  must  abandon  it  and  seek  a  new  way 
to  accomplish  our  end. 

In  formulating  a  theory  for  the  betterment  of  criminal 
conditions  in  our  country,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  punishment  alone  will  not  blot  out  crime.  The 
only  method  of  alleviating  that  fearful  disease  is  by  the  re- 
demption of  our  criminal  class.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  reform  those  who  are  guilty  of  criminal  offence.  I^ove 
must  be  the  prompting  motive;  discipline,  education,  and  in- 
spiration the  method. 

In  order  to  put  this  theory  into  practice,  and  to  get  from 
it  the  best  results,  our  prisons  must  be  constructed  on  a  dif- 
ferent plant,  the  present  form  of  sentence  for  the  guilty 
must  be  done  away  with,  and  our  method  of  prison  labor 
must  be  reformed. 

Our  modern  jail  has  been  called  the  school  of  crime,  the 
recruiting  station  for  the  criminal  army.  layman  Abbott 
says,  "The  convict  comes  out  of  prison  no  better  than  when 
he  went  in;  he  comes  out  of  jail  a  great  deal  worse."  The 
first  does  not  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  virtue  and 
the  latter  drills  him  in  crime.  This  school  has  its  teachers 
specially  gifted,  its  pupils  with  an  inclination  toward  crime, 
and  a  place  to  meet.  The  comparatively  innocent  boy 
through  his  ignorance,  youthful  recklessness,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  companions  is  led  into  the  violation  of  the  law. 
Immediately  he  is  seized  and  cast  into  a  cell  often  with  some 
hardened  criminal  or  perhaps  with  a  drunken  brute.  Here 
he  is  taught  the  lessons  of  the  most  serious  crime.  There 
are  poured  into  his  youthful  ears  tales  of  successful  criminal 
deeds.  Thus  an  impress  is  made  upon  his  plastic  mind  which 
can  never  be  blotted  out  and  which  often  proves  the  weight 
that  pulls  him  headlong  into  a  life  of  crime.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  clearly  seen.  Instead  of  the  cells  being  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  allow  free  communication  to  go  on  between 
the  prisoners,  each  cell  must  be  completely  shut  off  from  the 
other.  Absolute  seclusion  broken  only  b}^  the  visits  of  the 
proper  officials  or  authorized  visitors  gives  opportunity  to 
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the  prisoner  for  reflection  upon  his  past  life  and  gives  the 
teachings  and  efforts  of  the  appointed  wardens  greater  influ- 
ence for  good. 

Today  we  find  the  courts  sending  each  criminal  to  prison 
to  serve  a  definite  term.  This  reminds  me  of  a  doctor  send- 
ing a  patient  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  a  certain  dis- 
ease stating  the  exact  time  for  him  to  come  out.  The  crim- 
inal is  the  diseased  part  of  society  and  he  is  sent  to  prison. 
Why  is  he  confined  within  the  frowning  walls  of  such  an  in- 
stitution? To  protect  society?  Yes,  but  the  main  purpose 
ought  to  be  to  purge  his  veins  of  such  infecting  blood.  The 
social  offender  ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  under  treatment 
till  his  social  health  is  so  amended  that  his  freedom  would 
not  hazard  the  life  or  property  of  the  citizens.  This  sj'Stem, 
besides  protecting  society  against  the  imprudent  liberation 
of  dangerous  criminals,  would  protect  those  prisoners  whose 
sentences  might  be  too  severe  or  undeservedly  long.  For 
every  crime  committed  the  problem  of  punishment  ought  not 
to  be  to  measure  out  a  particular  dose  as  being  proportionate 
to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  criminal,  but  the  length  of  each 
term  should  depend  upon  the  particular  breach  of  law  or  in- 
flicted injury,  and  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
criminal.  If  by  proper  training  and  instruction  he  is  capable 
of  being  fitted  to  resume  his  title  of  citizenship,  then  it  is 
natural  and  right  for  him  again  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom; 
if  he  can  not  be  so  amended,  then  freedom  ought  to  be  denied 
him. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  problem  to  prison  experts  to 
decide  what  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  engaged  in  while  in 
confinement.  Some  even  advocated  no  work  at  all  for  the 
criminal.  The  evil  of  that  plan  is  clearly  seen.  Under  such 
a  system  the  prison  might  be  called  the  public  hotel  where 
no  charge  is  made  for  food  and  shelter.  There  the  hardened 
criminal  could  occupy  his  cell  thinking  over  and  planning 
his  next  great  work.  With  an  apology  to  men  of  such  a 
calling,  we  might  liken  the  idle  prisoner  to  some  great  artist 
in  his  studio  studying  what  is  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The 
||3;porta?ice  of  work  is  h$t  beiu^  feQcg^ig^^^  by  tfe  dylli^e4 
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countries  of  the  world,  though  it  is  looked  on  as  being  a 
great  economic  help  to  the  State.  This  purpose  ought  to  be 
subordinate  to  that  more  important  one  of  reforming  the 
criminal.  Work  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  unoccupied 
mind  from  brooding  over  its  evil  thoughts  and  animal  ap- 
petites which  can  only  hatch  out  criminal  deeds. 

Since  the  redemption  of  the  criminal  class  is  to  be  the  first 
and  foremost  purpose  of  our  prison  endeavors,  manual,  men- 
tal, and  moral  training  is  necessary.  The  physical  body 
must  first  be  developed,  for  often  the  prisoner  is  ill-fed  and 
diseased,  and  his  ailments  render  him  unfit  for  growth  along 
the  higher  lines  of  life.  When  physically  he  is  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  manual  labor,  he  must  then  be  given  over  to 
hard  work.  Such  labor  lays  a  broader  foundation  for  the 
development  of  skill  in  special  directions;  it  awakens  the 
dullard  to  increased  quickness  of  mental  activity;  and  it  en- 
ables the  passionate  and  ungovernable  to  restrain  and  direct 
their  impulses  of  temper  and  appetite.  When  this  firm 
foundation  has  been  laid,  then  the  prisoner  must  be  taught 
some  occupation  so  that  when  he  is  discharged  he  can  rise 
above  the  life  of  crime  by  being  able  to  assume  and  to  hold 
a  decent  position  in  the  industrial  world. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  by  narrow-minded  persons  that 
the  criminal  ought  not  to  be  given  literary  instruction. 
Some  say  that  it  only  helps  him  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  his  criminal  deeds.  In  this  remark  there  is  a  faint  light 
of  truth,  but  this  light  fades  away  under  the  redeeming 
brightness  shed  upon  the  diseased  part  of  society  by  such 
instruction  as  the  silent  moon  does  under  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  sun.  I^iterary  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, for  men  are  influenced  to  better  living  by  multiplying 
their  higher  interests  and  by  taking  off  as  far  as  possible 
their  attention  from  the  cravings  of  their  debasing  appetites. 
Such  training  is  a  tool  invaluable  in  economic  efforts  as  well 
as  being  highly  influential  in  quickening  the  higher  centers 
of  the  brain  and  in  creating  in  the  heart  of  man  a  fortress 
against  the  evils  and  tempations  of  life. 

In  suggesting  a  method  of  treatment  for  the  criminal,  the 
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influence  of  Christian  societies  is  worthy  of  a  prominent 
place.  While  the  fundamental  strength  of  manhood  is  being 
nourished  by  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  prison  ac- 
tivities, the  higher  nature  must  be  appealed  to.  Self-respect, 
ambition,  and  hope  must  be  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the 
suffering  patient.  What  nobler  work  can  the  Christian  do 
than  the  rescueing  of  a  criminal  from  the  firm,  tenaceous 
clutch  of  crime  and  vice?  This  agency,  through  love  and 
tenderness  for  the  downfalleu  humanity,  can  do  more  to 
kindle  a  spark  of  the  true  life  in  the  strong  bosom  of  the 
social  offender  than  can  the  prison  discipline  or  the  regular 
sermons  of  the  chaplain.  Thus  in  the  noble  work  of  redeem- 
ing our  criminal  class  the  State  and  the  church  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

A.  C.  Danibi.,  Jr. 
^  7)ebt  Tlnpaid. 


CAnniversary  Oration  from  Preston  Socieiy.] 

There  hangs  a  debt  over  our  country,  not  recorded  in  the 
national  account  books,  but  nevertheless  a  debt.  Scarcely 
is  the  interest  being  paid.  May  25th,  1803,  is  the  date  of 
its  beginning,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  were  the  first  in- 
volved. Little  did  they  then  realize  how  much  they  were 
to  owe  him  who  came  into  their  midst  that  day:  but  on  the 
date  that  marked  the  cycle  of  a  hundred  years  we  find  the 
citizens  of  his  native  town  joined  by  those  of  other  cities, 
especially  in  our  sister  States  of  the  North,  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Assembly 
halls  re-echoed  words  of  praise,  our  magazines  were  filled 
with  articles  on  his  life  and  works,  and  friends,  not  only  in 
our  own  land  but  throughout  all  English-speaking  nations, 
silently  rejoiced  as  they  thought  for  a  few  moments  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  this  true  American.  But  why  should  he  be 
remembered?  Why  so  great  a  celebration  last  May?  What 
do  we  owe  him?  Would  that  we  might  realize  even  a  very 
small  pan  of  this  debt  !  Our  purpose  this  evening  is  to 
suggest  something  of  what  this  debt  is. 
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Kmerson's  boyhood  was  marked  by  a  seriousness  which 
separated  him  from  his  playmates  and  seemed  to  place  him 
already  in  that  long  line  of  earnest,  fervent  ministers  from 
whom  he  descended.  Dr.  Fnrness,  his  life-long  friend,  says: 
**I  don't  think  he  was  ever  engaged  in  boys'  plays;  not 
because  of  any  physical  disability,  but  simply  because  from 
his  earliest  years  he  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere."  Books  and 
school  came  early  in  the  Emerson  family.  A  short  while 
before  his  son  was  three  years  old,  the  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son  is  somewhat  disappointed  that  ''Ralph  does  not  read 
very  well,  yet.""  Poverty,  too,  had  its  effect  on  this  young 
life.  The  little  fellow  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  having 
to  share  his  overcoat  alternately  with  his  brother  through  a 
New  England  winter,  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  "The 
angels  that  dwelt  with  them,  and  were  weaving  laurels  of 
life  for  their  youthful  brows,  were  Toil,  and  Want,  and 
Truth,  and  Mutual  Faith.''  The  prayer  of  his  grandfather 
that  no  descendant  of  his  might  ever  have  wealth  was  being 
answered. 

His  diploma  from  Harvard  was  well  earned  by  four  years 
of  ceaseless  toil  and  hard  study,  for  he  was  no  exceptionally 
brilliant  scholar.  School  teaching  was  the  only  open  door 
for  the  young  man  just  then,  but  we  are  told  that  his  schol- 
ars derived  more  benefit  from  the  personality  of  their  teacher 
than  from  their  text-books.  Next,  young  Emerson,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  entered  the  ministry;  but, 
though  he  had  the  inherited  gift  of  a  beautiful  flow  of  lan- 
guage, he  was  not  made  for  the  pulpit,  and  after  a  few 
years  withdrew  from  the  church  to  worship  in  a  larger 
temple — the  handiwork  of  God,  not  of  man — Nature.  One 
of  Emerson's  dear  friends.  Father  Taylor,  the  sailor- 
preacher  of  Boston,  after  hearing  the  young  minister,  once 
said:  "It  would  take  as  many  sermons  like  that  to  convert 
a  human  soul  as  it  would  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  to  make 
a  man  drunk." 

The  greater  part  of  this  interesting  life  was  given  to  v»^rit- 
ing  and  the  hard  work  which  he  called  "lecture  peddling.'' 
Here  he  was  a  success.     Auditoriums  could  not  seat  his 
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hearers.  His  fame  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  England  wel- 
comed him.  His  tall  figure,  gentle  expression,  deep-blue 
eyes,  his  noble,  gracious  bearing  and  manner  all  attracted 
attention.  The  ver}^  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with  some- 
thing almost  divine.  His  words  were  heard,  but  his  pres- 
ence felt. 

But  do  we  owe  an3'thing  for  those  long-ago  delivered  lect- 
ures? Into  those  addresses  and  lectures  Emerson  put  his 
very  life.  He  could  write  verse  at  any  time,  but  waited  for 
moments  of  inspiration  for  his  greatest  prose  work.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  saj's:  "Emerson's  essays  are,  I  think,  the  most 
important  work  done  in  prose  during  the  present  century." 
But  even  here  Emerson's  poetic  nature  was  so  strong  that 
poetic  expression  crept  into  his  prose.  So  sympathetically 
did  his  heart  respond  to  that  of  nature  that  she  claimed  him 
for  her  own  and  bade  him  give  men  her  messages  in  poetry. 
He  was 

"The  musing  peasant  lowly  great." 

who 

"Beside  the  forest  water  sate," 
The  rope-like  pine  roots  crosswise  grown 
Composed  the  network  of  his  throne; 
The  wide  lake,  edged  with  sand  and  grass, 
Was  burnished  to  a  floor  of  glass. 
Painted  with  shadows  green,  and  proud 
Of  the  tree  and  of  the  cloud." 

If  in  Emerson  we  have  not  a  singer,  if  he  doesn't  use 
perfect  metre,  we  do  find  there  a  truly  American  poet,  and 

"He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

His  literary  talent  will  be  calculated  by  each  generation  of 
critics;  we  leave  that  to  them.  Whether  that  pen  produced 
metrically  correct  poetry  or  not,  there  was  a  power,  a  life, 
behind  it  which  this  fair  country  may  never  forget.  Think 
you  that  the  influences  implanted  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
heard  his  lectures,  or  of  those  who  conversed  with  Mr. 
Emerson,  have  died?    Scientists  tell  us  that  sound  waves 
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travel  forever,  that  the  light  of  burning  Rome  is  still  flash- 
ing through  space;  so  shall  the  vibrations  set  in  motion  by 
the  influence  of  a  great  life  last  throughout  eternity.  A 
genius  has  given  his  life  to  his  countrymen,  to  gladden,  to 
uplift,  to  free  them,  that  they  might  think,  feel,  speak  for 
themselves. 

A  century  ago  America  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Europe, 
still  bound  to  her  by  social  and  intellectual  ties  as  strong  as 
the  political  ones  that  had  been  severed.  Our  land  was 
simply  a  continuation,  a  repetition,  of  the  Old  World.  Our 
ideas,  our  customs,  our  plans  were  borrowed.  But  now  the 
time  had  come  when  even  these  bonds  must  be  broken,  and 
Mr.  Mabie  says:  "To  Kmerson  more  than  to  any  other  single 
person  or  force,  was  due  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the 
new  nation.''  Here  was  the  truest  American  of  them  all. 
The  narrowmindedness  of  his  countrymen  checked  not  his 
range  and  freedom  of  thought,  but  he  looked  beyond  this 
imitation  of  European  ■  institutions  and  caught  a  vision  of 
America's  future.  Nor  did  he  doubt  that  his  country  would 
soon  see  her  servitude.  "The  sluggard  intellect  of  this  con- 
linent  will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and  fill  the  postponed 
expectation  of  the  world  with  something  better  than  the 
exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of  dependence,  our 
long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other  lands  draws  to 
a  close.  We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet;  we  will  work  with 
our  own  hands;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds."  This  was 
Emerson's  aim,  and  has  it  been  accomplished?  Do  we  still 
ask  Europe  for  our  customs?  No;  she  turns  to  America  for 
advice,  and  is  fast  adopting  American  methods.  When  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  that  noblest  of  men  whom  we  so 
enthusiastically  call  the  father  of  our  country,  the  leader  of 
our  political  freedom,  let  us  take  care  lest  we  forget  him  who 
did  so  much  for  our  intellectual  emancipation. 

In  that  dread  shock  whose  tremor  may  still  be  felt  through- 
out our  South,  Emerson,  of  course,  took  the  side  of  slave 
liberation,  but  with  it  the  compensation  of  their  owners. 
"Every  man  in  this  land  will  give  a  week's  work  to  dig  this 
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accursed  mountain  of  sorrow  once  and  forever  out  of  the 
world." 

But  what  of  Kmerson's  religious  views?  Indeed,  it  w^ould 
be  hard  to  find  them.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  supreme 
divine  love  of  the  Man  of  Gallilee.  He  looked  with  Jewish 
expectation  for  the  arrival  of  another  Christ,  but  -he  saw 
divinity  in  every  human  being.  Christ  was  to  him  a  great 
teacher  in  close  touch  with  the  Over-Soul — the  great  spirit 
underlying  all  things  and  all  men,  in  which  he  so  firmly 
believed.  But  can  we  expect  a  man  of  his  temperament  to 
be  orthodox  ?  No;  every  man  has  a  church  within  himself; 
let  him  formulate  his  own  creed.  The  key-note  to  his  life 
may  be  found  in  the  essay  on  Nature.  "The  foregoing  gen- 
erations beheld  God  and  nature  face  to  face;  we,  through 
their  eyes.  Why  should  we  not  enjoy  an  original  relation 
to  the  universe?''  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  firmly  expected  to  meet  his  friend  in  Heaven,  but 
doubted  his  religion.  "If  Emerson  should  go  to  hell,"  he 
said,  "the  devil  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  him;  the 
climate  would  change  and  emigration  would  set  that  way." 
But  no  man  was  driven  from  the  church,  or  from  foilowin*g 
the  Christ  by  this  thoughtful  lover  of  humanity.  He  said 
himself,  "Look  at  it  how  5^ou  will,  the  most  wonderful  fact 
in  history  is  Christianity.-"  Then,  in  social  problems,  in 
political  strife,  in  religion,  there  ever  rings  out  clearly, 

"My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king." 

Emerson's  worship  of  the  Over-Soul  was  scarcely  more 
devout  than  his  adoration  for  America.  In  her  he  saw  the 
possibilities  of  an  ideal  state.  Here  he  saw  all  men  equal, 
speaking  freely  their  minds  and  conversing  with  God  through 
nature  which  surrounded  them.  The  whirl  of  city  and 
court  life  had  no  charms  for  him. 

"Old  Europe  groans  with  palaces, 
Has  lords  enough,  and  more; 
We  plant  and  build  by  foaming  seas 
A  city  for  the  poor. ' ' 
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And  in  the  Boston  Hymn  we  have: 

**I  will  have  never  a  noble, 
No  lineage  counted  great; 
Fishers,  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  state." 

When  challenged  by  that  great  believer  in  the  rule  of  the 
sword,  Carlyle,  on  his  American  ideas,  Emerson  gently 
responded  that  we  live  under  "the  law  of  love  and  justice," 
and  *'we  play  the  game  with  immense  advantage."  From 
the  very  heart  of  cuitured  England  he  wrote:  "There,  in 
that  great  sloven  continent  in  high  Alleghany  pasture,  in  the 
sea-wide,  sky-skirted  prairie,  still  sleeps  and  murmurs  and 
hides  the  great  mother  long  since  driven  away  from  the  trim 
hedgerows  and  over-cultivated  gardens  of  England.  *  *  * 
Here  is  the  home  of  man;  here  is  the  promise  of  a  more 
excellent  social  state  than  history  has  recorded,"  In  the 
viens  of  an  American  Emerson  could  see  the  unsullied  blood 
of  our  Tutonic  ancestors.  lyincoln  was  one  of  his  models. 
"He  had  never  crossed  the  sea,  had  never  been  spoiled  by 
English  insularity  or  French  dissipation.  He  is  the  true 
history  of  the  American  people  in  his  time." 

Do  you  ask  again  why  we  celebrate  Emerson's  centennial? 
'Tis  for  that  great  life  so  freely  given  to  human  service  that 
he  might  free  our  lives  from  a  slavery  of  which  we  knew  not; 
that  we  might  think  for  ourselves  in  everything;  that  we 
might  better  know  the  true  meaning  of  America.  A  cheap 
edition  of  his  works  was  recently  gotten  out  in  England,  and 
twenty  thousand  volumes  were  sold  immediately  on  publica- 
tion. Our  leading  thinkers  are  paying  him  this  attention. 
But  not  until  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  in  whom  he  has 
placed  so  much  confidence,  has  learned  to  appreciate  his  life- 
work  will  that  debt  be  fully  paid;  not  until  in  one  grand 
chorus  we  can  say,  "My  angel — his  name  is  freedom." 

He  sleeps  peacefully  who  rests  after  toil.  Just  before 
beginning  one  of  his  last  lecture  tours  Emerson  read  to  his 
son  some  of  his  unpublished  poems,  and  among  them  was 
the  "Terminus."    Young  Mr.  Emerson  writes:  "I  was 
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Startled,  for  he,  looking  so  healthy,  so  full  of  life  and  young 
in  spirit,  was  reading  his  deliberate  acknowledgment  of  fail- 
ing forces  and  his  trusting,  serene  acquiesence.  I  think  he 
smiled  as  he  read  it."  Could  the  old  man  more  serenely 
have  drawn  his  robes  about  him,  preparing  for  a  peaceful 
rest  after  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission  on  earth,  than 
in  that  short  poem  ? 

"It  is  time  to  be  old, 

To  take  in  sail: — 

The  god  of  bounds, 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me  in  his  fatal  rounds. 

And  said:  'No  more! 

No  farther  shoot 

Thy  ambitious  branches  and  thy  root. 
Fancy  departs:  no  more  invent; 
Compact  thy  firmament 
To  compass  of  a  tent.     ^    *  * 

"As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time. 

I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail. 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime. 

"Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear, 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near 

And  every  wave  is  charmed." 

W.  C.  Hkrbkrt. 


Economics   of  ^no.    C,    Calhoun* a  Exposition   of  the 
Uariff  of  1828. 


One  of  the  greatest  economic  questions  before  our  people 
today  is  the  tariff  question.  It  is  the  most  skillfully  organ- 
ized system  of  robbery  of  which  human  ingenuity  is  capable. 
This  question  is  no  new  one.  It  has  called  forth  comment 
and  protests  from  statesmen  and  thinkers  for  generations. 
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In  1828  the  South  Carolina  legislature  adopted  its  famous 
* 'Exposition"  which  was  drafted  by  Jno.  C.  Calhoun  and 
presented,  for  consideration,  to  the  special  committee  on 
tariff.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  expositions  of  the 
tariff  question  which  has  ever  been  made.  It  attacks  the 
contitutionality  of  the  tariff  measure-  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  manufacturing  states,  only,  receive  a  benefit  and  a 
bounty  which  is  paid  for  by  the  producing  states,  thus 
bringing  out  clearly  that  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  our  democratic  government.  It  is 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  classes  rather  than  the  masses. 
Why  should  one  section  or  one  class  be  built  up  while  an- 
other is  torn  down?  But  waivering  the  questions  of  consti- 
tutionality and  justice  the  third  and,  perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant question  presents  itself — the  economic  side. 

The  manufacturing  states  were  deriving  a  benefit  for  which 
they  did  not  pay.  The  south  produced  two  thirds  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  Exports  go  to 
pay  for  imports.  The  manufacturing  states  consumed  a  por- 
tion of  the  imports  which  were  received  in  exchange  for  these 
exports,  but  the  tariff  duty  was  always  paid  by  the  producer. 
^*An  import  and  export  duty,"  Mr.  Calhoun  says,  "are  not 
different."  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  producer 
whether  he  pays  one-third  of  his  produce  for  the  privilege 
of  carrying  it  out  of  the  country  o^^  one-third  of  what  he  re- 
ceives in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  that  in?  In 
the  last  analysis  they  are  the  same.  The  producer  neces- 
sarily pays  the  costs  in  either  case.  Ostensibly  the  burden 
rests  upon  the  consumer  in  the  manufacturing  states,  as 
these  states  contain  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion, but  what  he  pays  out  returns  to  him  through  a  skill- 
fully organized  system  involving  wages,  prices  of  imple- 
ments to  produce,  etc.  Thus  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
factory  laborer,  enriching  the  manufacturer  and  paying  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  natural  government  fell  upon 
the  producing  states.  The  system  has  remained  thus  until 
today. 

The  Jxigh  prices  ^bich  w$  m  forcf 4  to  pay  fof  all  m^^U^ 
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factured  articles,  caused  by  high  protective  tariff,  necessarily 
raises  the  cost  of  production  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  debars 
us  from  competition  with  products  of  a  free-trade  country 
and  we  are  forced  to  throw  our  products  upon  the  home 
market  at  whatever  prices  the  manufacturer  will  pay  for 
them.  We  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  labor  and  all  manu- 
factured commodities  because  there  is  a  great  inducement 
for  the  farm  laborer  to  go  to  the  mills  where  he  is  able  to 
get  higher  wages  on  account  of  the  enormous  profits  which 
the  manufacturer  receives  because  of  a  lack  of  competition. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  agricultural  states  must  be 
impoverished  or  resort  to  manufactures.  As  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature  they  will  turn  their  capital 
from  a  larger  to  a  less  productive  industry  and  thus,  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  cause  society  to  suffer.  The  south 
has  been  particularly  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  sunny 
climate,  making  agriculture  its  best  paying  pursuit.  If  the 
producing  states  forsake  agriculture  and  become  the  rivals 
of  the  manufacturing  states,  they  must  allow  free  trade  on 
raw  materials,  and  even  without  restrictions  for  revenue,  the 
country  must  suffer  economically.  The  greater  amount  of 
manufactured  goods  must  be  thrown  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  at  a  lower  price,  with  the  disadvantage  of  higher 
cost  of  production  and  the  country  suffers  again. 

To  turn  to  a  different  please  of  the  subject.  Many  pro- 
ducers think  they  do  not  receive  high  enough  prices  for  their 
products,  but  this  is  not  what  they  need,  it  is  lower  prices  on 
the  manufactured  articles  which  they  buy.  With  this  con- 
dition they  need  not  fear  the  open  competition  of  the  world. 

The  manufacturer  claims  that  his  establishment  cannot 
exist  without  protection.  An  industry  should  not  be  estab- 
lished until  it  can  support  itself,  because  this  is  an  enormous 
loss.  It  turns  capital  from  channels  where  it  could  yield  de- 
cidedly better  returns  without  causing  unnecessary  suffering. 
Again,  how  do  the  manufacturing  states,  who  claim  that 
they  cannot  meet  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market 
without  a  high  protective  tariff  expect  the  producing  states 
to  meet  it  in  a  foreign  country  under  the  disadvantage  of 
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low  prices  for  their  produce  and  expensive  production?  No 
manufacturing  establishment  should  be  placed  in  a  country 
where  it  will  not  pay,  but  instead  they  should  be  left  to 
gradually  establish  themselves  in  those  countries  to  which 
they  are  adopted.  Under  these  circumstances  they  could 
enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with  their  goods  and  find 
ready  sale  for  them.  Another  serious  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  tariff  is  the  fact  that  our  products  are  debarred 
from  entering  markets  because  we  exclude  their  goods  from 
our  markets.  The  producing  states  suffer  again.  They 
suffer  because  all  their  products  cannot  be  consumed  at  home 
and  those  of  the  protected  manufacturer  can.  The  very 
means  which  secures  the  home  market  loses  to  us  the  foreign 
and  the  producing  states  lose  at  every  turn.  We  have  seen 
the  fulfillment  of  this  to  a  great  extent.  We  have  seen  the 
south  impoverished  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  north.  We  have 
seen  the  horny  crown  of  oppression  pressed  down  upon  the 
brow  of  the  laborer.  The  south  has  realized  the  danger  and 
is  making  an  effort  to  remedy  it,  not  by  a  cessation  of  pro- 
duction but  by  diversified  industry,  by  manufacturing  her 
own  products.  By  this  means  she  receives  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  raw  materials  and  equally  as  high  prices  as  any 
other  section  or  nation  for  her  manufactured  products. 

If  we  live  to  see  the  perfection  of  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem we  will  also  live  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  distinctively 
protective  tariff  system.  For  when  the  position  reverses  and 
the  cry  for  bread  from  the  northern  man's  wife  and  child  is 
heard  he  will  not  endure  it  and  thus  only  may  we  hope  for 
the  final  abolition  of  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  has 
left  its  stain  upon  the  economic  history  of  a  nation . 

J.  H.  Hame^i.,  '05. 


'fs/ff  of  !Palma." 


Even  if  we  have  never  visited  Sullivan's  Island  we  are  not 
totally  ignorant  as  to  its  location  and  structure,  for  Poe  has 
very  graphically  described  it  to  us  in  his  "Ooldbug."  Isle 
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of  Palms,  or  Loug  Island,  as  it  was  formally  called,  lies  ad- 
jacent to  Sullivan's  Island,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage of  water.  This  island  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Sulli- 
van's and  a  much  prettier  one.  In  his  description  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  Poe  keeps  true  to  nature,  but  when  he  tells  of 
the  mainland  he  soars  into  realms  of  imagination;  he  speaks 
of  table  lands,  high  cliffs,  deep  ravines,  and  narrow  gorges, 
which  is  entirely  inconsistent,  for  the  whole  of  Charleston 
county  is  as  fiat  as  one's  hand,  in  fact,  all  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  either  level  or  rolling.  If  Poe  had  laid 
his  scene  of  the  "secreted  treasures"  on  Long  Island  he 
might  have  achieved  better  results,  to  be  sure  he  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  nature.  A  more  secluded  spot 
could  not  have  been  found;  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  island  copses  and  underbrush  are  so  intertwined 
with  vines  and  parasitic  growth  that  they  are  all  but  im- 
penetrable. Here  is  the  home  of  the  majestic  palmetto  tree. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  the  shrub,  rose,  honeysuckle,  azalea,  and  the  mag- 
nolia blossom. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  island  has  been  subdued  by  man. 
Since  the  entrance  of  an  electric  railway,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  namely;  dancing  pavilions,  vaude- 
ville shows,  cafes,  banqueting  halls,  an  excellent  hotel,  latest 
amusements,  green  lawns,  and  walks;  these  paths  lead  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  fragrant  flowers  and  extensive  out- 
spreading palm  trees  with  pendant  moss,  interspersed  now 
and  then  with  azure  lakes  which  reflect  the  many  tints  of 
the  inclining  azalea.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  lakes  is  a  minature  island  very  verdant.  Here  we  find 
the  ever  green  magnolia  tree  with  its  large  white,  fragrant 
blossoms;  here  and  there  are  rustic  settees  which  await  loving 
couples  or  weary  sightseers.  On  the  placid  water  float  snow 
white  swans  from  whose  dewy  plumage  is  reflected  iridescent 
colors;  the  distance  between  the  shore  and  this  island  is 
spanned  by  an  arched  bridge  built  in  a  rustic  manner  over 
whose  balustrades  creep  green  ivy.  Here  the  humming  bird 
and  tlje  honey  bge  spor^  basciviously,  aud  th^  swe^t  m^lqdj 
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of  the  mocking  bird  is  heard  from  the  distance.  This  island 
is  very  sandy.  The  sand  has  been  known  to  be  piled  up  in 
heaps  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  heighth,  caused  by  the 
equinoctial  gales;  should  one  stray  from  the  hard  beaten  path 
he  would  be  rewarded  by  sinking  below  his  shoe  tops  in  the 
yielding  element. 

The  beach  is  one  of  the  finest  south  of  Atlantic  City;  Ty- 
bee  and  Palm  Beach  are  inferior  to  it.  It  is  of  a  very  gradual 
slant,  so  that  ladies  and  children  venture  out  into  the  surf 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  pavilion.  The  undertow 
here  amounts  to  practically  nothing;  the  number  of  downings 
are  indeed  very  few,  in  fact  only  two  in  the  history  of  the  city 
are  recorded  and  these  could  have  been  avoided  had  it  not  been 
for  the  carelessness  of  the  life-saving  crew.  The  beach 
abounds  in  many  beautiful  shells  and  entomological  speci- 
mens. 

The  woods  teem  with  the  partridge  and  the  woodcock,  the 
morasses  with  English  duck,  and  the  marsh  hen,  the  creeks 
and  inlets  with  trout  and  bass. 

When  the  season  sets  in  which  lasts  from  the  latter  part  of 
May  to  the  first  of  September  the  island  takes  on  new  life. 
Northern  tourists,  Charlestonians,  in  fact  people  from  many 
sections  of  the  country,  take  up  their  abode  here  seeking 
health  and  recreation.  This  can  truly  be  called  the  land  of 
the  *%otus  eater."  In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  automo" 
biles,  broughams,  open  carriages,  bicycles,  with  w^ell-dressed 
occupants,  traverse  the  compact  beach  from  end  to  end, 
happy  crowds  sport  with  the  rolling  billows,  while  children 
build  sand  houses  to  see  them  washed  away  by  the  incoming 
waves.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  sailing  yachts  gracefully 
riding  the  surging  sea  stretching  their  white  wings  to  the 
zephyrs,  the  many  colored  sea  gulls  now  soaring  in  the  azure 
skies,  now  diving  and  resting  for  a  brief  moment  on  the 
white-capped  waves,  give  vent  to  their  feelings  by  frequent 
croaks  or  harsh  utterances.  The  climax  of  grandeur  of  all 
this  natural  and  artificial  scenery  is  reached  when  we  behold 
in  the  east  soon  after  dark  a  golden  orb  raising  its  bead  from 
put  the  briny  deep  above  the  horizon^  flooding  the  whole  is- 
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land  with  a  glow  of  white  light.  The  unsteady  surf  below 
disseminates  the  reflected  light  in  diverse  courses.  What 
scene  could  be  more  enticing  to  youth  ?  What  season  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  love-making?  Many  couples  peram- 
bulate the  beach  speaking  to  each  other  in  passionate  lan- 
gauge  the  inner  sentiments  of  their  young  hearts,  and  now 
and  then  can  be  caught  melodious  strains  from  the  distant 
dance  hall  as  they  are  bourne  on  the  balmy  zephyrs. 

The  pavilion  or  dance  hall  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  with  piazzas 
on  either  side  brilliantly  lighted  with  nlany  hued  electric 
lights.  The  floor  is  waxed  with  great  care.  In  the  midst  of 
this  hall  and  to  one  side  is  the  spacious  band  stand  where  is 
stationed  the  Fourth  Artillery  band  from  Fort  Moultrie,  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  consisting  of  fifteen  instruments.  Crowds 
of  people  old  and  young  arrive  soon  after  dark  from  the  city 
to  either  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air  or  to  take  part  in  the 
dancing.  It  thrills  one  with  joy  to  stand  by  and  drink  in 
the  merry  scenes  which  are  here  enacted.  Jolly  young 
couples  glide  gracefully  over  this  polished  surface  keeping 
time  w^ith  the  many  blended  harmonies. 

The  banquet  halls  are  a  short  distance  from  the  pavilion 
but  connected  with  it  by  an  enclosed  passageway.  They  are 
only  used  on  special  occasions,  for  the  assembly  of  conven- 
tions or  when  the  mayor  of  the  city  gives  a  spread  to  rep- 
resentatives of  other  cities  or  to  distinguished  personages. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  island  is  the  mosquitoes,  they 
come  in  droves  myriads  strong  and  when  there  is  no  breeze 
they  are  very  annoying,  but  the  fortunate  part  of  it  there  is 
generally  a  breeze  either  from  the  land  or  sea  against  which 
they  are  not  able  to  stand. 

Spacious  cars  await  the  weary  crowds,  and  after  a  ride  of 
fifteen  miles  hy  railway  and  boat  they  are  landed  safely  in 
the  city, 

E.  C.  Dyk,  '05. 
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POWER  W  BETHEA,  Editor. 


'  'On  the  Western  sky,  in  a  yellow  line, 

The  wind  of  his  might  paints  a  wormwood  sign. 

The  March  clouds,  torn  like  shipwrecked  sails, 

Drift  at  the  will  of  the  angry  gales. 

On  crumbling  logs  the  grass  grows  green ; 

The  freed  brook  laughs  the  rocks  between. 

The  melting  snow,  the  sap's  full  tide, 

The  polished  buds  that  the  young  leaves  hide. 

These  with  the  flush  on  the  Mayflower's  cheek, 

To  the  dullest  heart  Spring's  message  speak." 

e    «  » 

Russia  and         At  last  the  great  struggle  which  may  de- 
'5apaTJ*         cide  the  fate  of  more  than  one  nation  has 
begun,  and  it  would  be  only  a  faint  surmisal 
to  say  how  or  when  it  will  terminate.    The  inevitable 
rQsnlt  will  be,  however,  that  Russia  will  overcome  Japa.n 
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in  the  end — althottgh  it  dees  not  seem  to  be  the  popular 
opinion  at  present— and  the  Powers  will  intercede  with  the 
former's  being  given  Manchuria  and  the  latter 's  being 
allowed  political  dominion  in  Korea. 

But  should  war  have  been  averted  and  Japan  allowed  to 
go  on  nnenoumbered  in  her  remarkable  development,  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  the  best  thing  for  China  and  all 
the  yellow  races  of  Asia*  For  her  overflowing  population 
she  would  have  been  allowed  Korea,  and  her  trade  should 
continue  to  expand  into  Manchuria  and  other  Chinese  prov- 
inces. She  would  then  have  complete  influence  over  all  the 
yellow  races  as  England  and  her  colonies  have  dominated 
all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  would  have  been  the 
result,  too,  had  European  nations  said  '  'hands  off, ' '  or  even 
had  Russia  not  been  so  anxious  for  Asiatic  dominion. 
Those  peoples  that  are  closely  akin  to  the  Japanese  somehow 
have  looked  to  them  with  this  ultimate  hope,  and  it  is  a 
very  flt  thing  to  come  to  pass.  For  with  Japanese  influ- 
ence a  new  life  and  civilization  would  be  awakened  among 
the  Asiatic  peoples.  It  is  as  fine  a  prospect  as  a  nation 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  it  would  mean  a  rebirth  of  Asia  under 
the  guidance  of  a  very  progressive  Asiatic  people. 

But  however  high  an  ideal  Japan  had  before  her,  Russia 
was  too  ambitious  for  its  development.  The  ideals  of  both 
nations  seem  to  conflict.  The  policy  of  the  Russians  is  to 
push  eastward  to  the  ocean,  since  they  could  not  accomplish 
much  pushing  westward,  and  an  ocean  they  must  have. 
With  great  force,  patience,  by  overcoming  a  multitude  of 
obstacles,  and  by  some  shrewd  dealing,  they  have  established 
themselves  in  Manchuria  and  it  is  their  intention  to  re- 
main there.  They  want  more  than  Manchuria,  they  go 
into  Korea.  They  are  not  satisfied  yet,  they  must  have 
free  ports,  trade,  and  their  iBfluence  with  China  must 
increase.  It  is  their  aim  to  prevent  Asiatic  consolidation 
under  Japanese  leadership.  This  they  regard  as  the  "Yel- 
low peril,"  and  if  tolerated  would  endanger  Christian 
supremacy  and  the  dominion  of  the  white  races  of  the  earth. 

The  underlying  motive  of  all  this  is  Russia's  seeking  to 
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secure  Asiatic  inflnence,  to  ontstrip  English  dominance  and 
to  rnle  all  the  Oriental  races  of  the  globe.  Her  first  step  is 
to  suppress  Japanese  dominion  and  then  to  thwart  English 
influence.  So  this  is  why  Russia  refuses  to  evacuate  Man- 
churia and  to  leave  Japanese  political  control  in  Korea 
untouched, 

Russia,  then,  is  certainly  the  aggressor.  She  finds  a 
situation  that  she  wishes  to  change,  and  in  doing  so  en- 
croaches upon  the  rights  of  Japan.  She  would  shut  the 
latter  in  the  island  which  Japan  occupies,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  mainland.  Russia  advocates 
extension,  but  does  not  want  Japan  to  get  beyond  her 
own  limits.  She  really  preaches  one  thing  and  practices 
another.  Russia  fights  for  ground  to  which  she  has  no 
right ;  Japan  fights  to  retain  her  power  from  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  more  weak  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  retain 
the  same  high  standard  that  for  the  last  few  decades  she 
has  attained* 

•    o  • 

King  Cotton,  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital 

It9  0bao9  in  prices,    questions  that  has  seized  the  South 

for  over  a  quarter  century  is  the 
chaos  in  the  cotton  market.  Indeed  the  price  of  cotton  had 
been  rising  for  months  with  sensational  drops  and  falls 
until  the  first  week  in  February  last,  when  tho  high  figure 
of  over  18  cents  per  pound  was  reached  in  the  Metropolitan 
City.  Never  in  its  whole  history — at  least  since  the  seven- 
ties— has  such  a  wild  esoitement  reigned  throughout  the 
South.  To  every  one  who  had  real  cotton  to  sell  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  1  to  16  was  more  plausible  to  the  multitude  of 
gamblers  than  the  milk-white  silver  of  Bryan. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  host  of  these  professional, 
amatuer,  but  bold  and  plausible  speculators,  their  seemingly 
impossible  theory  of  '*20-oent  cotton"  now  was  a  thing 
inevitable.  Every  little  two-by-four  crank  with  a  few 
hundred  surplus  dollars,  and  even  the  more  ardent  misers 
who  had  been  hoarding  their  pennys  for  years,  eagerly 
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joined  the  army  of  "bulls" and  "bought  cotton."  Twenty- 
cent  cotton  was  the  only  high  watermark,  and  every  farm- 
er's son  who  was  old  enough  to  sit  on  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
ride  to  town  could  explain  how  the  price  of  cotton  could 
never  fall,  as  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.  Factory 
owners  in  England  and  America  were  on  the  eve  of  closing 
their  mills,  and  King  Edward,  deeming  the  question  so 
vital,  made  mention  of  it  in  his  address  to  Parliament. 
The  Germans,  too,  awoke  to  the  occasion,  and  began  mak- 
ing preparations  for  sending  experts  to  the  South  to  learn 
the  culture  of  cotton  so  that  they  could  increase  the  acreage 
in  the  fertile  fields  of  '  'Sunny  Africa, ' '  the  real  land  of  the 
"Negro  and  the  Cotton,"  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  climax  was  reached  February  1st,  however,  when  J. 
D.  Sully,  the  leader  of  the  '  'bulls, ' '  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  a  vacation  for  a  few  months  in  Europe,  and  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  cotton  had  dropped  from  18%  to  13 
cents  per  pound,  with  thousands  of  failures  and  greater 
excitement  than  ever.  What  will  ever  become  of  this  great 
Republic  which  boasts  of  its  Democratic  Government  and 
institutions  of  learning  when  a  single  man  can  dictate  the 
prices  of  one  of  its  most  important  products?  It  seems  a 
great  blow  at  law  and  order  and  the  establishment  of  mob- 
ocracy  and  anarchy.  It  is  a  direct  return  to  the  old  aris- 
tocracy and  tyranny  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  financial 
world.  So  while  we  are  pondering  over  the  mighty  power 
of  the  multi-millionaire,  would  it  not  be  better  to  join  that 
select  caravan  of  fanatics  who  advocate  the  theory  that  all 
productive  enterprisess  should  be  owned  by  the  government 
and  shield  ourselves  with  the  cloak  of  socialism  than  to 
tolerate  these  giant  gamblers  and  thieves  who  will  finally 
wreck  the  prosperity  of  our  country? 

But  what  has  been  the  real  occasion  of  such  high  prices 
in  the  cotton  market?  Perhaps  it  was  the  wild  speculation 
in  the  estimation  of  the  shortage  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
last  year,  and  the  exaggerated  statements  that  were  brought 
in  from  every  quarter  of  the  South.  Then,  too,  the  "bull" 
delegation  held  a  conference  and  objected  to  the  idea  that 
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any  number  of  men  could  not  collect  sufficient  funds  or 
obtain  sufficient  credit  to  raise  cotton  to  20  cents.  By  this 
harrangue  and  continual  conflict  for  a  few  months  the 
"idea"  became  a  concrete  reality.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  facts  and  environments  of  the 
situation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  advance  should  be  so 
great.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  world's  cotton  is 
14,000,000  bales.  For  the  last  four  years  the  annual  oat- 
put  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  10,500,000  bales;  that 
for  the  last  year  was  10,750,000,  which  shows  a  bit  above 
the  average.  We  very  naturally  conclude  that  it  was  a 
misstatement  in  regard  to  the  shortage  in  the  Sonthem 
crops,  and  the  great  ambition  of  the  "bulls"  are  what  played 
such  havoc  in  the  cotton  market. 

Then,  does  this  wild  excitement  and  high  prices  in  the 
cotton  market  benefit  the  farmer?  We  might  very  readily 
answer,  only  temporarily.  Of  course,  at  present  every 
bank  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  South  is  running  over 
with  the  deposits  of  farmers  who  have  heretofore  not  been 
able  to  meet  expenses.  But  how  long  will  this  last?  Till 
the  reaction  sets  in,  only.  This  spring  every  available  acre 
of  land  will  be  planted  in  cotton.  Millions  of  dollars  will 
be  expended  in  extra  labor.  Articles  of  merchandise  will 
go  up.  Real  estate  and  fertilizers  are  already  on  the  rise ; 
rent  per  acre  will  be  more,  and  the  laborer  will  soon  demand 
higher  wages.  What  will  be  the  result?  A  surplus  of  cot- 
ton will  be  made ;  the  supply  will  exceed  the  demand ;  prices 
will  be  reduced;  and  the  farmer  will  again  sink  into  an 
indebtedness  never  to  recover. 

Then  in  view  of  these  facts,  might  it  not  be  the  wiser 
plan  not  to  plant  so  many  acres  but  to  produce  as  much  as 
is  expedient  per  acre  and  economize,  as  in  the  years  of  the 
nineties,  so  if  the  price  was  to  fall  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
no  one  would  suffer  any  serious  loss,  and  if  it  remains  at 
13  cents  then  greater  would  be  the  net  profits? 
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Realizing  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  keep  quiet  and  let 
others  talk,  we  have  decided  to  fill  the  space  allotted  to  us 
entirely  with  selections  from  our  contemporaries. 

The  latest  bulletin  issued  from  the  Senior  class  during  ex- 
amination read  thus: 

8:30 — Seniors  aspiring. 
10:30 — Seniors  perspiring. 
12:00 — Seniors  expiring. 

— Moural  College  Monthly. 

Hattie  Blood  worth — "When  I  go  to  heaven  I'm  going  to 
ask  Shakespeare  if  he  wrote  all  those  things  in  Hamlet." 
Ella  Pate— "What  if  he  is  not  in  heaven?" 
Hattie  Bloodworth — "Then  you  may  ask  him.'' 

— Moiiral  College  Monthly. 

'•You  are  a  brick,  I  do  aver," 

Quoth  Fred  to  Bessie  at  his  side; 
"A  sort  of  pressed  brick,  as  it  were," 

She  laughingly  replied. 

—  The  Georgian. 

Senior  I^awyer. — "What  are  the  things  I  must  avoid,  doc- 
tor?" 

Dr.  B. — Mackerel,  tea,  coffee,  oatmeal,  rye. 

Sr.  L.— (With  a  gasp)— Rye! 

Dr.  B. — Yes,  in  the  form  of  bread. 

Sr.  L.— (With  a  sigh  of  relief)— "Go  on  doctor.'' 

— The  Georgian. 

We  should  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  but  a  sick  man  has 
some  excuse  to  lie  in  bed. 

—Ex. 


Dick  Spencer  says:    ''A  lesson  that  Connally  and  a  few 
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others  have  yet  to  learn  is,  the  first  law  of  gravity  is  never 
to  laugh  at  your  own  joke. 

—Ex. 

There  was  a-young  lady  from  the  sky, 

With  a  figure  like  a  capital  I. 
Said  she,  that's  too  bad. 
But  then  I  can  pad, 

Which  shows  you  that  figures  can  lie. 

—Ex. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  named  Fisher, 
Who  went  fishing  for  fish  in  a  fissure, 

A  cod  with  a  grin  ^ 

Pulled  Fisher  in. 
Now  they  are  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 

-^Ex. 

The  maiden  sorrowfully  milked  the  goat. 

And  pensively  turned  to  mutter, 
"I  wish  you  would  turn  to  milk,  you  brute;'' 

But  the  animal  turned  to  butter. 

There  is  the  meter  iambic,  the  meter  trochaic, 

The  meter  dactylic,  asclepiadeic, 

The  meter  that's  tender  in  tone; 

But  the  meter  that's  neater,  completer  and  sweeter. 

Is  meet  her  by  moonlight  alone. 

—Ex. 

Man  is  like  a  kerosene  lamp. 

He  isn't  especially  bright; 
He  is  often  turned  down;  usually  smokes, 

And  frequentlv  goes  out  at  night. 

^Ex. 

He — Why  is  love  like  a  camera  plate? 

She— No  Idea.  Why? 

He — It  takes  a  dark  room  to  develop  it. 

—Ex. 

The  Freshman  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 
And,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
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He  stood  in  perfect  safety, 
For  he  was  too  green  to  burn. 

—Ex, 

A  man  can't  be  dishonest  in  the  class  room  and  honest  on 
the  campus. 

Ex, 

Teacher — "A  fool  can  ask  questions  a  wise  man  can't 
answer. " 

Pupil — "That's  why  we  all  flunked  on  exam. 

Fond  Parent — I  understand  the  faculty  are  very  much 
pleased  with  your  work. 
•     Dropped  Junior — Yes.    They  encored  my  soph  year. 

Ex. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist, 

And  the  color  left  her  cheek; 
But  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  coat, 

It  showed  up  for  a  week, 

Ex. 

TO  MY  MOTHKR. 

'Twas  those  who  taught  my  tottering  feet  the  way, 
And  watched  my  steps  with  yearning  and  with  pride — 

And  taught  my  little  hands  to  grasp  in  prayer 
When  playful  days  was  o'er  at  eventide. 

With  golden  splendor  in  thy  western  sky. 
Thy  sun  has  set,  thy  soul  has  gone  to  rest — 

May  I,  too,  live  a  life  of  love  like  thine, 

And  have  a  clear,  bright  setting  in  my  west. 


'jSlumni  0GparbmBnb, 

E.  F.  McWHIRTEE,  Editor. 


CI.ASS  OF  '72. 

Graduated  seventeen  men.  Of  these  five  have  passed 
away:  David  W.  Humbert,  R.  B.  Turnipseed,  W.  H.  Folk, 
F.  A.  Gilbert  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Dickson.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond were  teachers,  the  third  a  lawyer,  the  fourth  a  banker, 
the  fifth  a  minister. 

Of  the  survivors,  L.  K.  Clyde  is  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of 
Greenville,  S-  C,  where  he  is  glad  to  greet,  not  only  his 
clients,  but  his  friends,  and  especially  his  friends  of  college 
days.  Len  Clyde  is  the  same  genial  fellow  as  in  former 
years,  and  worthy  of  his  friends. 

Charles  A.  David  is  also  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  God  sent 
an  artist  into  the  world  when  David  was  born,  and  although 
Greenville  numbers  him  among  her  leading  merchants,  yet 
does  his  natural  bent  remain.  I  venture  the  statement  that  his 
income  as  an  artist  equals  that  of  the  yardstick.  Charles  is 
the  same  cheerful,  humorous  boy  as  of  yore. 

James  M.  Gee,  a  lavv^yer,  after  serving  his  native  county, 
Union,  in  an  official  capacit}^,  for  some  years,  moved  near  to 
Columbia,  where  he  now  resides.  If  a  good,  easy  time  can 
be  secured  without  hard  work,  and  Gee  is  as  in  College  days, 
then  I  am  sure  he  has  it. 

Louis  M.  Hamer,  of  Marlboro,  has  crossed  into  the  old 
North  State  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  He  is  mainly  a 
farmer,  but  combines  merchandise  with  it,  I  believe.  But, 
whatever  he  is,  I  rest  assured  that  Hamer  is  the  same  honest, 
true,  worthy  man  as  was  prophecied  in  '72. 

L.  B.  Haynes  is  president  of  lyeesville  College  where  his 
work  has  been  quite  successful.  Haynes  was,  in  College,  of 
that  class  of  men  whom  one  could  always  please;  and  in  his 
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life-work  lie  lias  been  equally  so.  lyeesville  honors  her 
president,  and  well,  for  he  has  done  much  for  her,  and  the 
State  and  the  Church. 

Pink  Irwin,  of  Spartanburg,  has  for  twenty-five  years 
been  in  the  employ  of  railroads,  and  has  served  in  high, 
responsible  posts.  If  he  could  have  done  it,  his  big  heart 
would  have  prompted  him  to  give  all  Wofford  men  a  free 
pass,  and  to  each  of  his  classmates  a  private  car  for  family 
uses. 

Will  Pegues  lives  and  farms  with  great  success,  on 
ancestral  lands  near  Pegues,  N.  C. ,  his  residence  being  in 
South  Carolina,  very  near  the  line.  His  family  life  is  happy 
to  the  utmost.  Happy  day  it  was  when  he  woed  and  won 
that  beautiful  cousin  of  his.  All  of  his  boys  are  girls. 
Everything  around  him  is  far  more  handsome  than  the  face 
he  carried  in  '72. 

Wm.  A.  Rogers;  well,  come  to  see  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  him. 

A.  Coke  Smith,  it  was  prophesied  would  be  a  bishop,  and 
sure  enough  he  is.  I  think  he  is  about  the  first  Smith  ever  called 
to  that  high  office.  He  will  differ  from  Bishop  McTyiere  in 
this;  Some  one  asked,  "What  became  of  that  preacher  Mc- 
Tyiere who  once  edited  the  New  Orleans  Advocate?"  "Why, 
he  is  a  bishop,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  that  was  when  I 
lost  sight  of  him."  He  is  a  great  preacher,  for  which  I 
claim  some  credit,  for  I  kept  him  straight  for  four  years  in 
room  number  eight,  west  wing,  His  home  is  Norfolk,  Va. 
I  know  his  age  for  we  were  born  the  same  year  and  month. 
Why  he  became  bishop  before  me,  you  must  ask  the  Dallas 
Conference. 

Charles  Forster  Smith  was  in  all  respects  the  best  student 
of  the  class.  "Smith,"  said  the  Professor  of  History,  one 
day,  "I  believe  I'd  prefer  your  not  reciting  quite  so  well." 
He  w.as  literally  making  a  perfect  recitation.  His  magnificent 
success  has  been  no  surprise  to  his  class.  He  is  now  Professor 
in  Wisconsin  University. 
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John  K.  Wannamaker,  of  St.  Matthews,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  South  Carolina.  You  could  not  have 
a  more  pleasant  hour  than  riding  with  him  over  his  broad, 
well-tilled  acres  in  the  month  of  June.  Withal,  he  is  a  man 
of  literary  tastes  and  has  a  well-filled  library  of  excellent 
books.  Keep  in  mind,  boys,  that  I  have  nominated  him  for 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  an  office  he  could  fill  with 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  State. 

Chas.  A.  Woods,  now  of  Marion,  but  formerly  of  Darling- 
ton, is  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  South  Carolina.  1  consid- 
ered him  the  most  profound  thinker  in  the  class.  Since  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law,  I  have  heard  him  in  the  courtroom  and 
found  him  in  lav^  as  he  was  in  the  classroom  and  literary 
society.  His  present  position  is  what  I  expected,  and  my 
full  expectations  are  not  yet  realized.  He  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  has  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  having  been  made  lyly.D.  in  June,  1903. 

I  just  wish  to  say  to  my  classmates,  Mr.  Editor,  that  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  secured  for  WofFord's 
Endowment,  if  our  crowd  raises  |20,ooo  (I  speak  seriously, 
let  us  all  be  thinking),  I  will  ask  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
have  a  medal  struck  for  each  man  and  to  endow  with  the 
$20,000  a  chair  to  be  called  "The)  Chair  of  thk  CIvASS  of 
'72." 

Wm.  a.  Rogers. 


EDWARD  K.  IIAEDIN,  Jr.,  Editor. 


THE  CONVENTION — SOME  AFTER  REEI^ECTIQNS. 

The  Inter-State  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  which  convened  in  Spartanbufg,  Feb.  20-23,  was 
an  inspiring  and  uplifting  occasion.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  such  a  bod}^  of  consecrated  young 
men  gathered  from  the  two  Carolinas  and  coming  together 
to  plan  their  w^ork  for  the  coming  year  and  to  get  inspiration 
and  help  and  power  for  that  work.  It  is  a  good  undertaking 
which  is  their's — the  upbuilding  of  young  manhood  in  these 
two  great  states  of  ours.  It  is  a  great  purpose,  a  noble  work 
and  with  such  an  end  in  viev/  and  with  such  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm as  they  show  something  must  be  accomplished.  The 
theme  or  the  convention  was  a  suitable  one,  an  extremely 
practical  one — service.  Service  for  the  j^oung  men  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  day  after  da)^;  service  for  the  young  men 
in  these  tw^o  states  whom  we  do  not  touch,  yet  who,  without 
our  opportunities,  without  our  privileges,  without  our  bless- 
ings are  living  a  life  that  falls  far  short  of  the  mark,  and 
who,  without  our  help,  cannot  make  the  most  out  of  life; 
service  for  the  young  men  in  factories  and  towns  and  cities 
w^ho  have  not  3^et  caught  a  vision  of  life  in  its  true  fullness; 
service  for  the  young  men  in  our  colleges  who,  wandering 
off  into  sin,  are  debasing  their  manhood  and  God-given  pow- 
ers wuthin  them,  young  men  who,  bursting  asunder  the  re- 
straints of  home  life,  and  losing  sight  of  a  mother's  love  and 
a  mother's  life  are  stalking  forth  upon  the  college  campus 
young  Samsons  in  their  license  and  disregard  for  the  laws  of 
God;  service  for  mankind  in  whatever  condition  and  wherever 
found;  such  a  principle  might  well  serve  as  the  theme  for  one 
of  the  greatest  Christian  organizations  on  earth,  since  it  was 
the  very  keynote  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  himself,  as  he 
went  about  on  earth  doing  good,  serving  his  fellowmen. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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This,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  great  lesson  the  convention 
brought  us-  But  it  will  not  do  to  stop  here.  Has  this 
principle,  this  lesson,  this  theme  found  its  way  into  the  very 
heart  and  life  of  our  association  at  Wofford?  If  it  has  not, 
we  have  missed  the  greatest  good  from  this  convention,  and 
this  has  been  the  finest  opportunity  we  have  had  in  years  for 
creating  renewed  interest  in  our  work. 

The  point  is  simply  this.  Are  the  Christian  men  in  our 
association  doing  their  duty  to  their  fellow-students?  It  is  a 
live  question  and  we  are  going  to  meet  it  without  mincing 
matters  in  the  least. 

Duty?  What  duty  do  I  owe  my  fellow-students?  Why,  I 
have  left  home,  left  everything  aside  and  have  come  here  to 
prepare  myse// for  my  life-work.  My  fellow-student  is  in 
the  same  condition  and  if  he  does  not  realize  his  own  oppor- 
tunities, what  matters  it  to  me?  I  have  no  time  to  waste 
with  him.  i^am  wrapped  up  in  my  little  self,  my  little^to.s, 
my  little  life,  and  I  owe  him  no  duty  anyway.  Prepare  for 
life?  What  life?  We  leave  college  and  take  up  teaching  as 
a  profession,  or  the  ministry,  or  anything  else,  and  spend 
there,  say  possibly  fifty  years  and  then  step  out  into  eternity, 
while  the  man  whom  we  might  have  benefitted  away  back 
yonder  at  Wofford  College,  after  touching  a  countless  num- 
ber of  lives  in  his  influence  goes  on  without  making  the  life- 
change  necessary.  Its  all  a  farce,  and  the  man,  whether  in 
college  or  not,  who  gains  a  conception  of  life  and  leaves  out 
service  to  his  fellowman  misses  the  mark. 

Then  how  can  we  aid  our  fellow-students?  There  are 
mighty  forces  of  evil  on  this  campus  against  which  we,  as 
Christian  men,  must  throw  ourselves  with  all  our  influence, 
and  with  all  the  power  we  can  command,  human  and  divine. 
We  can't  do  it  by  simply  talking  about  these  things  occa- 
sionally in  the  presence  of  a  band  of  fellow-students.  We 
can't  do  it  by  sometimes  mentioning  them  in  our  prayers  in 
the  association  meetings,  or  thinking  of  them  ourselves  and 
then  letting  the  matter  drop.  It  must  be  more  than  that.  It 
is  individual,  personal,  private  work  that  i^  going  to  count. 
There  must  be  prayer,  as  hinted  above,  for  no  Christian  can 
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do  anything  without  that,  but  it  must  be  followed  up  by  in- 
dividual work.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  our 
midst,  and  the  good  accomplished  here  among  us,  bears  out 
that  statement.  Then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  in  the 
name  of  everything  which  would  cause  a  man  to  forsake  the 
evil,  and  lay  hold  on  that  which  is  ennobling  and  uplifting, 
in  the  name  of  Wofford  College  and  its  best  intersts  we  call 
upon  the  Christian  men  on  this  campus  to  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  our  duty.  And  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  w^hich  we  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful. 

MR.  bkckwith's  meeting. 
The  series  of  services  held  j^early  by  the  association  has 
been  carried  on  this  year  by  Rev.  Jno.  G.  Beckwith  of  Flor- 
ence. Mr,  Beckwith  is  a  preacher  of  pov^er,  and  a  man  with 
a  forceful  personality.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good  done  by  his  visit.  When  men,  leading 
in  college  affairs,  decide  to  change  their  lives  and  henceforth 
make  them  count  for  good,  it  means  something  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  reckon.  We  believe  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  services,  the  whole  association  work  has  received  an 
impetus  and  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  the  influence  of  which  shall 
never  die. 


Local  IDGparbmGi;?b 


SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor 


Dr.  Henry  VanDykk. 

The  Lycenm  has  been  the'  means  of  bringing  before  our 
students  and  the  people  of  Spartanburg  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country.  Through  it 
■we  have  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Dr. 
DeMotte,  Professor  Foster  and  many  other  real  leaders  of 
American  thought  both  in  literature  and  science.  We  feel 
that  we  know  something  of  these  men,  and  no  one  will 
doubt  that  they  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  people' 
who  have  attentively  heard  their  message. 

The  sixth  engagement  of  the  season  was  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  On  Thursday  evening,  February  18th, 
Dr.  Henry  VanDyke  was  greeted  by  one  of  the  largest, 
audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  Wofford  Auditorium  for  a 
Lyceum  attraction.  It  is  true  we  expected  a  great  deal 
from  him,  but  he  came  up  to  our  highest  expectation. 

He  opened  the  evening  by  reading  a  story  from  one  of  his 
works  which  was  intensely  interesting.  The  evening  was 
closed  with  the  reading  of  several  of  his  poems  which  were 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  We  all  hope  to  have 
Dr.  VanDyke  with  us  again,  for  he  has  won  for  himself  a 
warm  place  in  our  affections. 

Our  Distinguished  Guest — Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  coincidence  that  two  such  men 
as  Wm.  J.  Bryan  and  Dr.  Henry  VanDyke  should  be  in 
Spartanburg  on  two  successive  evenings  and  address  practi- 
cally the  same  audience.  But  such  was  the  case,  and  our 
people  should  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  such 
an  opportunity. 

On  Friday  evening  in  Converse  College  Auditorium 
Uoiiorable  yim,  Jennings  Bryan  spoke  to  two  thousand 
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people.  His  subject  was  * 'The  Value  of  an  Ideal."  Mr. 
Bryan  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  Democratic 
town,  for  the  applause  that  greeted  him  was  deafening.  He 
held  his  audience  for  nearly  two  hours  completely  under  his 
control,  and  every  one  seemed  sorry  when  he  had  finished. 

After  the  lecture  an  Informal  reception  was  given  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  a  great  many  people  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  shake  hands  with  the  great  American  and 
Bemocrat. 

Ajstnivkrsary. 
On  Friday  evening,  March  4th,  the  annual  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford  was  celebrated  by  the 
Calhoun  and  Preston  Literary  Societies  in  the  College 
Auditorium. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  Daniel,  Jr.,  from  the 
Calhoun  Society,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Herbert,  from  the  Preston. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Richardson  opened  the  evening  with  prayer, 
after  which  Mr.  Daniel  delivered  a  very  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive  speech  on  "Rational  Treatment  of  Crim- 
inals." 

Mr.  W,  C.  Herbert  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  debt 
our  people  owed  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  father  of 
American  free  thought  and  speech.  His  subject  was  "A 
Debt  Unpaid." 

Both  of  the  speakers  showed  that  they  had  given  their 
subjects  careful  thought,  and  the  audience  showed  their 
appreciation  by  the  much  applause  accorded  them. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded  in  the  auditorium  a 
splendid  reception  was  held  in  the  two  Society  Halls. 

Campus  Notks. 

Dr.  VanDyke,  during  his  'stay  in  the  city,  was  the  guest 
of  Professor  Gamewell,  as  was  also  Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  E.  F.  McWhirter,  of  the  Senior  Class,  spent  George 
Washington's  birthday  at  Jonesville  with  his  parents. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  the  Pres- 
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ton  Literary  Society  to  serve  as  officers  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April :  President,  C.  L.  Smith ;  Vice-President, 
T.  L.  Cely;  First  Critic,  X.  E.  Curry;  Second  Critic,  O.  M. 
Chapman;  First  Censor,  E.  K.  Hardin ;  Recording  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Boyd;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts;  Second  Censor,  J.  C. 
Guilds ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  A.  Hartzog. 

(President  Snyder,  unexpectedly  running  up  upon  Senior 
Jones  in  his  room,  asked  him  who  his  room-mate  was. ) 
•  'Oh-h-h-h  sh-h-h-uh,  my  old  lady,  who  do  you  reckon. ' ' 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lane  spent  several  days  in  Greenville  where  he 
went  in  the  interest  of  the  Annual. 


Wofford  College  Directoiy. 


H.  N.  Snyder,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  Prest,;  J.  A.  Gamkwei,!,,  A.  M,,  Sec., 
D.  A.  DuPrk,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CAI^HOUN  lylTBRARY  SOCIETY. 

J.  A.  Mclntyre,  President;  L,»  B-  Cannon,  Vice-President; 
Power  W.  Bethea,  First  Critic;  J.  P.  Lane,  Second  Critic; 
S.  F.  Cannon,  First  Censor;  W.  L.  Glaze,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; M.  A.  Connolly,  Treasurer;  E.  F.  Brigham,  Third 
Critic;  J.  W.  McCullough,  Second  Censor;  Doran  Garling- 
ton,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

PRKSTON  I.ITEIIARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  C.  I,.  Smith;  Vice  President,  T.  L.  Cely;  First 
Critic,  I.  K.  Curry;  Second  Critic,  O.  M.  Chapman;  First 
Censor,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Boyd;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts;  Second  Censor,  J.  C.  Guilds; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  I,.  A.  Hartzog, 

WOFFORD  COLIvEGR  JOURNAI,. 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  I.  K. 
Curry;  Literary  Editor,  E,  L.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O. 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  I^cal  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly; 
Assistant  Literary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President,  Albert  D.  Betts;  Vice-President,  W.  D.Roberts; 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Anderson;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Mitchell. 

SENIOR  CI.ASS. 

□  President,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Vice  President,  E.  L.  All; 
Secretary,  W.  C  Herbert. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd, 

SOPHOMORE  CI.ASS. 

President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Lyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  ANNUAL. 

Editor-in-Chief,  R.  O.  Lawton;  Business  Managers,  I.  E. 
Curry,  M.  A.  Connolly;  Literary  Editor,  C.  L-  Smith;  Car- 
toon Editor,  J.  P.  Lane;  Art  Editor,  J.  C.  Guilds;  Athletic 
Editors,  M.  W.  Brabham,  J.  C.  Candler;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Edi- 
tor, A.  D.  Betts;  Assistant  Literary  Editors,  W,  D,  Roberts, 
R.  N.  Speigner,  J.  I.  Wilson, 
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A.  C.  CAraON'S  is  the  place  to  get  the  best  COAL 
See  E.  F.  McWHIETEE,  at  Williams  Cottage 
Our  Agent  at  Wofford  College. 

To  College  Students 

If  you  want  a  First  Ci,ass  job  of  Half  Soling  with  First 
Ci<ASS  I^eather,  take  your  Shoes  to  E.  J.  HOLWICK,  52  E. 
Main  St.    Bring  your  Umbrellas  you  want  repaired.  All 
^    work  guaranteed.    Prices  reasonable.    52  E.  Main  St.  East 
of  railroad  crossing. 

H.  J.  JOHMSOM 

DEALER  IN 

General  Mercliandise 

Will  keep  raany  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  all  orders.    Call  and  see  us. 

325  North  Cliurcli  Street, 
LiLW  &  CO., 

STOCKS  BONDS.  INSURANCE 
X.  O   MONK.  ~ 

DEALER  IN 

Harness,  SaddiGs,  Bridles,  Leather  of  all  Kinds 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sole  Leather  and  Shoe  Nails 

Remember  the  name  and  place 
 ^1  Morgan  Sciwafe  


keeps  the  best 

Barber  Sluop 

in  the  city.     Just  in  rear  of  Spartanburg  National  Bank. 
Special  rates  to  Students. 


Advrrtiskments. 


DRS.    OELAND    &  THOMSON 

76  NORTH  CHURCn  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  8.  O 

DR.  J.  T.  CALVERT 

OENTIST 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

A.  W.  BIBER  &  CO, 

Watch  Inspector  £or  the  Southern  Railway* 

LEADING  CONFEOTIONERT  CARBONATED  DRINKS 

S t u crl fc3 ar:i t w '  I^e«03f-t 
g^^cars  stop  at  Becker's  Station,.^ 
Headquarters  for  Oysters  and  Ice  Cream  in  Seasoa 
Cor.  Main  and  Church  Sts. 

LITTLE  OEM: 
LITTLE  OEM  RET  A  UR  ANT 

.  NO.  5  EA.ST  MJSlIN-  ST. 

To  StMeiits  of  Wofford  College 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes^  or 
Single  Coat,  pair  of  Trousers  or  Spring  Overcoat 
at  the  lowest  price  goods  can  be  sold,  you  can  get 
it  by  calling  on 

B.  B,  HENRY, 

Phone  2513  17  Magnolia  St. 

^  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

To  see  my  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

An  up-to-date  line  of  ClOttlillg,  GentS'  FumiStlillgSt  EtC.    Call  at 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

Two  Doors  Below  Becker's.  No.  7  West  Main  St. 

Exclusive  Agents  for  B.  &  B.  Collars  and  Caffs. 
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PRINTING 


1J9  Magnolia  St.         TelepHone  3*71 


SPARTAN  INN 


tpartanbup^  t.  C.  J:  D,  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 


TW*  spciOQ  belongs  to 


%Di(ftaii\stoi\  ^emafe  ©off eg 


The  well  kno-wn  np-conntry 
Female  College  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference    :    :  ; 

Vor  fnll  information  abont  it,  address 

Rev.      LANDER,  President, 

Williamston,  S.  C. 

S^or  iSiyiisk  jCiveri/ 

^  DILLINGHAM  &  BOYD 

Phone  112.  23  Broad  St. 

R.  P.  TURNER  &  COMPANY 

StteceMora  to*A.  TANNER.  W-  M.  KEENER,  Manager 

Beef  and  Fish  a  Specialty 

Nov  il;3Corth  Church  St.         Call^Turner's. Market.  Phone  278 


WoFFORD  Coi,i,e;ge  Journai, 


WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements. 
We  carry  the  best  stock  in  town.    We  want  you  to  make  our 
store,  when  down  town,  your  ^headquarters. 
We  are  Agents  for  Httyler*  Candies. 

Public  Square  Heinitsh's  Drug  Store. 

RIQBY'S  PHARMACY 

9}ru£fS,    9/fedioines,    ^erfumeri/,    TJoilei  jfrt/eies^ 
Clears  and  Smokers*  Soods. 

MOT  ^SODA 

Is  just  as  refreshing  in  Winter  as  Cold  Soda  is  in  Summer 
This  season  we  will  serve  all  the  Tempting  Things  :  Hot 
Chocolate,  Beef  Tea,  Tomato  Bouillon,  Hot  Ginger,  Clam 
Bouillon,  Hot  Lemonade,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Tea  and 
Coffee.  ROWE  &  ROWE,  Druggists. 

TJI>-TO-DATE!  BARBER  SHOP» 

Main  street 

Hair  Tonics  and  Face  Creams  a  Specialty 
Hotel  Argyle  Block.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  O. 


For  the  very  highest  grade  of  Barber  Work  come  to  my  shop  about  30 
yardi  South  of  Southern  Depot.  Fpr  HAIR  CUTTiNQ  and  StSMVlPOOING 
please  come  between  Monday  and  Friday  (tf  convenient)  as  yon  know 
Saturday  is  uaiversal  shaving  day. 

A.  W.  LEMMONO. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 

 SEE  

W.  D.  SMITH,  19  Morgan  Square, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  at  all  times. 


Who  is  BOB  IVIILLER? 

Our  First  Class  Barber  who  cuts  students'  hair  cheaper  than  any  bar- 
ber in  the  city.  Call  and  see  him  at 

No.  Id  SoutH  CHur*cH  Stfeet. 


ADVBRTISEMKNTS  XT 

F.  J.  YOUNG 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

Alterations  Neatly  Done 

20  Wall  street  Phone  327 

Specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Kar,  and  Expert 

Snccessor  to  H.  R.  GOODELIrf 
Most  Thoroughly  Equipped  Optical  Establishment  in  the  State. 

PSYCHO-PNEUMONIC  GYMNASTICS  at  half  price 
for  Students 
.   ^  Hugh  T.  Shockley. 

Ask  the  Owl 


The  bird  of  Wisdom;  or,  any  man  who  is  wiie, 
will  tell  you  that  the  swellest,  snappiest  and 
handsomest  line  of 

OJTFOTiDS 

to  be  found  in  the  city  is  ours.  We  cordially 
invite  your  inspection. 


THE  NEW  SHOE  STORE. 

opp.  Monument        C.  W.  Andersoii  S  Co. 
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BISHOP  BROTHERS 

PALMETTO  CORNER 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FINE  CONFECTIONS,  FRUITS,  CAKES,  CIGARS 

All  Cold  aud  Hot  Drinks,  etc.    Spacious  European  Restau- 
rant and  Oyster  Parlors.    Ice  Cream  and  other 
Refreshments  in  Season. 
Phone  2&t. 

Wofford  Students 

Are  alwaj^s  welcome  at  our 

JEWELRY  STORE 

We  solicit  5'our  trade, 

D.  C-  CORRELL,  Jeweler  Sign  of  the  Big  Watcli 

MISS  Si^NDERS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

STTJDIO  OVER  IRWI^J'S  DRUG  STORK 

TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT 

PETERSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY 

Where  the  Baby  Guessing  Contest  for  a  Solid  Gold  Watch 
is  in  progress.  The  boys  know  me  as  Photographer  and 
Optician.    NuF  Ced. 

R.  F.  PETERSON. 

26  East  Main  St. 

GO  TO  H.  BERNHARDT'S  STUDIO 

For  the  best  in  the  Photograph  Line 
Morgan  Square. 


Advertisemi;nts  xvii 

Wof f ord  Students  r 

Always  Welcome 

at  the  Book  Store  % 


>N    OF  ^ 


8  West  Ms^in  St.  f?" 

SHOES 

TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY 

C.  D.  WHITMAI^ 

Crockery,  Glass,  Nice  Line  Students'  Lamps,  Cooking  and 
Heating  Stoves 

SPARTANBURG,       .       -      -       -      S.  C. 

rvioody  Sfc  Ortsoe 


Carry  a  Select  I^ine  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Chewing  Tobacco 
and  Smokers'  Supplies. 
Try  the  EI.  MERITO.    Best  nickle  Cigar  on  earth. 

Fresh  Meats 

27  N.  phurch  Street,  PJione  65, 


acviil 
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1108 
Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Ton* 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engravinq  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  EOR 
••kUEac,  School  and  Wcddinq  Invitations,  Dance  Proqram 
Mknus  and  Fine  Engraving  or  all  kinds 

Before  Orderinq  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Price* 

WRIGHT,  KAY  &  6. 

IfFiSI&L  B&DGE  MAKERS  TO  &LL  FRATERNITIES 

Badges  s«nt  on  application  to  members  of  the  fraternity. 
Makers  of  High  Class  Fraternity  Stationery.  Designs  and 
estimates  for  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Send  for 
sample  book  of  » Stationery. 

m-m  woodwara      Detroit,  Mien.  WRIGHT,  KAY  &  CO.,  Jewelers 


J.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  Patfonagfc  of  "Wofford  Students 
is  Especially  Solidted* 


Advertisements  xix 

For  First  Class  Groceries 


CALL  AT 


Chapman's 


Botn  pnones  92  the  grocer 

XHOMP^SON    ^  05L.L.ARD 

HEAVV   ANO    FANCY  GROCERIES 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.     —  Morgan  Sq. 


WHY  PAY  CENTS 

o  have  your  SHOES  half-soled  when  you  can  get  them  half-soled  at 
he  CUT  RATE  SHOE  SHOP  for  a  Sc.    We  guarantee  all  our  work- 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

32  East  Main  Street.  3.  3.  A.  OWINN,  Managef. 

W.  M:.  FREEMAN'S 
SHOE  SHOP 
aIjIj  work:  gmjaranteed  and  neatly  jdonk 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

C.E.FLEMING 

Farnltyre,  sieW^rwicke  Fiastin  Bookcases 

Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  booklet. 

Everybody  Drinks  BOTTLED  COCA  COLA 

Peach   Mellow  and  the  best  Ginger  Ale  is  put  out  by  the 

Spartanburg  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

If  the  Boys  want  anything  in  the 

Drug  Line,  a  Nice  Cake  of  Soap,  Bottle  of  Per- 
fume, Tooth  Brushes  and  Powder,  Lamp  Goods, 

or  a  nice  box  of  Candy  for  the  best  girl,  call  ^t 

IRWIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

One  Door  Below  DuPre  &  Wilson's. 


WOFFORD  Coi.t.EO«  JfOtTRNAt 


Students'  Retreat, 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  roilcl 
Articles,  Etc.,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  In  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  krgt 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cij^ari, 
Tobacco  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO/S  Branch, 

Phone  223.  190  MagnoiSft  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  peas. 


See  Out  Line  of 

SMART 
STYUSH 

OXFORDS 


deisigfned  for  CoIIegfe  Tirade^  or  yoting  men  genet  ally  dcsking 
up-to-date^  dressy  Footwear. 

We  sell  our  Shoes  on  theit  merits  and  gfuarantce  them 

as  represented. 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS 
SHOE  COMPANY 


Wofford  College 


HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  Litt.  D.,  M.  A.,  President. 

Two  Degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four  courses  leading  to 
the  A.  B.  Degree.  Nine  Professors.  Departments:  Ethics 
and  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 
nd  Geology,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German  and  French, 
History  and  Economics,  Library  and  Librarian.  The  W. 
E.  Burnett  Gymnasium,  under  a  competent  director.  J.  B. 
Cleveland  Science  Hall  under  construction.  Athletic  grounds. 
Course  Lectures  by  the  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare 
musical  opportunities.  Board  from  $8  to  $io  a  month.  Next 
session  begins  first  Wednesday  in  September.  For  catalogue 
or  other  information,  address 

J,  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 


Spartanburg,  S-  C. 

Wofford  College  Fitting  Scliool. 


Building  contains  twenty  bed  rooms,  three  large  class 
rooms,  a  society  hall,  an  assembly  hall  and  a  dining  room — 
all  under  one  roof.  It  is  on  the  College  Campus.  The 
College  professors  have  a  close  supervision  of  their  classes. 
The  students  are  required  to  take  a  regular  course  in  the 
Gymnasium.  They  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  con- 
taining about  eight  thousand  volumes.  The  location  is  con- 
venient to  church  and  town.  The  Head-Master,  his  two  as- 
sistants, and  the  Matron  live  in  the  building,  so  that,  at  all 
times,  there  is  a  close  supervision  of  all  students.  Expenses 
reduced  from  $144  to  $1 10.    For  further  information,  address 

A.  MASON  DuPRE.  Head-Master, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


College  Boys' Rendezvous 


Nothing  is  Troublesome 
That   We   Do  Willingly 


That's  why  it's  no  trouble  at  all — indeed 
a  pleasure — to  show  yon  onr  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Men's  Furnishings  aiid 
Hats. 

If  you  call  you  buv  or  not,  as  you 
please. 

All  we  ask   is  the  privilege  of  showing 

you. 


Hatters  and  Furnishers 

Suits  to  order,  $15.00  and  up 
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Spartanburg 

lusiness 


College 


Do  not  v;aste  yoiir  lime.  Follow  the 
example  of  other  young-  men  wlio  have 
spent  their  leisure  moments  with  ns—- 
taking  Book-keepin.o;,  Short!] and  and  Type- 
wrilinor.  The  best  opportunity  you  will 
ever  have. 

As  the  South  increases  to  take  on  new 
life,  the  demand  for  C!)mpetent,  weli- 
trained  yonng  men  continues  to  grow. 
Business  firms  today  cannot  '^et  help,  and 
are  constantly  writing  or  sending  to  us 
for  help  which  we  are  una])ie  to  supply. 
Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ial   terms    to    Woilord    College  .students. 

Clevgl^nii  MUmg.  Oppssitfi  Ooiirtfiouse. 

Principal. 


Business  opportunities  M"- 
for  young  men  while  at-  5'' 
tendin.^  Vv'offord  Co!- 

s 


ATTENTION! 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy.  You  owe  it  to  those 
who  patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.    Here  they  are: 


PAGK 


Am.  Nat.  Bank,  cover 

Anderson's  I^aundry,  viii 

"Argyle,"  viii 

Anderson — Shoes,  xv 

Business  College,  cover 

Bagwell — Grocer  iv 

Bank  of  Spartanburg,  vi 

Biber — Jeweler,  xi 

Becker — Confections,  xi 

Barnes  Printing  House  xii 

Bishop  Bros.,  xvi 

Bernhardt' s  Studio,  xvi 

Bomar  &  Clinkscales,  cover 

Converse  College,  iv 

Central  National  Bank,  iv 

Cudd  and  Co. — Coal,  vi 

College  Pressing  Club,  vi 

Cannon — Coal,  x 

Calvert,  Dr., — Dentist,  xi 

Correll — Jeweler,  xvi 

Chapman — Grocer,  xix 

Coca  Cola  Co.,  xix 
Daniel,  W.  M., — Grocer,  vi 

Dillingham  &  Boyd,  xiii 

Dorsey,  Dr., — Optician,  xv 

DuPre  &  Wilson,  xvii 

First  National  Bank,  iii 

Fleming — Furniture,  xix 

Freeman's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Greenewald  &  Co.,  v 

Gas  &  Electric  Co. ,  vii 

Gwinn's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Gilliland — Shoes,  xvii 

House  &  Wootten — Fur.,  viii 

Holwick's  Shoe  Shop,  x 

Henry— Clothing  xi 

Heinitsh's  Drug  Store,  xiv 

Harper's  Barber  Shop,  my 


Irwin's  Drug  Store,  xix 

Johnson — Gen'l  M'd'se,  x 

Keen's  Barber  Shop,  x 

Law  &  Co.  Stocks  &  Bonds—  x 

Little  Gem  Restaurant,  xi 

Lemmond — Barber,  xiv 

Ligon's  Drug  Store,  vi 

Maddux — Drug  Store  viii 

MadduxBranch  xx 
Monk — Harness  &  Leather  x 

Miller — Barber,  xiv 

Moody  &  Bruce — Tob.  xvii 

Oeland  &  Thompson  xi 

Palmetto  Book  Store  vii 

Price— Clothing,  xi 

Peterson's  Studio  xvi 

Rowe  &  Rowe  viv 

Rigby's  Pharmacy,  xiv 

"Spartan  Inn'-*  xiii 

Smith — Barber,  xiv 

Shockley — Phy.  Ins.,  xv 

Sanders'  Studio,  xvi 

Turner's  Market  xiii 

Thompson  &  Dillard,  xix 

Vass&  Harty,  xvii 

Williamston  College,  xiii 

''Wofford"  cover 

Whitman — Hardware,  xvii 

Wright — Engraver,  xviii 

Wright,  Kay  &  Co.,  xviv 

Williams — Clothier,  xviii 

Walker— Shoes,  iv 

Young— Tailor,  iii 
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Welcome^  Young  Men  jj 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  South  ^ 
Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  her  young 
men        :       :        :       :       '  ' 

The  American  National  Bank  (f> 

extends  to  these  the  accommodations  jf|J\ 
of  a  strong  and  well  equipped  bank.  /fX 

J.  H.  SLOAN,    H.  A.  LIGON,     T.  B.  STACKHOUSE, 

President,      Vice-President,  Cashier.  ^(f\ 

Every  Student 


CLEAN  LINEN  and  a  clear  head  will 
bring  you  to  the  front,  : 
Cleaning  linen  by  tbe  most  improved  meth* 
ods,  and  handling  it  promptly,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  manner  for  the  past  twelve 
years  justifies  us  in  soliciting  your  laun- 
dry on  our  merits. 


Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry 


AdvkrTisbmrnts  iii 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Capital  -        -  |2oo,ooo.oo 

Stockholders*  lyiability  -  200,000.00 
Surplus       -       -       -  43,000.00 

$443,000,00 

OFFICERS 
W.  E.  Burnett,  President 
J.B.  ClkvkIvAnd,  V.-Pres.    A.  M.  Chreitzburg,  Asst  Cash. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier      H.  B.  Carlisi^e,  Attorney 

DIRECTORS 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  H.  B.  Carlisi^E,  Attorney. 
J.  A.  Chapman,  President  Inman  Cotton  Mills.  R.  H.  F. 
Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer.  J.  B.  Cleveland, 
President  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway,  President  Whitney  Mills. 
J.  F.  Cleveland,  President  Tucapau  Mills.  J.  M.  Connor, 
Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist.  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies 
and  Hardware.  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist.  G.  W.  Heinitsh, 
Physician.  S.  T.  D.  Lancast^Jr,  Physician.  A.  O.  Simpson, 
President  Glenn  Springs  Co.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier. 
Iv.  H.  Wilson,  Merchant  and  Planter. 


Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Capital,  $30,000  Surplus,  $23,400 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

R.  K.  Carson,  Attorney. 

P1RKCTORS--A.  H.    Twitchell,  W.  S.   Manning,  W.   K.  Burnett 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
sums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  4^  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  account  semi-annually — i.  e.,  on  the  last  days  of 
June  and  December.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
peyment  of  interest  to  any  depositor  closing  his  account  before  the  semi- 
annual statement. 
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WALK-OVER  SHOES 


The  name 
Walk-Over  on 
Shoe  means  the 
Best  that  can 
be  made  for  the 
price 

S3. 50. 


Let  us  fit  you 
in  a  pair,  they 
are  stylish, 
comfortable 
and  will  sur- 
prise you  with 
their  wearing 
qualities. 


All  the|best  lines  are  represented  in  our  stock. 
Call  and  see  them  when  you  will. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER.  The  Slioeman. 

CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  imn  GRADE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN  ^ 


Conservatory  of  Music* 


Schools  of  Art  and  Expression. 


For  Catalogue,  address 

fiOBT.  P.  PELL,  President, 
Spartanburg,  S,  C. 


Of  something-  to  eat  remember  we  haye  a  big 
variety  of  the  best  Eatables  that  money  can  buy. 
Sa  isfaction  guaranteed. 

J«  E«  Bagwell  &  Bro, 

Morgan  Square  Phone  No,  98, 


ADVl^RTlSEMliNTS 
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Autumn        FASHIONS  In  Winter 

GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR 

In  all  of  the  things  men  wear,  shoes  excepted,  Wofford 
students  will  find  here  the  ruling  fashions  of  the  hour,  as 
produced  by  the  foremost  houses  of  the  U.  S.  Reliability 
is  the  first  consideration  with  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
goods;  whatever  you  buy  here  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
endorsed. 

A  word  about  our  Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Trousers:  From 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  The  Washington  Company,  P. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  "The  Atterbury  System,"  and  such 
concerns,  the  largest  part  of  our  nicer  goods  are  bought. 
If  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  you  know  that  this 
is  almost  "a  corner"  on  all  of  the  best  lines  of  Clothing  in 
America.  For  fit,  fine  and  substantial  tailoring,  and  per- 
fect, correct  style,  they  leave  nothing  toj  be  desired.  Our 
pisplay  is  large  enough,  too,  to  please  you,  and  our  prices 
are  most  reasonable. 

THE  LARGEST  HAT  STOCK  IN  SPARTANBURG 

Soft  Hats  and  Stiffs,  in  latest  shapes  and  shades,  and  of  all 
grades  and  sizes.  The  "Guyer  Hat"  at  $3.00,  and  others 
cheaper. 

For  Shirts,  dress,  negligee,  etc.,  this  is  headquarters. 
Also  in  neckwear,  collars,  cuffs,  underwear  and  furnishing 
goods,  you  will  see  hero  the  largest  and  best  assortment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  to  look,  and  to 
make  this  your  trading  headquaiters. 

MCfAAUPWJiIrl     ^'""^^''^  ^ 
•  Ul  fcCMCWiliU  23  Morgan  Saoare 

Uncle  Sam  Considers 
"ijAe  Central  9/aiionai  ^anA 

a  proper  place  to  keep  his  funds. 

Your  account  will  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention.  ' 

GILES     WILSON,  JNO.  A.  LAW, 

Cashier.  President. 


WoFFORi)  Coi*i<EGE  Journal 


Dr.  H.  R.  Black,  President.  T.  J.  BoYDj  Caihief 

Bank  of  Spartanburg 

SPARTAI^BURG,  S.  C 

CAPITAL  $ioo,ocx) 
We  solicit  your  accounts,  and  will  give  your  business  prompt, 

ACCURATE  ANDI^CONSIDKRATE  ATTENTION. 

If  you  contemplate  opening  an  account,  or  dividing  same,  we  give 
you  a  cordial  invitation.  Special  attention  given  collections,  with 
prompt  remittances. 

Time  Certificates — We  issue  Time  Certificates,  and  will  allow 
interest  on  same  at  prevailing  rates. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes — Have  for  rent  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  at 
reasonable  rates,  suitable  for  storing  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  money. 

Students  are  Specially  Invited  to 
Ligon's  Drug  Store 

R.  E.  CUDD  &  CO. 

AI^Ly   KINDS    OR  COAU 

Students'  trade  solicited.    See  our  agents,  W.  D.  Roberts  and 
B.  F.  Couch. 

36  Magnolia  Street  31  King  Street 


W.  M.  DANIEL, 

mmm  m  mmi  supplies 

99  Evi«s  St. 


WHO  r>OE:S  THl^   WORK  XJF-TQ-D  ATE  P 

XHe    College    Rressing  Cltiby 

99  EviMs  Street. 

A.  C.  Daniei<,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Daniei,,  Proprietors. 


AUYKRtlSlCMKN'l?S  vii 

How  to  Make  Money 


Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 
Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 


In  this  way  you  save  money,  and  j  ust  so  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making 
money. 


Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Get  in  the  Game 


Spalding's  Base  Ball  Goods,  which 
have  just  come  in.  We  are  showing 
a  large  assortment  of  the  1904  mod- 
els. Practically  none  of  last  year's 
goods  brought  over 


The  Palmetto  Book  Store 
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Divers  Reasons 

for  sending  your  washing 
to  us  could]bo  given.  All 
could  be  summed  up, 
however,  in  four  words — 

"It  Is  Done  Right" 

No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  perfect  facilities, 
competent  help  and  the 
desire  to  please.  These 
are  all  put  to  good  use 
on  every  bundle  of  work  that  comes  into 

Hoiersoii's  Op-To-llate  llm  Laiiiidry 

and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  spotless  condition  and  the  fine 
finish  of  each  piece. 


THE  ARGYLE 

HESTER  ■ 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


5^  HOUSE  &  WpOTTEK 

and  get  what  you  need  in 

Furniture  and  Mouse  FurnisHings 

A  general  assortment  always  on  hand. 
Cor.  South  Cliurcli  and  Broad  Sts. 

CO  tow-  E.  MADDUX  &  GO'S. 

For  your  Drugs,  Sundries,  Lamps,  Stationery,  Pocket  v.ut- 
lery.  Razors,  etc.    Ask  your  physician  to  leave  your  pre- 
scriptions at  our  store  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  your 
r  o  m  promptly. 

54  Morgan  Square.  Plione  222 


Liberary  0BparbmEnl: 


E.  L.  ALL,  Editoe. 


On  ^itearin^^  0/*,  ^on/cins  jCioi/d  ^ones  in  Chapol, 


It  was  no  unplanned  destiny  that  brought 

To  touch  our  lives  a  dweller  in  the  air 
Of  that  high  mountain-way  of  thought, 

To  us  a  dim,  far-off,  untrodden  sphere. 
That  we  in  minutes  charged  with  weighty  words 

Might  worlds  catch  sight  of  we  had  never  known, 
Glimpse  planes  of  living  we  had  scarcely  heard — 

See  paths  revealed  where  we  had  never  gone. 
From  a  great  city's  soul-disturbing  whirl, 

Comest  thou,  great  teacher,  but  with  holy  calm 
Unbroken  by  thy  contact  with  the  world. 

Bearing  for  hearts  dispirited  an  healing  balm. 
Wo  sat  like  little  children  as  there  grew 

From  out  thy  chaste  and  moving  speech 
Ideals  and  ends  so  great,  so  wondrous  new. 

So  heavenly-high,  yet  in  our  humble  reach ! 
With  spirits  on  the  wind  we  followed  thee. 

Through  dimlit  temples  of  the  classic  past. 
Saw  with  annointed  eyes  what  one  alone  could  see 

By  aid  of  seer  much-travelled  in  the  realms  thou  hast. 
Deep  down  into  our  hearts  thy  message  sank, 

We  have  a  braver  hand  to  battle  strife ; 
Oh  splendid  scholar,  would  that  we  could  thank. 

For  that  which  beats  its  rhythm  in  our  life ! 
********* 
Long  hence,  perhaps  when  thou  hast  sought  thy  rest, 
Thy  burning  words  shall  throb  within  our  breast 

A.,  '05. 
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^  ^istorj/  of  the  journal. 


It  is  quite  a  singular  fact  that  through  its  fifteen  years  of 
eventful  history  no  one  as  yet  has  attempted  a 
compilation  of  mere  facts  far  less  write  a  history  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  literary  function  of  the  college — the 
JoTJUNAL.  So  it  is  with  this  apology  of  inexperience  and 
lack  of  information  that  we  begin  this  crude  sketch. 

It  was  not  until  October  of  the  year  1888  that  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  0.  B.  Smith,  then  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy,  sufficiently  to  pass  concurrent  resolutions 
by  the  student  body  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  a 
college  magazine  at  Wofford.  After  many  appropriate  and 
spicy  exortations  of  the  Professor  to  his  younger  brother, 
E.  D.  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  the  long-looked-for  desire  was  realized. 

In  December  of  that  year  a  committee  was  selected  to  pub- 
lish the  magazine  with  E.  D.  Smith  Chairman.  After  the 
initial  number  which  appeared  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  a  board  of  editors  were  elected.  They  were:  E.  D. 
Smith,  Editor-in-Chief;  J.  W.  Nash,  Business  Manager;  E. 
D.  Mouzon,  W.  P.  Few,  Literary  Editors ;  A.  M.  Muckenfuss, 
Alumni  Editor ;  J.  M.  Workman,  Local  Editor. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  we  notice  in  distinct 
headlines :  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wofford  College.  From 
that  time  until  now  this  has  been  the  key-note  to  its  purpose. 
Though  not  stamped  with  printer's  ink  on  every  number,  it 
has  been  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  it  in  any  way,  and  can  never  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  true  men  are  placed  at  its  head. 

The  salutatory  of  this  number  is  well  worth  while  and  may 
not  be  considered  out  of  place  here.  It  reveals  in  two  brief 
paragraphs  the  real  motive  of  the  Journal  as  it  was  about 
to  launch  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life : 

"The  Wofford  College  Journal,  in  making  its  en- 
trance into  life,  does  not  come  with  aspirations 
to  fame,  nor  to  a  place  among  the  leading  literary 
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journals  of  the  day.  It  was  conceived  of  an  honest 
purpose  among  the  young  men  of  the  College  to 
further  their  own  development,  and  to  give  to  the 
public  the  matter  of  the  best  literary  character  they 
are  capable  of. 

"While  the  motives  which  brought  about  its  birth 
are  not  ambitious,  yet  they  are  pure,  and  in  taking 
its  place  amon^  the  literary  papers  of  the  country, 
it  hopes  to  have  a  kind  reception,  and  shall  not  be 
incensed  at  any  Just  criticism  made  upon  it." 

In  May,  1889,  a  new  board  was  elected  with  J.  W.  Nash, 
Editor-in-Chief;  and  J.  G.  Baker,  D.  M.  McLeod,  J.  G.  Her- 
bert, Jr.,  C.  W.  Stoll,  A.  J.  (]autlien,  Jr.,  Associate  Editors. 
This  was  the  first  board  to  serve  throughout  a  college  year. 
From  its  establishment  until  seven  years  ago,  the  election 
of  the  staff  was  done  by  a  call  meeting  of  the  student  body^ 
establishing  a  precedent  to  elect  the  editor-in-chief  from  the 
Calhoun  Society  and  the  business  manager  from  the  Preston 
one  year,  the  following  year  alternate.  But  now  it  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  two  societies.  For  the  college  year 
1903-4,  the  Calhouns  elect  editor-in-chief,  exchange  editor, 
local  editor,  and  assistant  business  manager,  whereas  the  Pres- 
tons  elect  business  manager,  literary  editor,  alumni  editor 
and  assistant  literary  editor.  The  next  year  it  is  the  reverse. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  editor  is  elected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  regardless  of  the  two 
societies  or  the  class  the  editor-elect  is  a  member.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  come  from  the  senior  class 
except  the  assistant  literary  editor  and  the  assistant 
business  manager  who  are  elected  from  the  junior  class. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  the  Journal  in  its 
infancy,  and  every  one  who  was  connected  with  it  took 
pride  in  its  columns ;  but  as  the  years  passed  by  the  interest 
was  lessened,  financial  depression  seemed  absolutely  certain, 
the  students  were  not  as  loyal  to  it  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  advertising  pages  were  reduced,  and  none  save 
the  immediate  staff  seemed  to   realize  that  the  crisis  had 
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come,  that  the  reaction  had  set  in,  and  if  aid  did  not  come  and 
that  right  early,  the  college  paper  which  was  so  near  and  dear 
to  the  stndents  of  '89  and  '90  wonld  be  practically  suspended. 
Then  it  was  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  literary  societies  was 
placed  about  its  neck,  and  success  has  been  the  ultimate 
result. 

The  Journal  is  now  on  an  excellent  basis,  and  can  be 
published  until  the  Christmas  of  each  year  without  a  sin- 
gle advertisement  or  outside  subscription.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  present  board  to  publish  as  good  an  all-round 
paper  as  goes  out  from  any  college  in  the  South.  Wofford 
is  distinctly  a  literary  college  and  it  is  with  pride  that  she 
boasts  of  her  literary  magazine.  We  have  striven  after 
quality,  not  quantity,  and  have  been  very  considerate  as 
to  the  merit  of  each  article  published  in  its  columns. 

In  January,  1894,  while  D.  D.  Wallace  was  editor  of  the 
Journal,  the  exchange  department  was  created  with  W.  T. 
Duncan  Editor.  Heretofore  this  department  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Chief  Editor,  but  his  duties  becoming  so  com- 
plex a  new  department  was  necessary.  Up  to  that  time 
there  were  two  literary  editors,  but  upon  the  creation  of 
the  exchange  it  was  placed  under  the  editorship  of  only  one. 
W.  Wm.  Watson  was  the  first  sole  literary  editor.  It  was 
conducted  in  this  manner  for  a  few  years  when  an  assistant 
was  added  from  the  Junior  class.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  business  manager  was  given  an  assistant  from  the  same 
class. 

In  May,  1901,  another  department  of  the  Journal  was 
created— that  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  with  Norman  L.  Prince  as 
its  Editor.  The  editor  of  this  department  is  elected  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  societies  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  The  Journal  had  been  in 
need  of  a  department  to  represent  the  Chris fcain  side  of 
college  life  for  a  number  of  years  and  great  good  has  re- 
sulted therefrom  since  its  creation. 

The  relation  that  exists  between  the  editor-in-ohief  and 
his  associates  is  about  the  same  now  as  was  when  the  Jour- 
nal was  established.    Both  seem  to  co-operate  with  each 
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other,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  friction  whatever. 
But  it  is  singular  to  note  how  the  relation  between  the 
Journal  and  its  exchanges  has  changed  for  the  last  decade. 
At  first  the  exchange  list  consisted  mainly  of  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  papers  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
college  magazines  were  comparatively  few.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  there  were  not  very  many  in  the  South  at  that  time 
and  a  still  less  proportionate  number  in  the  State.  The  list 
at  present  numbers  something  over  a  hundred,  and  more 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  department  than  ever 
was  heretofore. 

But  if  the  exchange  has  increased  in  importance,  the 
local,  and  especially  the  alumni,  departments  have  waned  in 
a  like  proportion.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  several  causes.  The 
events  that  take  place  in  a  college  community  are  not  as 
numerous  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  When  they  do  occur  such 
a  detailed  account  appears  in  the  daily  papers  that  it  is 
rather  out  of  place  to  emphasize  them  in  the  college  magazine 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later.  Our  college  folk  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  to  look  upon  the  serious  side  of  life  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  to  record  a  joke  or  pun  that  is  worth 
while.  The  alumni,  by  the  aid  of  railroads  and  steamships, 
are  scattering  over  the  world  in  endless  profusion,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  learn  of  their  whereabouts.  They, 
too,  are  becoming  less  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater.  Hardly 
have  they  severed  their  connection  with  the  college  which 
has  done  so  much  for  them  than  their  interest  in  it  be- 
gins to  wane,  and  the  result  is  their  importance  in  the  col- 
lege periodical  gradually  fades  into  oblivion. 

But  we  might  offer  two  suggestions  before  closing  this 
altogether.  We  are  sorely  in  need  of  an  athletic  depart- 
ment. Every  college  magazine  of  any  note  has  a  depart- 
ment for  athletics.  In  the  Journal  the  local  editor  has 
charge  of  this.  But  he  has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  ath- 
letics that  which  is  due,  and  the  result  is  this  important 
phase  of  oollecce  life  is  sadly  neglected.  Some  years  ago 
when  sport  in  college  did  not  play  a  very  vital  part  there  was 
^ome  ei^ouse  for  »ot  leaving        department,  feut  of  late^ 
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since  so  mucii  interest  is  being  manifested  in  athletics  this 
idea  is  well  worth  our  close  consideration.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  occasion  of  so  small  enthusiasm  at  Wofford  in  this  par- 
ticular line.  Then  let  us  get  together  and  elect  an  editor 
for  this  department,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  There  will 
be  no  cause  for  regret  and  the  interest  in  baseball  and  foot- 
ball will  increase  tenfold. 

There  is  another  thing,  too,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Journal.  Interest  should  be  awakened 
in  the  student  body  to  urge  them  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  college  at  present  who  even  at- 
tempt writing  an  article  for  publication  and  it  is  indeed  a 
difiicult,  yea  painful,  task  for  the  editor  to  solicit  manu- 
scripts from  lazy,  slothful  students.  As  we  have  said  re- 
peatedly, the  Journal  is  yours  and  do  not  feel  a  delicacy  in 
contributing  to  its  colamns.  Every  one  cannot  receive  in- 
spiration, but  we  must  accomplish  our  most  difficult  tasks 
by  perspiration.  Give  yourself  a  fair  test,  it  will  help  the 
editors,  it  will  help  the  Journal,  and  most  of  all  it  will  help 
you.  Power  W.  Bethea. 


Tj/is  2^a£*i£e  of  ilie  Panama  Canal  io  iho  South, 


For  years  past  the  isthmian  canal  movement  has  been 
quite  prominent  among  American  problems,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  South  has  been  almost  a  unit  in  her  favorable 
attitude  to  the  enterprise.  Now  that  the  canal  is  an  assured 
fact  within  the  next  decade,  it  is  well  to  note  some  of  the 
advantages  which  V7e  Southern  people  will  likely  derive 
therefrom. 

The  history  01  the  Suez  Canal  clearly  indicates  that  the 
opening  of  the  American  ditch  will  make  important  altera- 
tions in  the  channels  of  trade.  Indeed  we  may  expect,  in 
the  latter  case,  that  these  changes  will  be  far  greater  than 
in  the  former.  In  the  first  place,  the  canal  will  affect  all  of 
the  principal  railroads  of  North  America.  Hitherto,  most 
of       ^re^t  railroads  Ja^yp  l3ef»  t|iose  whic^i 
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from  East  to  West,  and  the  greater  part  of  tliese  have  been 
in  the  Northern  jjortion  of  our  country,  so  that  the  South 
has  received  little  advantage  from  them.  But  the  transpor- 
tation of  bulky  freight  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  very 
expensive,  hence  an  all-water  route  to  the  West  will  take 
the  trade  because  of  its  cheapness.  All  of  our  rapidly 
developing  Oriental  commerce  will  also  avoid  the  costly 
land  journey  to  the  Pacific  and  the  reshipment  there.  These 
conditions  will  necessitate  the  construction  of  gigantic  rail- 
road terminals  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts  for 
the  handling  of  this  trade.  Nor  will  the  railroads  be  averse 
to  this,  for  with  cheaper  land,  milder  climate,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  material,  the  South  will  be  a  far  more  inviting 
field  for  the  capitalist  than  the  North.  Larger  and  better 
railroad  facilities  will  bring  into  our  Southland  a  much 
greater  population,  and  our  cities  will  begin  to  equal  and 
even  surpass  those  in  the  northern  climes. 

Our  European  trade  will  doubtless  j?o  on  as  before,  and 
perhaps  in  a  still  larger  volume,  but  with  half  of  the  world's 
population  living  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  Pacific  our  Ori- 
ental interests  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  eventually  overshadow 
our  Atlantic  trade.  Far-sighted  men  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  v^hen  the  Pacific  Ocean 
will  bear  upon  its  broad  expanse  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  trade.  And  all  the  lines  of  commerce  will  converge 
toward  the  Panama  canal,  the  geographical  location  of 
which  will  make  it  of  much  more  importance  than  the  Suez 
canal.  In  short,  Panama  will  become  the  "hub"  of  the 
world.  The  vast  and  almost  untouched  resources  of  the 
adjacent  continent  of  South  America  will  also  contribute 
no  little  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  On  account  of 
the  proximity  of  our  Southern  shores  to  Panama  we  will 
be  brought  into  close  touch  with  all  the  world,  and  nothing 
could  add  more  to  our  material  prosperity  than  the  advant- 
ages gained  thereby. 

At  one  time  in  our  nation's  history  nearly  half  of  its 
internal  trade  was  carried  down  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  but 
pe^  p]:^.^pne}s  of  tmc!<3  9pp|?-^?^  railroads  limQ  jxq^ 
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reduced  its  commercial  importance  to  comparatively  noth- 
ing. The  present  state  of  affairs,  however,  will  be  changed 
by  the  existence  of  the  new  isthmian  waterway.  The 
easiest  and  cheapest  possible  way  for  the  products  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  are  consigned  to  Oriental  ports, 
to  reach  their  destination  will  be  down  the  river  and 
reshipped  at  New  Orleans  for  an  unbroken  voyage.  So  the 
Mississippi  will  doubtless  recover  its  former  glory  and  again 
become  an  indispensable  factor  in  our  commercial  activities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers,  also,  the  canal 
will  be  no  inconsiderable  boon  to  the  South.  Being  in  such 
close  touch  witli  every  part  of  the  world,  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  raw  i^roducts  from  anywhere  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  on  earth.  This  will  give  a  wholesome  diversity  to 
our  manufactures.  Our  ideal  climate  will  in  this  instance, 
too,  bo  no  small  element  in  our  success.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  cotton  manufactures  is 
already  being  exported  to  the  Orient  in  spite  of  the  great 
expense  incident  thereto.  Under  the  new  conditions  a 
decided  stimulus  will  be  given  to  this  department  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  enormous  influx  of  population  which  is  sure  to  come 
may  tax  heavily  our  rich  agricultural  resources ;  but  in  this 
respect  we  will  be  even  more  independent  than  the  North  is 
to-day,  because  our  land  is  more  favorably  situated  for  large 
and  continued  production.  We  can  supply  our  home  needs 
almost  entirely.  The  value  of  land  will,  of  course,  rise 
rapidly  and  permanently.  The  best  farming  methods  from 
all  the  world  will  be  made  use  of  in  bringing  about  this  de- 
velopment. 

While  the  canal  will  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
world  at  large,  yet  no  people  have  more  to  expect  from  it 
than  we  have.  The  South  went  down  in  bitter  defeat 
before  her  Northern  brethren  in  the  most  terrible  struggle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  under  the 
inHnenoe  of  tha  Panama  canal  the  twentieth  century  will 
ere  its  close,  the  supremacy  of  tbo  South  in  the 
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Union,  having  achioved  it  not  through  war,  but  by  the 
more  effective  arts  of  peace.  And  that  supremacy  will  be 
an  unselfish  one,  in  which  all  animosity  is  forgotten. 

Albert  D.  Betts,  '05. 


Tlrust 


When  the  morning  stars  made  music, 

Sang  the  natal  song  of  worlds ; 
When  the  floating  clouds  of  glory 

Waved  their  saffroned  flags  unfurled; 
When  the  oceans  walls  were  builded, 

To  the  proud  waves  made  a  bar ; 
When  the  dayspring  bursts  in  glory, 

Flashing  beams  of  light  afar; 
When  the  sparkling,  diamond  dew-drops 

Jeweled  every  leaf  and  flower, 
When  the  hoar-frost  first  its  crystal 

Fashioned  into  roof  and  spar ; 
When  the  zig-zag  lightning  darting 

First  its  message  on  the  clouds, 
Traced  the  word  with  fiery  finger 

In  the  pealing  thunder  loud 
Spoke  the  voice  of  the  Creator, 

Spoke  His  message  forth  with  power. 
Where  wast  thou,  O  mind  that  doubteth, 

Where  in  that  creative  hour  ? 
Canst  thou  fathom  ail  the  wonders 

Of  thine  owm  poor  mortal  clay, 
Though  thy  life  is  but  a  moment — 

But  a  swiftly-fleeting  day  ? 
E'er  the  dawn  is  fully  faded. 

E'er  the  noontide's  light  is  come. 
Evening  shadows  round  thee  gather, 

And  thou'lt  hie  thee  to  thy  home. 
If  the  myst'ry  of  this  moment 

Baffles  all  thy  powers  of  thought, 
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Lnres  tliee  on,  evades  thee  ever 

Keeps  tliy  mind  fore'er  distraught; 
Can' St  thou  hojoe  to  know  the  wonders 

Of  the  ages  that  are  passed, 
Or  what  in  the  distant  future 

Of  the  universe  so  vast, 
Will  stretch  out  beyond  our  vision, 

Farther  yet,  and  fiirther  still. 
Think  you  now  to  know  all  secrets 

Of  our  Heavenly  Father's  will? 
Finite  mind,  cease  now  thy  doubting, 

Seize  by  faith  the  promise  sure. 
Gird  thee  for  a  life  of  service 

Built  upon  the  Rock  secure. 
Then  when  thou  hast  braved  life's  temi^ests 

And  art  anchored  on  the  strand. 
Thou  Shalt  see  His  face  in  glory. 

Seeing,  thou  shalt  understand. 

C.  L.  S. 


^  Xife  Weii  Spent. 


Among  the  poets  and  literary  critics  which  the  South  has 
produced  none  stand  more  prominently  before  the  public  to- 
day than  Sidney  Lanier.  When  vv^e  say  that  he  was  a  genius 
and  a  man  whose  soul  was  filled  with  an  artistic  sense  of 
beauty,  we  feel  that  we  are  but  voicing  the  sen- 
timents of  a  large  and  intelligent  circle  of  truly  ap- 
preciative readers.  Here  was  a  man  who  labored 
to  give  to  the  world  something  that  would  benefit  it — to  in- 
terpret life  as  it  appeared  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  pre- 
pared to  interpret  man  and  nature  and  the  relations  which 
they  bore  to  each  other.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored,  and  his  conscious  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  into  which  he  was  pouring  his  very  soul 
and  upon  which  he  was  sacrificing  his  life  was  unappreciated, 
we  wonder  what  was  the  m.otive  behind  his  work.  Yet  we  need 
not  wonder.    If  we  read  his  poetry  we  see  in  it  not  the  hasty 
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productions  of  the  every-day  verse-makor,  bnt  in  its  every 
line  is  the  mind  and  thought  of  the  poet  and  artist.  When 
■we  think  of  the  fact  that  the  people  allowed  the  author  of 
"Over  the  Hills  of  Habersham  and  Down  Through  the  Val- 
leys of  Hall"  to  be  buried  in  a  simple  pine  cofun  it  is  no 
wonder  to  us  that  they  failed  to  apxn-eciate  his  works  of 
art.  What  cared  this  great  genius,  who  lived  far  out  of  his 
time,  if  he  was  unappreciated  by  his  own  generation.  He 
knew  that  the  time  would  come  w^hen  men  would  divine  the 
true  spirit  of  his  life-work,  and  then  his  ambition  would  be 
accomplished. 

The  world  needs  to  be  proud  of  such  men  as  Sidney  La- 
nier. Living  at  a  time  when  the  public  was  loud  in  its  cry 
for  something  sensational,  something  that  would  please 
them  for  an  hour  and  as  quickly  X3ass  into  oblivion,  and 
when  men  v/ere  willing  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  that 
which  would  arouse  their  emotions,  he  heeded  not  the  voice 
of  the  public,  but  rather  responded  to  that  higher  voice, 
the  soul  of  the  artist  within,  and,  consequently,  he 
has  handed  dowm  to  the  generations  to  come  a  product 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  which  will  add  more 
lustre  to  the  name  of  its  author  as  the  ages  roll  on.  V7ith 
an  unflagging  devotion  to  his  great  v/ork,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  body  was  racked  with  pain  and  deatli 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  labored  on.  Lanier  received  no 
fortune  for  a  single  x^oem,  few  great  poets  ever  did ;  and  it 
is  well  that  they  did  not,  for  if  they  had  w^ritten  a  popular 
work  and  received  a  great  reward  it  is  probable  that  they 
might  have  tried  to  conform  to  a  conventional  standard, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  world  would  not  be  near 
so  rich  in  true  masterpieces  of  poetic  thought  as  it  is  today. 
The  really  great  artists  have  given  no  thought  to  leaving, 
at  their  death,  a  vast  fortune  or  a  name  covered  with  glory 
— a  name  which  would  be  upon  the  lix3S  of  the  great  reading 
public — but  he  strives  to  leave  behind  him  a  far  richer  leg- 
acy, a  work  w^hich  is  truly  beautiful  and  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  master  mind,  a  finished  product  which  will 
elicit  praise  from  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  his  work, 
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and  thereby  competent  to  judge  and  express  opinions 
upon  it. 

The  man  and  his  work,  which  is  inseparable  from  him, 
thoroughly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  great  works  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  art  are  rarely  ever  proi^erlj''  appreciated 
in  the  beginning,  and  also  that  the  author  must  labor  on 
without  apparent  reward.  But  if  a  man  pours  out  all  the 
feelings  of  a  great  soul—  all  the  best  and  noblest  that  is  in 
him — the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  be  forced  to 
recognize  him  and  that  w^hich  he  has  created.  The  other 
great  thought  which  is  impressed  upon  our  minds  is  that 
no  work  in  literature  which  is  written  to  satisfy  the  clamor- 
ings  of  a  superficial  reading  public  or  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  hour  can  be  truly  great  or  lasting.  It  will  vanish  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  If  a  man,  whether  he  be  following  the 
humblest  pursuit  of  life  or  filling  the  highest  position  in 
the  gift  of  a  nation,  wishes  to  leave  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  memory  he  must  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his 
work  and  never  surrender  before  the  obstacles  which  come 
in  his  path,  but  persevere,  strive  ever  onward  and  upv^ard 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  which  he 
has  set  for  his  life's  work. 

Such  was  the  life  and  lesson  of  one  of  the  ?outh's  greatest 
poets.  The  man  who  died  a  martyr  to  the  high  sense  of 
duty  which  his  poetical  and  critical  nature  had  placed  upon 
him.  He  added  a  new  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  his  native 
land  and  caused  the  ripple  and  dash  of  the  waters  of  the 
Chattahooche  to  fall  as  music  upon  the  ears  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  listen.  In  connection  with  this  great 
work  as  a  poet  he  was  also  a  critic  and  an  essayist,  and 
some  of  his  greatest  and  most  powerful  work  is  in  this  field 
of  literature.  When  his  life  work  ceased  and  he  laid  down 
his  pen  to  resume  it  never  again  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  famous  essays  which  were  being  delivered  before 
the  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  While  Lanier 
did  not  live  quite  in  obscurity,  the  world  could  not  in  his 
life  time  thoroughly  appreciate  his  genius  or  the  great 
motive  which  moved  him  onward  in  his  incessant  labors. 
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A  study  of  his  literary  work  not  only  makes  ns  acqnainted 
with  one  of  our  truly  great  authors,  but  lends  us  an  inspira- 
tion which  induces  us  to  put  forward  our  best  efforts  in 
whatever  work  v/e  may  undertake. 

We  exclaim,  often,  how  excellent  is  the  life  of  a  man  who 
accomplishes  a  great  work,  even  though  he  be  surrounded 
by  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  how  infinitely 
greater  and  more  magnificent  is  the  life  and  work  of  a  truly 
great  man  who  when  he  comes  to  close  a  career  of  toils  and 
hardships  can  say  to  posterity,  I  leave  you  as  a  legacy  the 
work  of  a  lifetime,  a  work  which  contains  my  best  thought, 
my  greatest  efforts,  my  all.  It  is  for  your  benefit.  Get 
from  it  what  you  may.  J.  H.  Hamel,  '05. 

t^^Sz  Ods  to  Spr/n^. 


Welcome,  welcome,  joyous  Spring; 

How  we  love  your  sunny  face, 
And  your  coming  seems  to  bring 

Youth  and  life  to  everything. 

See  the  trees  that  stood  the  blast 

Of  hoary  winter's  icy  chill, 
Warming  up  to  life  at  last 

Beneath  your  forceful,  loving  will. 

How  the  lifeblood  seems  to  flow — 
80  full  of  joy  and  sweet  delight — 

While  our  hearts  beat  Oh !  so  low, 
And  our  spirits  take  their  flight; 

Wandering  over  hill  and  plain. 

Through  love's  mystic,  dreary  world. 

Thankful  that  'tis  spring  again 

And  v/inter's  banner  now  is  furled. 

And  the  mocking-birds  you  bring 
With  their  souls  so  full  of  Love, 

And  their  gladsome  carols  ring 
J4ke  tlie  Anthems  sung  above. 
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Sad  and  sweet  on  dreary  days 

They  sing,  with  voice  so  far  away, 
Of  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

Of  pining  love's  uncertain  day. 

Soft  and  clear  the  music  floats 

From  the  singer  to  the  heart. 
Who,  in  Love  enraptured,  dotes 

The  sweetness  when  true  Lovers  part. 

But  the  bright  days  change  the  song 

Into  one  of  Love  and  Joy ; 
Singing  sweetly  all  day  long 

And  far  into  the  night.    Ahoy ! 

Music's  wafted  on  the  air — 

It  seems  so  near,  yet  far  away ; 
Singing  like  the  angels  there, 

In  notes  of  sweetest  harmony. 

We  gladly  see  you  come  again 

To  bring  us  merry,  happy  days ; 
Dispelling  gloom,  that  mortal  bane, 

Which  lightly  blights  more  cheerful  ways. 

Bright  days  are  not  with  sadness  fraught. 

But  full  of  joy  and  peace  divine, 
To  somber  days  a  sober  thought 

Best  fits  the  day — best  suits  the  mind. 

M.  T.  W. 


So  mo  jCinos  of  ^ro^ross  in  t/io  Souih, 


In  a  country  in  which  action  is  so  rapid,  interest  so  varied, 
and  occupation  so  intense  and  unremitting,  as  with  us — 
where  men  of  business  and  politicians  pursue  each  their 
own  special  object  with  almost  exclusive  and  overestimating 
eagerness — it  is  natural  for  one  to  pause  and  consider  the 
cause  of  so  great  activity  in  the  South. 

Her  frontier  life  has  been  abolished  by  the  progressive- 
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ness  of  her  people,  and  King  Cotton  is  the  world  power 
behind  the  great  economic  transitions  through  which  we 
are  passing.  The  uncultivated  swamps  have  been  placed  in 
excellent  sanitary  conditions,  and  along  the  larger  streams 
the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods  is  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  excellent  water-power. 

Before  the  war,  manufacturing  in  fhe  South  was  at  a 
very  low  tide.  The  peoi)le  devoted  their  time  and  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  agriculture.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  agriculture  w^as  very  profitable  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  slaves  owned  by  Southern 
planters.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  send  their  raw 
material  to  New  England  to  have  it  manufactured,  after 
which  it  was  shipped  back  to  them,  which  involved  a  con- 
siderable expense.  As  the  amount  of  raw  material  pro- 
duced was  increasing  every  year,  the  people  began  to  realize 
that  they  would  have  to  manufacture  it  themselves,  and 
although  prior  to  1820  there  were  only  about  two  cotton 
mills  in  successful  operation  in  the  South,  this  number 
increased  very  rai)idly,  and  in  1848  there  v^ere  thirty-five 
cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina  and  thirty- two  in  Georgia » 
besides  the  manufacturing  of  checks  and  ginghams  that  was 
carried  on  in  Alabama. 

But  just  at  this  time,  when  this  industry  was  spreading 
so  rapidly,  the  Civil  War  came  on  and  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  South  to  such  an  extent  that  it  took  her  almost  a 
half  century  to  recover  from  her  prostrate  condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  South  was  looked  upon  as  a 
section  of  the  American  commonwealth,  whose  people  were 
crushed  by  the  curse  of  war  and  were  never  to  play  any 
part  in  the  country's  great  government.  But,  democratic 
as  they  were  in  their  opinions  of  hat  a  government  should 
be,  and  diligent  and  industrious  in  their  habits,  they  have 
revolutionized  the  once  poverty-strickened  South  into  the 
Mecca  for  the  investment  of  Northern  capital  in  her  various 
enterprises.  If  nature  had  contrived  to  build  a  throne  to 
send  a  blessing  to  an  oppressed  peoi)le,  she  could  not  have 
d-eyisQd  m-tTiml  ^-dv^ntages  better  suited  for  fnanufactuj-jng 
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than  the  South  has  to-day.  Her  mild  climate,  virgin  soil, 
cheap  coal  supply,  and  excellent  water  power  give  her  a 
superiority  over  any  section  in  the  world  for  industrial 
supremacy. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  South  is  neglecting 
agriculture,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, for  the  agricultural  lands  are  reaching  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation  every  year.  By  the  abundance  of  cheax) 
labor,  ample  means  of  transportation,  and  ready  market, 
the  Southern  farmer  of  today  can  furnish  raw  material  to 
the  consumer  at  a  profit. 

Education,  which  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  a  coun- 
try's XDrosperity,  has  undergone  radical  changes  in  the  ^outh, 
and  has  developed  to  a  very  high  state.  From  the  anti- 
Revolutionary  times  until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
education  in  the  South  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  as  late  as  1840,  out  of  the  entire 
white  population  in  the  South  under  twenty-one,  which  was 
^  2,671,362,  there  were  only  264,607  in  colleges,  academies 
and  common  schools;  and,  furthermore,  that  63  per  cent,  of 
all  the  illiteracy  in  the  country  was  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  people  were  too 
much  engaged  in  agricnUuro  to  give  much  attention  to 
education.  But  facts  are  against  such  a  conclusion  when 
we  recall  that  many  of  the  oldest  American  colleges  belong 
to  the  South.  However,  mosfe  of  the  higher  institutions 
are  in  the  North.  It  is  partly  attributed  to  this  fact  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  wealthy  class  to  send  their  children 
North  to  college  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  University  training.  But,  fortunately,  at  this  period 
the  various  denominations  of  the  South  took  up  the  cause 
and  established  colleges  for  the  Christian  education.  Also, 
in  1846  the  United  States  government  granted  large  tracts 
of  land  to  several  Southern  states  on  condition  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  should  be  used  by  each  in  establish- 
ing a  college.  Appropriations,  also,  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  several  times  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
^outh.    These  material  benefits  naturally  brought  about  a 
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great  change  in  the  educational  history  of  the  South.  The 
people  began  to  patronize  their  own  colleges,  realizing  the 
fact  that  the  minds  of  their  children  whom  they  sent  North 
^o  be  educated  were  being  corrux)ted  by  constant  i)reaching 
against  slavery  and  other  Southern  institutions.  And  so 
education  in  the  South  has  gradually  developed  through 
successive  years  by  the  constant  establishing  of  colleges  and 
the  many  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
common  school  system,  until  now  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  are  enabled  to  receive  an  education  in  institutions 
supported  by  the  people.  And  today  the  South  can  take 
a  just  pride  in  the  sagacity  and  great  achievements  of  those 
who  go  out  from  her  colleges. 

E.  Foster  Brigham,  '05. 


'UenniSj  ike  Same  of  'U&^^ay* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  outdoor  game  that  better  suits  all  stu- 
dents than  Tennis.  It  is  a.  game  which  is  known  and  enjoyed  by 
most  every  college  student.  It  is  played  by  many  because  it  is 
simple,  fascinating,  and  harmless. 

The  history  of  tennis  is  interesting.  As  we  search  the  pages 
of  history,  we  see  recorded  there  facts  concerning  this  game. 
The  game  has  changed  much  since  its  (irigin.  In  the  middle 
sges  the  game  was  played  in  France,  Italy  and  England,  mostly 
by  the  Lords  and  Nobles  as  pastime.  It  was  played  at  that 
time  in  covered  courts.  We  have  often  read  in  Greek  literature 
where  an  assembly  was  called  together  in  a  tennis  court.  It  is 
recorded  that  France  got  the  art  from  Italy,  and  England  from 
France.  The  game  was  virtually  the  same  in  England  as  in 
France,  though  there  were  few  differences  of  details.  The  game 
as  then  played  had  many  peculiarities.  The  net  was  five  feet 
high  and  the  outline  of  the  court  was  peculiar. 

There  has  been  only  a  score  of  years  since  lawn-tennis  was 
introduced  by  Major  WingQeld,  though  it  had  been  played  out 
of  doors,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  many  centuries.  It  was 
then  taken  up  by  "All  England  Club,"  who  in  1877  remodeled 
the  outline  of  the  courts,  laws  and  method  of  scoring.  These 
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modifications  left  the  cvame  as  we  pla}^  it  to-day.  The  lowering 
of  the  Dels  enabled  harder  strokes  and  more  energetic  playing, 
both  of  which  are  very  important  in  the  game. 

Among  students  we  have  many  very  popular  games,  such,  as 
foot-ball,  base-ball,  anrl  less  violent  games  like  tennis,  basket- 
ball and  golf.  But  lawn-tennis  is  the  game  of  to-day.  It  has 
grown  into  popularity  faster  than  any  other  one.  It  is  a  game 
which  can  be  played  by  anyone.  It  is  simple,  though  one 
among  the  best  games  for  recreation.  It  is  harmless  compared 
with  baseball,  though  very  exciting  at  times.  What  is  more 
enjoyable  than  to  join  in  or  witness  a  quick  and  snappy  game  of 
tennis,  in  which  we  see  two  champions  gather  their  rackets,  toss 
them  for  the  serve,  wield  them  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
and  place  the  ball  by  hard,  though  sure,  strokes  in  an  effective 
place? 

There  are  many  forms  that  might  be  selected  in  this  game. 
Few  players  have  a  specific  form  of  playing;  in  fact  there  is  no 
specific  form,  as  everyone  has  a  form  of  his  own.  So  you  find 
only  a  few  players  who  play  exactly  alike.  Some  have  a  hard 
stroke,  some  a  cut,  though  the  majority  have  the  simple  stroke. 
A  purpose  is  certainl}^  helpful  in  life,  and  we  can  see  that  it  is 
just  as  helpful  in  the  small  things  of  every-day.  Then  we 
should  have  a  purpose  in  tennis  playing.  Without  a  purpose 
and  a  defiaite  form  of  playing  one  can  never  become  as  good  a 
player  as  if  he  had  these  qualities.  In  all  things  we  desire 
excitement.  We  find  it  in  books  very  abundantl}'',  but  not 
more  so  than  we  do  in  games.  No  game  has  more  excitement 
at  certain  points  than  tennis. 

As  we  have  seen  tenuis  is  a  game  that  suits  the  majority  of 
students,  therefore  every  college  should  encourage  it.  It  is  not 
violent  exercise  and  can  be  taken  even  by  the  weakest.  It  is  a 
simple  game  and  can  be  played  even  by  the  ignorant.  It  is  an 
out-door  game  and  is  ver}^  helpful  to  a  weak  constitution.  All 
students  who  have  played  tennis  know  that  they  feel  much 
refreshed  after  a  game,  and  are  better  fitted  for  their  college 
duties. 


A  HaYvSKEd's  ViKw  of  riioGRESS 


Now,  if  tennis  is  a  simple,  harmless  game,  and  enables  one 
to  do  more  effective  work,  then  the  colleges  should  encourage  it 
b}^  contributing  some  of  their  funds  to  support  it. 

J.  P.  S.,  '05. 


You  may  talk  about  5'our  graphophones 

And  wireless  telegraph, 
And  airships  sailing  overhead 

As  light  as  flying  chaff — 
About  the  great  electric  cars 

That  run  through  every  town, 
And  locomotive  driving  wheels 

Quite  forty  feet  around — 
None  of  these  new  fan-dangled  ways 

Just  suit  my  sort  o'  style; 
Not  even  if  the  train  go  by 

A  minute  to  the  mile. 
I  wouldn't  give  my  old  gray  horse 

For  fifty  railroad  cars, 
Nor  any  airship  ever  made 

To  sail  up  to  the  stars. 
Perhaps  its  not  progressive  like 

To  take  just  such  a  stand. 
But  when  I  start  I  like  to  know 

Just  where  I'm  going  to  laud. 


* 
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tlhe  'Jwite  XsGUC  On  acoonnt  of  there  being  only  a  single 
of  "Che  Jomntd*  week  in  June  before  adjournment  for  the 
summer  vacation,  the  staff  has  decided  in- 
stead of  i:)nblishing  two  single  numbers  to  combine  them  in 
a  May  June  issue.  In  this  number  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
board  to  not  only  get  out  a  larger  and  more  bulky  one  than 
has  heretofore  been  published,  but  the  quality  of  the 
material  will  be  the  very  best  that  the  students,  faculty, 
and  alumni  are  capable  of  producing.  Besides,  too,  by  co- 
operation with  the  "Aurora,"  we  will  be  enabled  to  elabo- 
rately illustrate  this  issue  with  the  most  artistic  scenes 
about  the  campus,  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  college 
building,  and  many  other  views  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  the  subscribers  apd  friends  of  tii^  Journal, 


Iprize  Stovy.  The  names  of  all  the  winners  of  Journal 
prizes  for  this  collegiate  year,  with  their 
subjects,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Last  fall  the  staff  held  a  meeting  and  unanimously  decided 
to  appropriate  thirty  dollars,  ten  for  the  best  story,  essay 
and  poem  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  through- 
out the  year.  The  idea  is  rather  a  new  one  at  Wofford,  but 
the  experiment  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  poets,  writers  of  fiction,  and  essayists  responded, 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  next  staff  will  follow  in 
the  foot-prints  of  the  present  board,  and  see  to  it  that  this 
important  phase  of  the  Journal  is  not  neglected.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  and  stimuli  to  Journal 
writing  and  the  literary  department  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  its  present  standard  had  not  the  prize  story  contest 
been  instituted. 

•   •  • 

'Cbc  Hu!*01*a.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  W offord  has 
decided  to  publish  an  annual.  And  well  it  . 
might,  for  no  fitter  season  could  have  been  selected  to  com- 
memorate its  ?emi-Centennial  celebration  in  June.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  staff  not  o^nly  to  represent  every  phase  of  col- 
ege  life  at  present  in  its  pages,  but  it  proposes  to  publish  a 
complete  history  of  the  college  since  its  first  establishment, 
a  sketch  of  the  Journal,  the  literary  societies  and  the 
secret  orders  on  the  campus.  Every  student,  alumnus, 
and  indeed  every  one  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the 
college  in  any  way  will  desire  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  bit 
of  information. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  more  than  one  college  that 
the  publication  of  an  annual  has  debased  rather  than  raised 
the  literary  and  moral  standard  of  the  college  community, 
but  in  this  case  we  hope  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
With  the  present  staff  at  its  head,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  only  the  best  quality  of  material  will  be  utilized  in  its 
contents,  and  it  will  go  down  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  mark 
the  fiftieth  mile-stone  in  the  History  of  the  college. 
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Hcavtrs^  Bcf^orc  Perhaps  it  is  out  of  place  just  at  this 
CommcnccmcTit.  time,  but  ere  the  Journal  goes  to  print 
again  we  will  be  on  the  threshold  of 
commencement,  and  the  suggestion  that  we  wish  to  make 
in  the  mean  time  if  postponed  until  then  will  be  more  un- 
timely than  at  present. 

As  every  one  well  knows,  this  is  the  Semi- Centennial 
celebration  of  the  college.  Much  time  has  been  spent  and 
great  trouble  has  been  wrought  in  preparing  a  program 
that  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  will  participate  in  the  exercises,  no  one 
from  senior  to  freshman  can  alJord  to  miss  this  grand  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  leading  Metho- 
dist college  in  the  state.  This  rich  and  elaborate  program 
which  has  been  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty  was  pre- 
pared for  you,  boys,  and  if  you  leave  before  the  performance 
of  these  interesting  exercises  you  will  have  missed  the 
quintessence  of  the  college  year. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  some  excuse  for  a  small  minority 
of  the  under  classmen  lea^ving  before  the  closing  exercises,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  auditorium  with  all  its 
modern  conveniences  and  increased  capacity,  no  barrier  can 
be  concocted  sufficient  to  deprive  one  of  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  Then  let  us  every  one  con- 
tribute at  least  his  presence  at  the  coming  commencement. 

9    «  e 

lC5offoi*d^S  No  small  enthusiasm  is  being  mani- 

Scirii-GerstCtirsCat,  fested  in  the  Semi-Centennial  Exercises 
which  will  be  celebrated  at  Wofford 
from  Friday  evening,  June  3d,  to  Wednesday  morning, 
June  8th,  1904.  Special  committees  have  spent  much 
time  in  arranging  an  elaborate  program,  which,  now 
complete,  is  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other  college 
in  the  South.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  its  sister 
college  at  Columbia  has  moved  the  closing  exercises  of  that 
institution  a  week  earlier  so  that  friends  of  both  colleges 
may  be  present  at  the  Fiftieth  anniversary.    It  is  hoped 


•that  all  the  Alnmni  and  friends  of  Wofford  will  be  present 
at  this  occasion,  and  make  it,  indeed,  the  grandest  reunion 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  Besides  the  Gymnasium 
Exhibition  and  the  Joint  Debate  between  the  Calhoun  and 
Preston  Literary  Societies  which  will  occur  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  evening,  respectively,  the  following  pam- 
phletic  announcement  has  been  issued  by  Pres.  Snyder : 

"For  months  committees  have  been  at  work  preparing 
the  progamme  for  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Wofford 
college.  This  programme  is  now  complete,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  southern  college  has  ever  presented  a 
stronger  or  a  more  attractive  one.  The  list  of  speakers  in- 
cludes men  of  national  reputation,  and  the  community  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  opportunity  of  hearing  them.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Wofford's  fifty  years  of  noble  l\i story  will 
be  worthily  commemorated  and  this  commencement  will  be 
a  significant  occasion  in  the  life  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  college. 

'  'The  commencement  sermon  will  be  i3reached  Sunday,  J  une 
5,  by  Bishop  Chas.  B.  Galloway.  Bishop  Galloway  is  a  writer 
of  considerable  note  and  a  churchman  of  wide  and  varied 
influence.  But  above  all,  he  is  a  matchless  pulpit  orator  on 
great  occasions.  No  other  southern  preacher  is  in  so  great  a 
demand  outside  his  own  section,  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
always  leaves  the  impression  of  strong  thinking  and  moving 
eloquence.  He  represents  what  we  understand  as  the  best 
in  southern  oratory. 

'  'Sunday  evening,  in  Central  Methodist  church,  Dr.  James 
H.  Carlisle  will  deliver  his  annual  address.  For  fifty  years 
Dr.  Carlisle  has  been  connected  with  Wofford  College.  The 
wealth  of  his  great  life  has  been  poured  into  this  institution 
making  it  a  i)Ower  for  sound  learning  and  high  moral  charac- 
ter throughout  all  this  southern  country.  In  celebrating  the 
semi-centennial  of  Wofford,  in  a  very  true  sense  the  college 
is  also  celebrating  Dr.  Carlisle  and  what  he  has  done  for  it. 

"Monday  morning,  June  6,  President  Ira  B.  Remsen,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Johns  Hoijkins  University,  delivers  the  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  John  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall.  No 
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more  fitting  man  could  have  been  secured  to  worthily  mark 
Mr.  Cleveland's  generous  gift  to  Wofford  College.  President 
Remsen  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  few  great 
chemists  of  the  world.  Several  years  ago  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Gilman  as  the  head  of  the  great  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, an  institution  that  has  done  more  to  shape  university 
instruction  in  this  country  than  any  other  single  influence. 
President  Remsen  is  a  clear,  forcible,  interesting  speaker. 

"Monday  evening,  June  6,  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  will  deliver  a  commencement  address  on  the  subject 
'Wofford  College — Fifty  Years  of  History. '  No  man  could 
better  represent  Wofcord  College  on  such  a  theme  and  on 
such  an  occasion  than  Bishop  Duncan,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  graduated  from  the  college  in  1858, 
and  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to 
her  service.  He  has  given  freely  of  his  means,  his  labor 
and  his  love  to  its  upbuilding.  In  his  hands,  we  are  sure 
that  the  meaning  of  the  history  of  Wofford  college  will  be 
wisely  and  nobly  interpreted. 

"Tuesday  morning,  June  7,  the  annual  address  before 
the  Calhoun  and  Preston  Literary  societies  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Chas.  Forster  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor 
of  classical  philosoi^hy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
Smith  is  an  author  of  books,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
leading  magazines  and  reviev/s,  a  public  lecturer  in  great 
demand,  and  a  scholar  ranking  with  the  very  first  of  the 
country.  Those  who  know  him  and  the  work  he  is  capable  of 
doing  are  promising  themselves  a  rich  treat  in  the  scholarly, 
thoughtful  and  inspiring  quality  of  the  address  he  will  make. 

"Tuesday  evening,  June  7,  Dr.  Richard  D.  Smart,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  will  deliver  the  alumni  address.  Dr.  Smart  is 
a  native  Carolinian  and  a  graduate  of  Wofford  of  the  class 
of  1868.  For  the  last  ten  yesars  he  has  filled  some  of  the  lead- 
ing appointments  in  the  Southern  Methodist  church— at 
Memphis,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Norfolk. 
The  alumni  association  are  fortunate  in  having  him  to  speak 
for  them  and  to  them  on  this  occasion. 

"Wednesday  morning,  June  8,  will  occur  the  exercises 
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of  the  graduating  class.  At  this  time,  Chancellor  Jas.  H. 
Kirkland,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Vandcrhilt  University,  will 
make  an  address.  Dr.  Kirkland  is  not  only  a  Latin  scholar 
of  wide  repute,  but  also  an  educational  leader  who  stands 
easily  among  the  first.  He  is,  moreover,  an  aecomi^lished 
speaker  of  great  finish  and  charm.  His  address  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  significant  events  of  this  memorable  com- 
mencement. 

"In  reviewing  the  speakers  elected  for  this  semi-centen- 
nial occasion,  Wofford  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
four  of  them  are  her  own  sons  and  each  is  a  leader  in  his 
own  line  of  work — Bishop  Duncan,  '58;  Dr.  Smart,  '68;  Dr. 
Smith,  '72;  and  Chancellor  Kirkland,  '77." 

•    •  o 

"Cbis  f^Ot  Last  year  great  interest  was  mani- 
K)ut  F)ei*e  to  be  Read-  fested  in  athletics  at  the  College, 
and  sufficient  funds  were  raised 
to  level  and  inclose  the  athletic  grounds.  So  that  now  we 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  of  any  college  in  the 
state.  The  financial  department  of  the  Athletic  Association 
was  placed  in  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  the  gate 
receipts  always  exceeded  the  amount  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  visiting  teams  with  a  neat  surplus  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  association.  Almost  every  student  without  a  single  ex- 
ception became  a  member  of  this  organization.  But  this 
year  such  is  not  the  case.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  College 
spirit  seems  to  bo  prevalent  among  the  boys.  Up  to  date 
only  one  hundred  membership  tickets  have  been  issued,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  latter  half  of  the  base-ball  season.  Some- 
thing is  evidently  wrong.  For  with  the  number  of  games 
scheduled  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  actually  cheaper 
to  purchase  a  membership  ticket  and  see  the  game  for  half 
price  than  not  to  become  a  member  and  pay  the  regular 
price.  Only  one  dollar  is  charged  as  membership  fee,  and 
even  if  the  cost  of  a  ticket  exceeded  all  the  regular  entrance 
fees  for  the  entire  season,  that  would  be  remarkably  cheap 
compared  with  other  colleges  which  charge  five  and  in  some 
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oases  ten  dollars  to  become  a  member  of  the  association. 
Surely  every  one  of  us  is  willing  to  contribute  a  poor,  measly 
dollar  to  the  support  of  our  base-ball  team  when  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  is  spent  frivolously  and  without 
occasion  for  such  things  that  are  detrimental  rather  than 
essential  to  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ^11  being  of 
the  college  man. 

That  it  is  much  cheaper  to  join  the  association  which 
entitles  one  to  purchase  his  entrance  tickets  to  the  games 
at  half  price,  and  so  few  boys  join  is  a  cock-sure  fact  that 
there  is  "something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark".  But 
it  is  not  this  idea  of  seeing  the  games  cheaper  that  we  care 
to  impress  upon  the  students ;  it  is  rather  their  lack  of 
interest  taken  in  foot-ball  and  base-ball.  Athletics  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  college  life, 
and  if  we  do  not  give  our  small  contributions  to  its  support, 
it  is  evidence  that  we  do  not  approve  of  sports  in  college. 
You  hear  some  of  the  boys  hounding  the  faculty  because 
they  do  not  take  much  interest  in  this  part  of  college  life, 
but  when  we  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  it  is  the  re- 
verse. For  they  have  always  contributed  very  liberally  to 
its  support  in  every  way,  but  the  boys  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  they  must  help  bear  some  of  the  burden  also.  Some 
one  will  lament  that  Wofford  has  no  college  spirit,  but  what 
is  the  cause?  The  boys  are  the  ones  to  create  this  spirit,  and 
if  every  one  deplore  the  situation,  no  one  will  ever  do  any 
good  in  this  particular  line.  So  far  as  the  mere  fee  of  one 
dollar  is  concerned  that  is  insignificant,  but  what  we  are 
striving  for  is  to  create  more  enthusiasm  in  athletics,  and 
to  show  the  people  of  Spartanburg,  and  indeed  the  entire 
state,  that  there  is  still  college  spirit  at  Wofford. 

Then  let  us  consider  this  matter  more  seriously  than  we 
have  heretofore,  and  show  our  appreciation  of  base  ball  and 
foot- ball  by  connecting  ourselves  one  and  all  with  the  associa- 
tion. No  one  w^ill  ever  have  occasion  for  regret,  and  it  will 
place  our  athletic  association  on  a  much  better  financial 
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E.  O.  LAWTON,  EJitor 


The  first  magazine  to  greet  us  was  the  daintily  bound,  re- 
freshing Palmetto.  It  opens  up  with  an  essay  on  the  "Poetry 
of  II  Isaiah,"  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  logical  and 
instructive  pieces  w^e  have  seen  in  a  college  magazine.  It 
vShows  thoughtful  study  of  the  subject,  is  well  written  and 
compact.  Its  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  unique 
and  original  departure  from  the  general  run  of  college  mag- 
azine stories.  ''From  Two  to  Five"  has  in  it  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  good  story;  while  on  the  other  hand  Woman's 
Reward"  has  little  of  merit.  The  last  story,  "The  Princess 
and  the  Peasant,"  is  good,  and  fully  suitable  to  close  this 
interesting  issue  of  the  Palmetto.  Only  one  pink  "Wild 
Rose"  blooms  in  the  Palmetto's  practical  garden,  but  it 
doesn't  suffer  from  contrast  and  is  pretty. 

We  have  been  influenced  by  past  experience  to  expect  an 
unusually  interesting  magazine  in  the  ^^Pine  and  Thistle.' 
We  note  with  regret  that  the  March  issue  falls  far  short  of 
its  usual  high  standard.  The  leading  piece  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  continued  story — the  context  of  which  if  we  ever  knew 
we  have  long  since  forgotten.  We  scarcely  catch  the  drift 
of  the  story  from  the  last  chapter,  but  since  it  left  its  hero 
all  alone  enjoying  a  royal  smoke,  we  must  judge  it  a  good 
story.  "Tories  and  Whigs"  has  the  material  for  a  good 
story  but  is  painfully  undeveloped.  "In  the  Usual  Way" 
is  void  of  plot,  would  have  sounded  better  if  told  in  two 
paragraphs,  and  perhaps  better  .still  if  left  out  altogether. 
"Opera:  Its  Beginning  and  Development"  is  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  magazine.  It  is  a  clear,  concise  treatment  of 
a  good  subject.  The  poem  "Class  '04"  is  evidently  a  parody 
or  a  joke — we  are  surprised  at  the  editors.  The  other  de- 
partments are  well  edited  and  interesting  but  for  a  bunch  of 
time-worn,  stale,  one-time  Iv^nny  practical  exchanges, 
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The  Davidson  College  3Iaga:{ine  for  March  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  excellence  in  college  journalism.  "Sydne3'  Latiier, 
the  Man  and  the  Poet,"  is  a  sympathetic  and  an  ai^preciative 
study  of  this  great  singer.  "Her  Opinion"  is  a  good  story 
but  lack  of  development  destroys  much  of  one's  interest  and 
our  care  for  its  hero.  The  essays,  the  "Monroe  Doctrine'-' 
and  "Grandfathers  Mountain"  are  good.  "Bobby's  Re- 
ward" is  a  delightful  story,  well- written,  just  the  right 
length  and  is  one  of  the  best  contributions.  Davidson  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  class  of  poetry  contributed.  "If  I 
Fail"  deserves  special  comment  and  a  "Touch  of  Summer" 
is  far  from  bad.  Taken  all  in  all  the  Magazine  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  stocked. 

The  Brskinian  strikes  us  as  being  a  well-balanced  maga- 
zine. "Determination,"  an  essa}^  is  given  the  leading  place, 
and  deserves  it.  The  apparently  paradoxical  "Littleness  of 
GreatnCvSs''  and  "Greatness  of  Littleness"  following  close 
upon  one  another  are  unique  and  interesting.  Tbe  former 
is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  tv/o.  "The  Backward  Trail" 
has  the  elements  of  a  good  stor}'-  despite  its  tragic  atmos- 
phere. "Woman's  Honor  Before  Her  Love"  is  a  continued 
story  which  may  develop.  Anything  practical  is  conspicu" 
ously  absent  from  the  JErshinian.  The  other  departments 
are  gotten  up  well. 

We  confess  our  disappointment  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Clemson  College  Chronicle.  There  is  lack  of  literary  mat- 
ter not  characteristic  of  this  enterprising  journal.  The  open- 
ing poem  is  just  so  much  good  poetry  while  the  article 
"John  B.  Gordon"  is  timely.  "vSome  Factors  of  Success" 
deserves  favorable  comment  despite  its  lack  of  originality. 
We  have  read  "Walter  Waters"  twice  in  vain  endeavor  to 
find  something  in  it  "somewhere,"  but  acknowledge  our 
failure.  Presumably  it  is  intended  for  a  story,  but  we  can- 
not find  in  it  our  requirements  for  a  good  story.  Evidentl}^ 
it  was  written  by  a  man  from  the  marshes,  or  who  dreams  of 
fish  ponds  and  Florida  rivers.  It  is  preeminently  the 
"watered"  part  of  the  March  literary  stock  of  the  Chronicle. 


The  editorial  department  is  dedicated  to  Winthrop  Journal. 
However  when  the  Chronicle's  plea  and  firm  stand  for  high- 
grade  college  journalism  and  the  way  it  usually  measures  up 
to  the  best,  we  are  convinced  that  March  was  only  an  "off" 
month. 

But  for  its  poetical  barrenness  we  should  think  the  South- 
western University  ITaga^ine  easily  one  of  the  best  that  comes 
to  our  table.  ''Genius,"  its  first  essay  is  good  but  rather 
marred  by  quotation  marks.  The  "International  Exposi- 
tion" is  a  thoughtful  coUvSideration  of  a  timely  question. 
The  story  a  "Medley  of  Dreams  and  Facts"  is  interesting, 
but  has  too  much  of  local  interest  in  it  to  be  called  a  success. 
The  "Secret  of  Fuland  Castle"  is  worthy  of  mention,  while 
we  think  "A  Visit  to  the  West"  the  most  charming  story 
in  the  magazine.  The  other  essays,  "Irish  Home  Rule," 
"Texas — Her  past  and  Future,"  and  "Anglo-Saxon  Genius 
in  America"  are  scholarly  and  well  worth  a  close  reading. 
The  Southwestern  is  well  edited  and  must  be  reckoned  among 
first-class  college  journals. 


CI.IPPINGS. 

"Go  to  my  father,"  was  all  she  said; 
And  she  knew  that  I  knew  that  her  father  was  dead; 
And  she  knew  that  I  knew  the  gay  life  he  had  led; 
i^nd  she  knew  that  I  knew  what  she  meant  when  she  said, 

"Go  to  my  father."  —Ex. 


Said  a  bearded  Med  to  a  fain  co-ed, 

"I  feel  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
For  exams  are  near  and  much  I  fear 

Unlucky  I  shall  be." 

Then  said  the  co-ed,  "The  shore  I'll  be, 
Come  rest,  your  journey  o'er." 

So  darkness  fell  and  all  was  well 

With  the  ship  that  hugged  the  shore. 
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"Dear  old  Sadie  is  dead  and  gone 
And  we'll  never  see  her  more, 

For  what  she  thought  was  H  2  O, 

Was  H2  SO4."  — Kx 


THK  UNITED  STATES  IN  A  STATE  OF  MIND. 

In  the  State  of  Mass. 

There  lives  a  lass 
I  love  to  go  N.  C. 

No  other  Miss. 

Can  e'er,  I  Wis., 
Be  half  so  dear  to  Me. 

R.  I.  is  blue 

And  her  cheeks  the  hue 
Of  shells  where  waters  swash; 

On  her  pink-white  phiz 

There  Nev.  Ariz. 
The  least  complexion  Wash. 

lya. !  could  I  win 

The  heart  of  Minn. , 
I'd  ask  for  nothing  more. 

But  I  only  dream 

Upon  the  theme 
And  Conn,  it  o'er  and  Ore. 

Why  is  it,  pray, 

I  can't  Ala. 
This  love  that  makes  me  111  ? 

N.  Y.,  O.,  Wy. 

Kan.  Nev.  Ver.  I 
Propose  to  her  my  will? 

I  shun  the  task 

'Twould  be  to  ask 
This  gentle  maid  to  wed; 

And  so,  to  press 

My  suit,  I  guess 
Alaska  Pa.  instead. 

From  the  College  Messenger 


Exchange 
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THK  DRAMATIC  CI.UB 
OF 

COLUMBIA  COI.LKGE 

INVITES  YOU  TO  THEIR  PRESENTATION 
OF 

Mrs.  Compton's  Manager 
monday  night,  aprii,  eighteenth 
nineteen  hundred  and  four 


The  coatless  man  puts  a  careless  arm 

Round  the  waist  of  a  hatless  girl, 
As  over  the  dustless  and  mudless  roads 

In  a  horseless  carriage  they  whirl. 
Like  a  leadless  bullet  from  a  hammerlevSS  gun, 

By  smokeless  powder  driven, 
They  fly  to  taste  the  speechless  joy 

By  endless  union  given, 
Though  the  only  lunch  his  coinless  purse 

Affords  to  them  the  means 
Is  tasteless  meal  of  boneless  cod, 

With  a  "side''  of  stringless  beans. 
He  puffs  a  tobaccoless  cigarette, 

And  laughs  a  mirthless  laugh 
When  papa  tries  to  coax  her  back 

By  wireless  Telegraph.  — Ex. 


He  thought  he  thought  great 

Thoughts,  and  thought 

No  other  thought  a  thought; 

If  others  even  thought  he  thought 

They  thought  he  thought  he  thought. 


*'I  fear  you  are  forgetting  me,'' 
She  said  in  tones  polite; 

"I  am  indeed  for  getting  you, 
That's  why  I  came  tonight." 

— Kx. 
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His  face  was  pale,  his  visage  sad, 
His  look  was  hard  and  stony. 

''Is  grim  death  near?^'  said  I  to  him. 
"No,  no;  I've  lost  my  pony.'' — Kx. 


Her  Greek-shaped  head  was  classic, 
Her  pose  was  rythmic,  sweet; 

I  thought  her  lines  were  perfect 
Until  I  scanned  her  feet. — Ex. 


"Yes  sir;  we  can  change  anything  here.'' 

"Wish  you'd  change  my  mind  then,  if  you  are  so  good  at 

it." 

"Have  no  small  change,  sir." — Ex. 


He  loved  his  Dinah  dearly, 

And  he  sighed  for  her  one  night-  - 

"Dinah,  could  you  love  me?" 

And  she  wliispered,  "Dinah  might." 

They  were  married  in  the  autumn; 

When  she  blows  him  up  at  night; 
He  realizes  what  it  meant 

When  she  whispered,  "Dynamite. — Ex. 


The  Seniors  like  their  soda  pop, 

The  Juniors  like  their  beer; 
The  Soph'mores  like  their  Htptol  Split, 

Because  it  gives  good  cheer. 

The  Freshmen  like  their  bottle  milk, 

Beca  ise  it  keeps  off  dizziness; 
But  specials  have  no  choice  at  all — 

They  drink  the  whole  blame  business. — Ex. 


^^lumni  0GparbmGnb. 

E.  F.  McWHIRTER,  Editor 


CI.ASS  OF  1897. 

E.  L.  Culler  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Orangeburg  county. 

W.  M.  Connor,  Jr.,  is  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney  of  Moro  Province,  Philippine  Islands. 

W.  B.  Evans  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Law 
School  four  years  ago,  and  is  now  practicing  law  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

W.  A.  Hodges  is  in  the  insurance  business  in  Honea 
Path,  S.  C. 

J.  P.  Inabinit  has  joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference, 
and  is  now  stationed  on  the  Saluda  circuit. 

T.  L.  Manning  is  farming  about  three  miles  from  Man- 
ning, S.  C. 

W.  A.  Medlock  is  practicing  medicine. 

N.  M.  Salley,  of  Orangeburg,  is  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Bamberg,  S.  C. 

M.  L.  Smith  holds  the  position  of  stenographer  for  the 
Pacolet  Manufacturing  Co. 

C1.ASS  OF  1896. 

C.  H.  Barber,  formerly  of  Spartanburg,  is  now  in  the 
cotton  brokerage  business  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

T.  C.  Blake  has  a  position  with  the  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  E.  Boyd  is  superintendent  of  the  Graded  Schools  in 
Manning,  S.  C. 

W.  A.  Cannon,  of  foot-ball  fame,  is  now  farming  near 
Horse  Shoe,  N.  C. 
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E.  G.  Clinkscales  has  a  position  -with  the  Columbia  Stock 
Exchange,  Columbia,  S,  C. 

F.  A.  Cummings  teaches  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Gist  Gee  has  been  in  Soochow,  China,  for  something  over 
three  years  as  a  missionary.  He  has  a  professorship  in  the 
Soochow  University. 

J.  F.  Grant  is  a  rice  planter  near  Conway,  S.  C. 

Paul  Hardin  is  farming  and  merchandising  at  Chester, 
S.  C. 

A.  E.  Holler  has  joined  the  Methodist  Conference  of  this 
State  and  is  now  at  Scotia. 

Three  years  ago  this  class  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
members — that  of  A.  S.  Hydrick. 

D.  J.  Hydrick,  of  Orangeburg,  is  practicing  medicine  at 
his  home. 

A.  M.  Law,  of  this  city,  is  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  and  also  deals  in  stocks,  bonds 
and  insurance. 

C.  C.  Leitner,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  con- 
nected with  an  insurance  company  of  Boston,  is  now  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  that  city. 

L.  P.  McGee  has  for  several  years  been  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Tim- 
monsville. 

H.  C.  McKelvey  is  farming  near  Lickville,  S.  C. 

G.  Marshall  Moore,  who  presented  to  Wofford  the  Tennis 
Trophy  Cup,  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Barnwell, 
S.  C. 

E.  L.  Ray  holds  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  National  Bank  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Roper  is  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  Conference,  and  has 
charge  of  Spring  Street  Church  in  Charleston. 

W.  K.  Smith  conducts  a  general  merchandising  business 
in  connection  with  his  farm  at  Brighton,  S.  0. 
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Marion  Tucker  is  professor  of  English  in  tlie  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee,  Florida. 

J.  Easterling  Walker  is  connected  with  the  Pacolet  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Pacolet,  S.  C. 

O.  D.  Wannamaker  is  professor  in  a  college  in  China. 

E.  E.  Williamson  takes,  in  the  coming  June,  the  degree 
of  B.  D.  from  Vanderbilt  University. 

J.  J.  Wolfe  is  follow  and  assistant  in  Zoology  at  Harvard 
University. 

J.  H.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  class  of  '85,  of  this  city,  will  soon 
publish  his  book,  "Fifty  Years  of  Wofford, "  in  which  he 
proposes  to  list  every  man  who  has  ever  attended  college, 
giving  the  address,  occupation  and  time  when  in  college. 
Any  information  containing  the  above  facts  will  be  gladly 
received  by  him. 


EDWARD  K.  HARDIN,  Jr.,  Editor. 


Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
college  community  is  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  most  rapid 
and  thorough  development  of  youth.  But  it  may  be  for 
good  or  for  worse.  Every  college,  of  course,  seeks  to  pro- 
mote only  what  is  best;  but  here,  as  everywhere  else  in 
life,  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  must  be  made.  And 
so  it  happens  that  many  young  men  run  counter  to  the  best 
influences  and  make  rapid  progress,  but  it  is  downward  and 
sadly  fatal. 

And  what  about  our  development  for  this  scholastic  year? 
We  are  nearing  another  vacation,  and  ifc  is  not  amiss  to  take 
a  retrospective  view  before  we  are  bewildered  amid  the 
delights  and  excitements  of  another  Commencement.  Every 
one  has  certainly  progressed  in  some  way.  There  are  two 
Freshmen;  both  came  from  the  country;  both  had  equal 
chances.  You  laughed  at  them  and  called  them  rustics. 
One  is  now  classed  among  the  best  in  his  class  as  a  student 
and  as  a  man ;  the  other,  in  making  progress  downwards, 
has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  sometimes  it  is  whis- 
pered '  'He  will  hardly  come  back  next  year. ' '  Take  two 
others  from  the  most  favored  homes,  and  the  story  is  the 
same.  The  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  have  made  rapid 
progress,  too,  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  But  it  has  been  a 
refreshing  sight  to  occasionally  see  a  student  stop  his  way- 
ward course  and  manfully  struggle  in  the  other  direction. 
Every  one  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  man. 

But  let  us  be  intensely  personal.  In  which  way  has  my 
progress  been  tending?  Am  I  better  or  worse?  Our  fond 
parents  think  we  are  the  best  and  noblest  young  men  in  the 
world.  When  we  left  them  we  were  innocent,  or  compara- 
tively so.  Now,  when  we  return  to  our  homes,  will  we  go 
in  the  restful  consciousness  of  duty  done,  or  shall  we  con- 
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tinually  have  to  make  excuses  and  explanations  concerning 
our  manifest  shortcomings  and  failures,  and  still  fail  to  ward 
off  the  bitter  disappointment  that  must  come  to  our  loved 
ones?  While  the  path  of  the  Christian  student  is  a  hard 
one,  and  at  times  uninviting,  yet  everyone,  ere  many 
weeks  have  passed,  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  only  safe  one.  Would  that  every  student  would  act 
on  that  conviction  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  it!  If 
he  does,  he  will  not  only  spend  a  happier  vacation,  but  his 
subsequent  life  in  college  and  later  in  the  world  would 
count  for  something. 

On  March  26-27  a  Student  Missionary  Conference  was 
held  among  the  students  of  the  College.  The  conference 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Mis- 
sion Boa.rd  and  was  presided  over  by  Hev.  J.  W.  Shackford 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  We  were  especially  delighted  by  the 
strong,  forceful  addresses  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  O.  Watson 
and  Rev.  W.  R.  Richardson,  D.  D.  Excellent  biographical 
sketches  of  certain  great  missionaxies  were  prepared  and 
read  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Lyles,  C.  L.  Smith  and 
W.  C.  Herbert.  Other  students  who  took  active  part  in  the 
exercises  were :  Messrs.  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.  and  W.  D.  Rob- 
erts. All  who  were  in  attendance  v/ere  conscious  of  a  de- 
cided deepening  of  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  how^ever,  when  it  was 
learned  that  Rev.  W.  B.  Nance  of  China,  could  not  be  pres- 
ent.   He  was  detained  by  illness  in  his  family. 


The  meeting  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  May  11-15,  will  be  an  occasion  of  no 
small  interest.  There  is  much  inspiration  to  be  gathered 
from  contact  with  the  great  spirited  leaders  and  workers 
who  are  present  in  that  large  body.  Unfortunately,  we 
will  not  have  a  representative  there  from  Wofford. 


The  announcements  concerning  the  Southern  Student 
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Conference  are  out.  This  gathering  which  has  hitherto 
been  meeting  in  Asheville,  will  now  assemble  at  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C,  The  date  is  June  10-19.  This  conference  is 
always  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure  by  the  Christ- 
ian students  of  the  South.  It  combines  the  sports  and  de- 
lights of  a  summer  outing  in  the  mountains  with  many 
spiritual  blessings  and  strong  religious  influence.  It  is  really 
a  training  school  for  Christian  workers  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Knoxville. 
Nearly  every  southern  institution  will  be  represented  there. 
Among  others  the  following  well  known  speakers  will  be  in 
attendance:  John  R.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Prof.  E.  O. 
Brown,  of  Vanderbilt ;  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambreth  and  Dr.  J.  A.  B. 
Soberer  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Albert  D.  Betts. 


Local  DGparbmGfh 


SIMPSON  F.  CANNON,  Editor 


Thj$  Statk  Contest. 

The  State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  contest  will  be  held 
at  Greenwood  this  year  on  Frida_y  night,  April  29th.  Wof- 
ford's  representative  is  Mr.  H.  K.  liardin,  Jr.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Hardin  won  over  his  strong  opponents 
during  the  early  p.irt  of  the  year  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclus- 
ion that  he  will  also  be  the  winner  in  the  State  contest.  His 
subject  is  ''The  Reign  of  Lawlessness." 

The  other  speakers  are  S.  T.  Hill,  Clemson;  J.  M.  Daniel, 
Furman;  J.  B.  Smith,  Clinton;  W.  B.  Seabrook,  Newberry; 
W.  M.  Hunter,  Krskine. 

D.  S.  Henderson,  O.  Shepherd  and  C.  C.  Featherstone  are 
the  judges  on  delivery. 

Mr.  V/.  D.  Roberts  has  been  elected  by  the  Preston  Society 
as  speaker  on  the  Junior  debate  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Kilgo,  resigned. 

Our  First  Gam^. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, April  7th,  with  Charleston  College.  The  game  was 
stoutly  contested  from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  Charlestonians  were  clearly  outclassed. 
The  score  was  9  to  6  in  favor  of  Wofford. 

Our  team  left  on  the  nth  to  be  away  about  ten  days. 
The  schedule  of  games  is  as  follows:  Monday,  April  nth, 
Furman  University  at  Greenville;  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
Clemson  College  at  Clemson;  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  13th,  14th,  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens;  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  15th,  i6th,  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology at  Atlanta- 
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The  line-up  is  as  follows:  Taylor,  catcher;  Durant,  pitcher; 
Glaze,  lb;  McCollough,  2b;  All,  3b;  Dukes,  ss;  Richardson, 
rf;  Brabham,  cf;  Cleveland  If  and  pitcher.  Candler  substi- 
tute. 


Hekk  and  There  on  the  Campus. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Herbert  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Betts  are  confined  to 
their  room  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hardin,  assistant  manager  of  the  baseball  team, 
is  with  the  team  on  their  extended  trip. 

The  South  Carolina  Educational  Association  will  meet  in 
this  city  on  Friday,  April  29. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  12th,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant games  of  the  season  took  place  in  South  Carolina. 
One  at  Clemson  where  Wofford  defeated  Clemson  by  the 
score  of  5  to  3.  The  other  one  on  Wofford  College  grounds 
between  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  which  resulted  in  a  walk- 
over for  the  Seniors.  The  result  was  14  to  6,  not  16  to  i, 
quite. 

The  Calhoun  Society  have  elected  the  following  gentlemen 
to  serve  as  officers  during  the  months  of  April  and  May: 
President,  T.  O.  Lawton;  vice-president,  P.  W.  Bethea;  ist 
critic,  A.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.;  2nd  critic,  N.  T.  Clark;  ist  censor, 
J.  A.  Mclntyre;  3rd  critic,  L,.  P.  Walker;  second  censor,  M. 
W.  Brabham;  corresponding  secretary,  Paul  Brown. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lane,  who  was  called  to  his  home  at  Dillon,  S. 
C.  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  has  returned  to  col- 
lege. 

Rev.  David  Hucks  having  been  forced  to  retire  from  his 
work  on  account  of  ill  health,  Messrs.  Smith,  Hardin  and 
Lawton  of  the  Senior  Class  have  been  filling  his  appoint- 
ments at  Jonesville  and  New  Hope. 

Mr.  E.  Forster  Brigham  of  the  Junior  Class,  is  back  on  the 
campus  again  after  having  spent  a  week  at  his  home  in  the 
city  of  Augusta. 
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Mr.  Ray  Durant,  who  was  called  home  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  has  returned  to  college. 

Dr.  Cooke  of  the  modern  language  department,  is  back  at 
his  work  again  after  several  weeks  absence.  He  has  been 
in  the  German  hospital  at  Philadelphia  under  treatment  but 
is  now  fully  recovered,  and  we  are  all  glad  that  he  is  able  to 
be  back  with  us  again. 

The  faculty  showed  us  on  April  ist  that  they  had  not  lost 
quite  all  of  their  tender  compassion  by  granting  us  that  day 
for  rest,  which  we  all  appreciated  so  much.  We  shall  never 
forget  them  for  this  little  deed  of  kindness.  Good  Friday. 

Sen.  R.  O.  Lawton:    Do  you  know  why  Pres.  Pell  guards 
the  bung-hole  of  Converse  College  so  closely? 
Sen.  Herbert:    No,  I  have  no  idea. 

Sen.  lyawtou:  Because  he  is  afraid  his  "lasses"  will  run 
out. 

Mr.  R.  O.  lyawton  spent  several  days  in  Greenville  last 
month  in  the  interest  of  the  Annual.  We  also  heard  that 
he  interested  or  was  interested  by  some  other  parties  over 
there  in  other  than  commercial  relations.  For  further  infor- 
mation ask  the  man. 

''How  about  Wofford's  baseball  team?"    It's  all  right. 

For  many  months  past  committees  have  been  at  work  ar- 
ranging the  programme  for  Wofford's  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 
We  give  it  as  it  stands  complete. 

Friday  evening,  June  3d,  8.30  o'clock,  Gymnasium  Exhi- 
bition. 

Saturday  evening,  June  4th,  8.30  o'clock,  Junior  Debate- 
Query:  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Democratic  Party  should  nomi- 
nate Grover  Cleveland,  for  President  at  its  next  convention, 
Affirmative— Calhoun  Society,  C.  P.  WoflFord  and  J,  G. 
Stabler. 

Negative — Preston  Society,  W,  p.  Roberts  gnd  J.  H, 
Hamel, 
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Sunday  moruing,  June  5th,  11  o'clock,  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon— Bishop  Chas.  B.  Galloway. 

Sunday  evening,  June  5th,  8.30  o'clock,  annual  address-- 
Dr.  Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  Central  Methodist  Church. 

Monday  morning,  June  6th,  10  o'clock,  dedication  of  The 
John  B.  Clevland  Science  Hall — President  Ira  B.  Remsen, 
Ph.  D.  LL.  D. 

Monday  evening,  June  6th,  8.30  o'clock,  Commencement 
address.  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  LIv.  D. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  7th,  10  o'clock,  annual  address 
before  the  Calhoun  and  Preston  I^iterary  Societies — Professor 
Chas.  Forster  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  LL-  D. 

Tuesday  evening,  June  7th,  8.30  o'clock.  Alumni  address — 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Smart. 

Wednesday  moruing,  June  8th,  10  o'clock— Exercises  Grad- 
uating Class.    Address  by  Chancellor  Jas.  H.  Kirkland. 

C1.ASS  PvOLL. 


All,  Ernest  Eangdoa 
Ariail,  William  Coke 
Bethea,  Power  Vv^ordsworth 
Burnett,  Warren  DuPre 
Cannon,  Eaurence  Epton 
Cannon,  Simpson  Fant 
Cely,  Thomas  Loyd 
Chapman,  Oscar  Manning 
Chapman,  Miss  Olive  Eee 
Clark,  Newton  Thomas 
Curry,  Ivry  Eldridge 
Daniel,  Andrew  Chalmers 


Goodlett,  Claude  Bernard 
Hardin,  Edward  King 
Herbert,  William  Chapman 
Jones,  William  Townes 
Eane,  Joe  Peter 
Eawton,  Robert  Oswald 
E^wton,  Thomas  Oregon 
Mclntyre,  John  Archibald 
McWhirter,  Ernest  Fripp 
Smith,  Claude  Eivingston 
Tarboux,  Miss  Marie  Virginia 


President,  R.  O.  Eawton,  Vice-President,  E-  E-  All,  Secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Herbert,  Treasurer,  S.  F.  Cannon,  Prophet,  J. 
P.  Eane,  Historian,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Poet,  C.  E.  Smith. 


Wofford  College  Directory 


H.  N.  Snydkr,  M.  a.,  Litt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamewei,!.,  A.  M.,  Sec, 
D.  A.  DuPre,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CAI^HOUN  IvlTKRARY  SOCIETY. 
T.  O.  lyawton,  President;  P.  W.  Bethea,  Vice-President; 
A.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  First  Critic;  N.  T.  Clark,  Second  Critic; 
J.  A.  Mclntyre,  First  Censor;  I,.  P.  Walker,  Third  Critic; 
M.  W.  Brabham,  Second  Censor;  Paul  Brown,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

PRKSTON  I^ITERARY  SOCIETY. 

President,  C.  Smith;  Vice  President,  T.  L.  Cely;  First 
Critic,  I.  K-  Curry;  Second  Critic.  O.  M.  Chapman;  First 
Censor,  K.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretar}^,  J.  V^. 
Boyd;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts;  vSecond  Censor,  J.  C.  Guilds; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  A.  Hartzog. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Kditor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  I.  K- 
Curry;  Literarj^  Kditor,  E,  h.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O- 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  Local  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly; 
Assistant  Literary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President,  Albert  D.  Betts;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Roberts; 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Anderson;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Mitchell. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Eawton;  Vice  President,  E.  E.  All; 
Secretary,  W.  C  Herbert. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Eyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  President,  C.  McFadden. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  ANNUAL. 

Editor-in-Chief,  R.  O.  Eawton;  Business  Managers,  I.  E. 
Curry,  M.  A.  Connolly;  Literary  Editor,  C.  L-  Smith;  Car- 
toon Editor,  J.  P.  Lane;  Art  Editor,  J.  C.  Guilds;  Athletic 
Editors,  M.  W.  Brabham,  J.  C.  Candler;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Edi- 
tor, A.  D.  Betts;  Assistant  Literary  Editors,  D,  Koberts, 
R.  N.  Speigner,  J.  I.  Wilson. 
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A.  C.  CANNON'S  is  the  place  to  get  the  best  COAL 
See  E.  F.  McWHIETEE,  at  Wiliiams  Cottage 
Our  Agent  at  WoiFord  College, 

Xo  College  Students 

If  you  waut  a  First  Class  job  of  Half  Soling  with  First 
CivASS  Leather,  take  your  Shoes  to  E.  J.  HOIyWICK,  52  E. 
Main  St.  Bring  your  Umbrellas  you  want  repaired.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  52  E.  Main  St.  East 
of  railroad  crossing. 

H.  J.  JOHMSOM 

DEALER  IN 

G-eBeral  Mer©liaiidise 

Will  keep  many  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  all  orders.    Call  and  see  us. 

325  North  Church  Street 
i^,  M.  LA-W  &  CO., 

STOCKS  BONDa  INSURANCE 
X*  O  MONK 

DEALER  IN 

Harness,  Saddles,  Bridles,  Lsather  of  all  IMz 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sole  Leather  and  Shoe  NaJUs 

Remember  the  name  and  place 
 3T  xV^orgat-j  ©Qt-sas^e  


keeps  the  best 

Barber  Sli@p 

in  the  city.     Just  in  rear  of  Spartanburg  I^ationsj,l  ^Pank. 

Special  rates  to  Students. 


ADVKRTISEMieNlJ'S.  ±i 

DRS.    OELAND    &  THOMSON 

ID  E>  ISl  or  I  SB  Si 
76  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 

DM.  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Church  Streets 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

A.  W.  BIBER  &  CO, 

Watch  Inspector  for  the  Southern  Railway* 

LEADING  CONFECTIONERY  CARBONATED  DRINKS 

Becker 

SBt  uci  €Sira-te»'  I  "S?     e->  cr?  ir  t: 
|-^°°cars  stop  at  Becker's 
Headquarters  for  Oysters  and  Ice  Cream  in  Season 
Cor.  Main  and  Churoh  Sts. 

I^ITTLE  GEM 

LITTLE  GEM  REIT  A  UR  ANT 

NO.  B  EiVST  MiLIlSr  ST. 

To  Students  of  Wofford  College 

If  you  waat  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  or 
Single  Coat,  pair  of  Trousers  or  Spring  Overcoat 
at  the  lowest  price  goods  can  be  sold,  you  can  get 
it  by  calling  on 

B.  B,  HENRY, 

Phone  2512  17  Magnolia  St. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
To  see  my  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

An  up-to-date  line  of  Clotliing,  Gents'  Furnisliings,  Etc.   Call  at 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

Two  Doors  Below  Becker's.  No.  7  West  Main  St. 

Exclusive  Agents  for  B.  &  B.  Collars  and  CufFs. 
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W.  F.  BARNES 


PRINTING 


19  Mragnollii  St.         TelepHone  3T1 


ADViiRTlSKMUNTS 


SPAR  TM  IM 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.  J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 


This  space  belongs  to 


iars^ston  ^e>ms^o  ©of lege 


The  well  known  iip-country 
Female  College  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference     :    :  ; 

For  full  information  about  it,  address 

Rev.  S.  LAiSSDER,  President, 

Williamston,  S.  C 

^or  St^/ish  jCivery 

^  DiLUNGHMM  &  BOYD 

Phone  112.  23  Broad  St. 

Spartanburg,  s.  C- 

R,  P.  TURNER  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  A-  TANNER.  V/.  M.  KEENER,  Manager 

Beef  and  Fisli  a  Specialty 

•o]s[  21  North  Church  St.  Call  Turner's  Market.  Phone  278 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements. 
We  carry  the  best  stock  in  town.    We  want  you  to  make  out 
store,  when  down  town,  your^headquarters. 
We  are  Agents  for  Hwyler*  Candies. 

PubliG  Square  Heisiitsh's  Drug  Store. 

RIQB Y'S  .PHARMACY 

Clears  and  Smokers'  Soods, 

~l-IOX  SOOA  ~ 

Is  just  as  refreshing  in  Winter  as  Cold  Soda  is  in  Summer 
This  season  we  will  serve  all  the  Tempting  Things  :  Hot 
Chocolate,  Beef  Tea,  Tomato  Bouillon,  Hot  Ginger,  Clam 
Bouillon,  Hot  Lemonade,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Tea  and 
Coffee.  ROWE  &.  ROWE,  Druggists. 

IJF-TO-DATE  BARBER  SHOP 
Main  street 

Hair  Tonics  and  Pace  Creams  a  Specialty 
Hotel  Argyle  Block.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


For  the  very  highest  grade  of  Barber  Work  come  to  my  shop  about  30 
yards  South  of  Southern  Depot.  For  HAIR  CUTTING  and  SH\MPOOINQ 
please  come  between  Monday  and  Friday  (If  convenieat)  as  yon  know 
Saturday  is  universal  shaving  day. 

A.  W.  IwEMMOND. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cutting,  Shaving  and  Shampooing 
W.  D.  SMITH,  19  Morgan  Square, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  at  all  times. 

Who  is  BOB  MILLER? 

Our  First  Class  Barber  who  cuts  students'  hair  cheaper  than  any  bar- 
ber in  the  city.  Call  and  see  him  at 

No.  19  SoutH  CHurcH  Str>eet. 


Advsrtise;me;nts 
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F.  J.  YOUNG 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

Aiterations  Keatly  Done 

20  vVali  Street  Plsone  32  7 

Specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Bye  and  Bar,  and  Bxpert 

Successor  to  H.  R.  GOODBLTv 
Most  Thoroughly  Equipped  Optical  Bstablishment  in  the  State. 

PSYCHO-PNEUMONIC  GYMNASTICS  at  half  price 
for  Students 
555  Hugh  T.  Shockley. 


Ask  the  Owl 

The  bird  of  Wisdom;  or,  any  man  who  is  wise, 
will  tell  you  that  the  swellest,  snappiest  and 
handsomest  line  of 

OJTFO'RDS 

to  be  found  in  the  city  is  ours.  We  cordially 
invite  your  inspection. 


THE  NEW  SHOE  STORE. 

0pp.  Monument  C.  W.  AlltlerSOIl  I  GO, 
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RAUMETTO  CORNER 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FINE  CONFECTJONS.  FRUITS,  CAKES,  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc    Spacious  Kuropean  Restau- 
rant and  Oyster  Parlors,    Ice  Cream  and  other 
Refreshments  in  Season. 
PHone 

Wofford  Students 

Are  always  welcome  at  our 

JEWELRY  STORE 

We  solicit  your  trade 

D.  C  COBRELL,  Jeweler  Sign  of  tlie  Big  Watcli 

MISS  Si^NDERS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

STUDIO  OVER  IR-WIN'S  DRTTQ  STORE 

TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT 

PETEHSOf^'S  PHOTOOBAPH  GALLERY 

Where  the  Baby  Guessing  Contest  for  a  Solid  Gold  Watch 
is  in  progress.  The  boys  know  me  as  Photographer  and 
Optician.    NuF  Ced. 

R.  F.  PETERSON, 

26  East  Main  St. 

GO  TO  H.  BERNiiARDT'S  STUDIO 

For  the  best  in  the  Photograph  Line; 
Morgan  Square. 


Advertisements  xvii 

Woff ord  Students  r 


Always  Welcome  ^ 

at  the  Book  Store 

   -  ^ 

>x    OF  ^ 

§  DuPre  ea  Wilson 

)  8  West  Me^in  St. 

.  SHOES 

TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY 

C.  D.  WIIITMAlsf 

Crockery,  Glass,  Nice  Line  Students'  Lamps,  Cooking  and 
Heating  Stoves 

SPARTANBURG,       .       -       -       -       S.  C. 

Moody  6c  Orwce 

 ExclMsive  Tolbaccoraists  


Carry  a  Select  I^ine  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Chewing  Tobacco 
and  Smokers'  Supplies. 
Try  the  KL  MKRITO.    Best  nickle  Cigar  on  earth. 

Fresh  Meats 

27  N.  Church  Street.  Phone  65. 
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1108 

Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


We  have  our  own  Photo- 
graph Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College.  School  and  Wedding  iNViTATroNS.  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Ordering  Elsewhere  Compare  Samples  and  Price* 


WRIGHT,  KAY  &  %. 

mmi  BADGE  mim  to  all  FRATEeniTiES 

Badges  sent  on  application  to  members  of  the  fraternity. 
Makers  of  High  Class  Fraternity  Stationery.  Designs  and 
estimates  for  Invitations  and  Announcements.  Send  for 
sample  book  of  Stationery. 

m-m  woodward  Ayb.,  Detroit,  licH.  WHIOHT,  KAY  ^  CO.,  Jswelers 


J.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  Patfonage  of  "Wofford  Students 
is  Especially  Solicited. 


ADVKRTISKMKNTS  XIK 

For  First  Class  Groceries 
^^^^  Chapman's 

Botn  PHones  92  the  grocer 

THOMPSON    &  OaivLAMO 

HEAVV    ANO    FANCV  CiROCERIE© 
You  can't  get  better  atid  the  price  is  right.     —  Morgan  Sq. 

WHV  I=»AV  OO  CENTS 
to  have  your  SHOES  half-soled  when  you  can  get  them  half-soled  at 
the  CUT  RATE  SHOE  SHOP  for  3Sc.    We  guarantee  all  our  work. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

32  East  Main  Street.  ^.  ^.  A.  OWI NN,  MiaraaLger-. 

W.  M.  FREEMAN'S 
SHOE  SHOP 
aXjL  work  &u aranteed  Aisri>  jste att^y  done 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

G.  E.  FLEMING 

Firoiiiire,  fikw^^irmcke  Elastic  Bootes 

Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  booklet. 


Everybody  Drinks  BOTTLED  COCA  COLA 

Peach   Mellow  and   the  best  -Ginger  Ale  is  put  out  by  the 

Spartanbarg  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

If  the  Boys  w^ant  anything  in  the 

Drug  Line,  a  Nice  Cake  of  Soap,  Bottle  of  Per- 
fume, Tooth  Brushes  and  Powder,  Lamp  Goods, 

or  a  nice  box  of  Candy  for  the  best  girl,  call  at 

IRWIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

One  Door  Below  DuPre  &  Wilson's. 
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Stydcnts^  Retreat, 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  Sundries,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc.,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
st3de.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Ci^^ars, 
Toba':co  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Branch, 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  pens. 


See  Out  Line  of 

SMART 
STYLISH 

OXFORDS 


designed  fof  CoIIegfe  Trade,  or  younof  men  gfcnerally  desiring 
up-to-date,  dressy  Footwear. 

We  sell  our  Shoes  on  their  merits  and  gfuarantee  them 
as  represented. 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS 
SHOE  COMPANY 


Wofforcl 


Collese 


HENRY  M  SNYDER,  Lilt.  D.,  M.  A.,  President. 

Two  Degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four  courses  leading  to 
the  A.  B.  Decree.  Nine  Professors.  Departments:  Ethics 
and  A,st!ononi\%  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology 
and  Geology,  I^atin,  Greek,  Engjish,  German  and  PYench, 
History  and  Economics.  Library  and  Librarian.  Tiie  W. 
E.  Burnett  Gymna-siiim,  under  a  competent  director.  J.  B. 
Cleveland  Science  Hall  under  construction .  At  hletic  grounds. 
Course  Lectures  by  tlie  ablest  men  on  the  platform.  Rare 
musical  opportunities.  Board  from  $8  to  Jio  a  month.  Next 
session  begins  first  Wednesday  in  Septeml)er.  For  cr^talogue 
or  other  inf(;rmation,  addre>s 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 

vSpartanburg,  S.  C. 


Building  contains  twenty  bed  room-^,  three  large  class 
rooms,  a  society  hall,  an  assembly  hall  and  a  dining  room- 
all  under  one  roof.  It  is  on  the  Collejje  Campus.  The 
College  professors  have  a  close  supervision  of  their  classes. 
The  students  are  required  to  take  a  regular  course  in  the 
Gymnasium.  They  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  con- 
taining about  eight  thousand  volumes.  The  location  is  con- 
venient to  church  and  town.  The  fTead -Master,  his  two  as- 
sistants, and  the  Matron  live  in  the  building,  so  tlmt,  at  all 
times,  there  is  a  close  supervision  of  all  students.  Expenses 
reduced  from  $144  to  $t  10.    For  further  information,  address 


A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head-Master, 

Spartanburg,  vS.  C 


College  Boys' Rendezvous 


Nothing  is  Trbublesome 
That  We   Do  Willingly 


That's  why  it's  no  trouble  at  all— indeed 
a  pleasure — to  show  yon  onr:  coHiplete  and 
np-to-date  line  of  Men's  Furnishings  and 
Hats. 

If  you  call  you  buy  or  not,  as  you 
please. 

All  we  ask   is  the  privilege  of  showing 

you. 


'OEM  5  CLMKSCMLES 


Hatters  and  Furnishers 


Suits  to  order;  $15.00  and  up 
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3  Spartanburg  g; 
lusiness 

College 


Bi 


Business  opportunities 
for  young  men  while  at- 
tending Wofford   Coi-  J 
lege  vs^ 


Do  not  waste  your  time.  Follow  the 
example  of  other  young  men  who  have 
^^pent  their  leisure  moments  with  us — 
takinj^  Book-keeping,  Shortliand  and  Type- 
WTiting.  The  best  opportunity  j'ou  will 
ever  have. 

As  tlie  South  increases  to  take  on  new 
life,    the    demand    for    competent,  well 
trained    young    men    continues   to  grow 
Business  firms  today  cannot  get  help,  and  ^ 
are  constantly   writing  or  sending   to   us  ^ 
for  help  which  we  are  unable  to  supply. 

Call  and  talk  with  us  and  get  our  spec- 
ial   terms    to    Wofford    Colleo^e  students. 


Claveland  MM'mg,  Opposite  Goiirthoiisa. 

L..  B.  VEHNON, 

Princii^l, 


ATTENTION! 


Students  and  others  in  sympathy.  You  owe  it  to  those 
who  patronize  us  to  give  them  your  trade.    Here  they  are: 
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Am.  iSTat,  Bank,  cover 

Anderson's  I^aundry,  viii 

"Argyle,"  viii 

Anderson — Shoes,  xv 

Business  College,  cover 

Bagwell — Grocer  iv 

Bank  of  Spartanburg,  vi 

Biber — Jeweler,  xi 

Becker — Confections,  xi 

Barnes  Printing  House  xii 

Bishop  Bros.,  xvi 

Bernhardt's  Studio,  xvi 

Bomar  &  Clinkscales,  cover 

Converse  College,  iv 

Central  National  Bank,  iv 

Cudd  and  Co. — Coal,  vi 

College  Pressing  Club,  vi 

Cannon — Coal,  x 

Calvert,  Dr., — Dentist,  xi 

Correll — Jeweler,  xvi 

Chapman — Grocer,  xix 

Coca  Cola  Co.,  xix 
Daniel,  W.  M., — Grocer,  vi 

Dillingham  &  Boyd,  xiii 
Dorsey,  Dr., — Optician,  xv 

DuPre  &  Wilson,  xvii 

First  National  Bank,  iii 

Fleming — Furniture,  xix 

Freeman's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Greenewald  &  Co.,  v 

Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  vii 

Gwinn's  Shoe  Shop,  xix 

Gilliland — Shoes,  xvii 

House  &  W  )  >';~  ^  I  —    I  *  r 

Holwick's  Shoe  Shop.  x 

Henry — Clothing  xi 

Heinitsh's  Drug  Store,  xiv 

JIarper's  iparber  Shop,  ^iv 
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Irwin's  Drug  Store,  xix 

Johnson — Gen'l  M'd'se,  x 

Keen's  Barber  Shop,  x 

Law  &  Co.  Stocks  &  Bonds—  x 

Little  Gem  Restaurant,  xi 

Lemmond — Barber,  xiv 

Ligon's  Drug  Store,  vi 

Maddux — Drugstore  viii 

MadduxBranch  xx 
Monk — Harness  &  Leather  x 

Miller — Barber,  xiv 

Moody  &  Bruce — Tob.  xvii 

Oeland  &  Thompson  xi 

Palmetto  Book  Store  vii 

Price — Clothing,  xi 

Peterson's  Studio  xvi 

Rowe  &  Rovx'e  viv 

Rigby's  Pharmacy,  xiv 

"Spartan  Inn'-'  xiii 

Smith — Barber,  xiv 

Shockley — Phy.  Ins.,  xv 

Sanders'  Studio,  xvi 

Turner's  Market  xiii 

Thompson  &  Dillard,  xix 

Vass&  Harty,  xvii 

Williamston  College,  xiii 

"Wofford"  cover 

Whitman — Hardware,  xvii 

Wright — Engraver,  xviii 

Wright,  Kay  &  Co.,  xviv 

Williams — Clothier,  xviii 

Walker— Shoes,  iv 

Young — Tailor,  iii 


^mm  moMi  umm 
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(f>  Welcomct  Yung  Men  ^ 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  South  ^ 
Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  her  young 


men 


M  The  American  National  Bank  (f> 

extends  to  these  the  accommodations  |^\ 

/j\  of  a  strong  and  well  equipped  bank.  /|\ 

m  ^ 

/|\  J.  H.  LOAN,  H.  A.LIGON,  T.  B.  TACKHOU  E,  (|\ 
^\            President,       Vice-President.  Cashier. 

Every  Student 


CI,EAN  LINEN  and  a  clear  head  will 
bring  you  to  the  front.  :  :  : 
Cleaning  linen  by  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods, and  handling  it  promptly,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  manner  for  the  past  twelve 
years  justifies  us  in  soliciting  your  laun- 
cjry  on  our  merits, 


Spartanburg  Steam  Laundry 


Adv^rtisrm  ii:s  TvS 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Capital  -        -  $200,000.00 

Stockholders'  I^iability  -  200,000.00 
Surplus       -       -       -  43,000.00 

$443,000,00 

OFFICERS 
W.  K.  BuRNKTT,  President 
J.B.  ClkvkIvAnd,  V.-Pres.    A.  M.  Chrkitzburg,  Asst  Cash. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier       H.  B.  Cari,isi,b,  Attorney 

DIRECTORS 

W.  E.  BuRNKTT,  President.  H.  B.  Carlisi^e,  Attorney. 
J.  A.  Chapman,  President  Inman  Cotton  Mills.  R.  H.  F. 
Chapman,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer.  J.  B.  Clkvkland, 
President  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway,  President  Whitney  Mills. 
J.  F.  CivEVKiyAND,  President  Tucapau  Mills.  J.  M.  Connor, 
Dry  Goods  and  Capitalist.  T.  S.  Crawford,  Mill  Supplies 
and  Hardware.  J.  N.  Cudd,  Capitalist.  G.  W.  Heinitsh, 
Physician.  S.  T.  D.  Eancaste^r,  Physician.  A.  O.  Simpson, 
President  Glenn  Springs  Co.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Cashier. 
L.  II.  V/11.SON,  Merchant  and  Planter. 


Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Go« 

OF  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Capila!,  $30,000  Surplus,  $23,400 

W.  E.  Burnett,  President.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Treasurer. 

R.  K.  Carson,  Attorney. 

Directors~A.  H.    Twitchell,  W.  S.   Manning,  W.   E.  Burnett 
J.  B.  Cleveland. 


Interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
gums  of  five  dollars  or  more,  remaining  on  deposit  for  three  months, 
and  per  cent,  on  certificate  of  deposit  for  six  months,  to  be  com- 
puted and  added  to  accoimt  semi-annually--!,  e,,  oa  the  last  days  of 
Jun@      Pessmber,  Fro? id^d  that  nothing  liirdia  shfell  prevent  tha 
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ALK-OVER  SHOES 


The  name 
Walk- Over  on 
Shoe  means  the 
Best  that  can 
be  made  for  the 
price 

$3.50. 


Let  us  fit  3''ou 
in  a  pair,  they 
are  stylivsh, 
comfortable 
and  will  sur- 
prise  you  with 
their  vv^earing 
qualities. 


All  the|best  lines  are  represented  in  our  stock. 
Call  and  see  them  Vv^hen  you  will. 

JOHN  A.  WALKER.  Tlie  Sfioeman, 

CONYERSE  COLLEGE 

A  HIGH  GRADE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN—™- 

Consefvatofy  of  Mksic*  Schools  oi  Art  and  Expression. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

fiOBT.  P.  PELL,  President, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Of  something  tojeat  remember  we  haye  a  big 
variety  of  the  best  Eatables  that  mone}^  can  buy. 
Sa  isfaction  guaranteed, 

J.  E.  Bagwell  &  Bro, 

Morgan  Square  Phone  No.  98, 


ADVi^R^lSE^MlONTS 
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Aufumti        FASHIONS  iff  wESer 


In  all  of  the  things  men  wear,  shoes  excepted,  Y/offord 
students  will  find  here  the  ruling  fashions  of  the  hour,  as 
produced  by  the  foremost  houses  of  the  U.  S.  Eeliability 
is  the  first  consideration  with  us  in  the  selection  of  our 
goods;  whatever  you  buy  here  is  fully  guaranteed  and. 
endorsed. 

A  word  about  our  Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Trousers:  From 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  The  Washington  Company,  P. 
Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  "The  Atterbury  System,"  and  such 
concerns,  the  largest  part  of  our  nicer  goods  are  bought. 
If  at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  you  know  that  this 
is  almost  "a  corner"  on  all  of  the  best  lines  of  Clothing  in 
America.  For  fit,  fine  and  substantial  tailoring,  and  per- 
fect, correct  style,  they  leave  nothing  to  ^  be  desired.  Our 
pisplay  is  large  enough,  too,  to  please  you,  and  our  prices 
are  most  reasonable. 

THE  LARGEST  HAT  STOCK  IN  SPAITANBURG 

Soft  Hats  and  Stiffs,  in  latest  shapes  and  shades,  and  of  all 
grades  and  sizes.  The  "Guyer  Hat"  at  $3.00,  and  others 
cheaper. 

For  Shirts,  dress,  negligee,  etc.,  this  is  headquarters. 
Also  in  neckwear,  collars,  cuffs,  underwear  and  furnishing 
goods,  you  will  see  here  the  largest  and  best  assortment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  to  look,  and  to 
make  this  your  trading  headquaiters. 

M.  Greenewald ""rrC"'"" 

U-ficle  Sam  Considers 
Uhe  Central  Rational  ^ank 

a  proper  place  to  keep  bis  funds. 
Your  account  will  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention, 

GILES     WILSON,  JNO,  A.  LAW, 

Cashier.  President* 
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Dr.  H.  K.  Black,  President.  T.  J.  Boyd,  Cashier 


Bank  of  Spartamljiir. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 

CAPITAL  $100,000 
We  solicit  your  accounts,  and  will  give  your  business  pkompt, 

ACCURATE  ANDgCONSIDSRATE  ATTENTION. 

If  you  contemplate  opening  an  account,  or  dividing  same,  we  give 
you  a  cordial  invitation.  Special  attention  given  collections,  Avith 
prompt  remittances. 

Time  Certificates— We  issue  Time  Certificates,  and  will  allow 
interest  on  same  at  prevailing  rates. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes — Have  for  rent  Safety  Deposit  Eoyes  Jit 
reasonable  rates,  suitable  for  storing  valuables  of  any  kind,  or  money. 

Students  are  Specially  Iii?ited  to 
Lifon's  Drug  Store 

R,  E.  CUDD  &  CO- 

Ai^L^    KiNOS    OR  COAL 

students'  trade  solicited.    See  our  agents,  W.  D.  P^oberts  and 
B.  F.  Couch. 

36  Magnolia  Street  31  King  Street 


W.  ffl.  DANIEL, 

mmm  li  mim  iwm 


WHO  POICS  TEiTG  WORI£   TJF-TQ-D  ATE  ? 

Bvitis  Street. 
A.  C.  DanikI/,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Daniei*,  Proprietors. 


AdyerTiskments 
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How  to  Make  Money 


Use  Heat  and  Light  Intelligently 

Use  Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters 
Use  Universal  Welsbachs 


In  tills  way  you  save  money,  and  just  so  soon  as 
you  start  to  save  money,  then  you're  making 
money. 

Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Get  in  the  Game 


Spalding's  Base  Ball  Goods,  whicli 
have  just  come  in,  V/e  areshOY/ing 
a  large  assortment  of  the  1904  mod- 
els. Practically  none  of  last  year's 
goods  brought  over 


The  Palmetto  Book  Store 
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Divers  Reasons 

for  sending  your  washing 
to  us  oould^bo  given.  All 
could  be  summed  up, 
liowever,  in  four  words — 

"It  Is  Done  Right" 

No  doubt  about  that. 
We  have  jperfect  facilities, 
competent  help  and  the 
desire  to  please.  These 
are  all  put  to  good  use 
on  every  bundle  of  work  that  comes  into 

Imlersoii's  Ip-Io-iata  llm\  hmil^ 

and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  spotless  condition  and  the  fine 
finish  of  each  i^iece. 


THE  ARGYLE 

HESTER 
SPARTAP^BURG,  S.  C. 


HOUSE  &  WOOTTEN 

aud  get  what  you  need  iu 

Furniture  and  House  FurnisHIng® 

A  general  avSsortment  always  on  band. 
Cor.  Soutti  Cliurcti  and  Broad  Sts. 

6oto_^.  E.  MADDUX  &  C0% 

For  your  Drugs,  Sundries,  Lamps,  Stationery,  Pocket  *^ut- 
lery.  Razors,  etc.  Ask  your  physician  to  leave  your  pre- 
scriptions at  our  store  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  your 
room  promptly. 

45  Mortsan  Square.  Plione  222 


LlliGraPLj  BepartmGnb 

E.  L.  ALL,  EiJiTOR. 


There  is  a  fact  as  true  as  it  is  p)athetic  which  meets  us  on 
tlie  road  of  life  every  da}^  and  it's  up  to  us  to  tell  it  good 
niornin};':  The  world  exalts  that  man  to  the  skies  whose 
life  liappeus  to  have  been  canght  in  the  tide  of  favorable 
circumstances  and  bows  down  to  him  in  mock  homage, 
whether  or  not  he  be  a  great  man,  vxdiile  the  man  whose  life 
has  been  side-tracked  on  the  barren  shingles  of  the  world  by 
unfavorable  circumstances  is  left  to  breathe  alone  the  barren 
breeze  of  barren  regrets  and  unrealized  hopes.  In  short,  it  is 
one  of  the  failings  of  human  nature  to  open  wide  its  eyes  in 
the  presence  of  splendor  of  any  kind  and  to  look  v^dth  polite 
listlessness  upon  the  man  around  whose  head  a  halo  is  not 
glowing,  seeming  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  sublime  fact 
that  oftentimes  the  brightest  and  truest  spark  is  burning 
beneath  the  roughest  nature,  while  a  viper  often  lies  covered 
by  the  robes  of  circumstantial  fame.  There  is  another  pa- 
thetically true  fact:  Circumstances  may  so  crowed  around  a 
man  whose  heart  is  not  throbbing  with  great  and  good 
motives  that  he  will  be  lifted  into  an  atmosphere  of  unw'ar- 
ranted  fame  credited  with  the  best  of  motives,  while  another 
man's  heart-throbs  may  vibrate  with  pulsations  that  are 
charged  with  tide-turning  motives,  but  just  because  circum- 
stantial environment  lias  dealt  unkindly  with  him  the  world 
rushes  by  and  allows  that  soul  that  has  been  tuned  by  the 
finger  of  God  to  breathe  out  its  greatness  on  the  unfeeling 
walls  of  a  prejudiced  w^orld.  These  facts  are  painfully  true, 
but  there  is  another  fact  that  is  delightfully  true:  In  the 
progress  of  civilization  we  have  gotten  to  that  happy  dawn 
when  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  world,  those  men  who  can 
see  greatness  and  sacredness  in  everything  and  who  can  feel 
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the  heart-beat  of  suffering  humanity,  are  looking  down  be- 
neath the  robes  of  splendor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rough 
exterior  of  the  toiling  man  on  the  other  into  the  real  man 
stripped  of  his  fine  and  his  coarse  garment,  into  the  heart  of 
hearts,  and  seeing  what  bad  thing  or  what  good  thing  is 
clinging  to  that  heart  that  has  been  laid  bare.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bishops  and  the  military  leaders  and  the  dis- 
tinguished officials  of  all  classes  must  be  something  else  be- 
sides officials  sitting  up  in  feigned  dignity — they  must  be 
men,  men  who  are  the  combination  of  genius  and  character. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  mixed  with  a  few  pet 
hobbies,  our  conception  of  a  really  great  man  is  not  the  man 
who  happens  by  some  unforeseen  and  favorable  circumstances 
to  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him  and  fawning  men  at  his 
feet,  nor  is  it  he  who  is  a  so-called  "big  man"  but  who  is 
destitute  of  that  power  which  ennobles  every  man — the 
power  to  love  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  to  feel  with 
sympathy  the  throbbings  of  the  burdened  hearts  of  the 
world,  to  grasp  the  skirts  of  God  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  clasp  the  hand  of  a  suft'ering  world  and  connect  the 
currents,  thereby  uplifting  and  bettering  the  world.  Neither 
is  it  the  man  who  can  sit  back  in  his  study  poring  over  some 
book  of  forgotten  lore  in  the  selfish  effort  to  reap  for  himself 
the  applause  of  vacillating  critics  while  men  and  women  are 
standing  by  crying  for  help  and  encouragement  and  comfort, 
nor  is  it  the  cold,  clammy  intellectual  scholar,  made  famous 
by  some  unprofitable  piece  of  research  that  happens  to  seem 
good  in  the  eyes  of  two-by-four  critics,  who  sneers  at  every- 
thing that  is  charged  with  undisguised  love  and  legitimate 
feeling  and  rightful  enthusiasm  and  turns  up  his  lip  in  sar- 
castic disdain  at  the  man  whose  intellectual  attainments  are 
not  so  varied  but  whose  soul  can  be  stirred  by  the  oversoul 
of  the  world,  which  is  burdened  with  suffering  and  sin. 

It's  the  man  who  can  love  and  feel  and  sympathize  and 
suff'er  most,  whose  soul  is  stirred  with  the  best  and  purest 
and  greatest  motives,  whose  life  is  unspotted  from  the  world 
— that's  the  man  who  is  the  great  man.  I^et  him  be  king  or 
let  him  be  a  toiler  in  some  far  off  subterranean  tunnel,  let 


"My  Good  Genius," 
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him  be  a  scholar  or  let  him  be  a  toiling  peasant — if  he  has 
the  capacity  to  lie  down  at  night  and  suffer  because  of  the 
suffering  across  the  sea  or  at  home,  letting  his  love  pour  out 
in  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  souls  that  are  writhing  under 
the  bondage  of  darkness  and  ignorance  and  sin — he  is  the 
great  man.  I  care  not  what  a  man  may  have  accomplished 
or  not  accomplished  by  favorable  or  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, if  he  has  that  power  to  love  and  feel  and  suffer  and 
sympathize,  and  if  his  motives  are  lofty  and  his  ideals  are 
pure  and  noble,  he  is  the  great  man  in  the  greatest  sense  of 
the  word  great.  It's  the  man  who  can  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions  of  the  world's  needs,  and  who  determines  to  make 
his  life  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  God  in  the  final  uplift  of 
the  world  by  letting  his  life  mingle  with  the  lives  of  all  men 
and  letting  his  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  heart-throbs  of 
all  men  and  by  striving  to  keep  the  world  connected  by 
electric  currents  of  love  and  sympathy  with  the  great  Power 
House  of  the  vv^orld,  which  is  God.  Such  a  man  may  never 
accomplish  anything  worth  while  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
but  no  man  can  say  he  is  not  a  great  man,  and  no  man  can 
call  in  question  his  legitimate  place  by  the  side  of  other  men 
whose  efforts  and  motives  have  been  favored  by  happy  cir- 
cumstances. And  after  all  it's  not  how  much  we  do  but 
how  much  we  mean  to  do,  not  how  much  we  are  but  how 
much  we  aspire  to  be,  that  counts  in  the  true  estimate  of  a 
great  man. 


"9Ifi/  Sood  Senius," 


* 'James,  old  bo}^  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
State,"  exclaimed  Alfred  Strong  to  his  closest  friend  and 
partner,  James  F.  Roseman,  as  they  sat,  one  day,  in  their  law 
office,  enjoying  as  usual  their  few  minutes  of  pleasant  con- 
versation which  they  found  time  for  every  day,  howwer 
pressing  business  might  be.  *  'What,  now !' '  exclaimed  James, 
with  an  amused  expression  on  his  handsome,  thoughtful  face. 
"Well,  you  have  all  reasons  why  you  ought  to  be  happy,* 
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replied  his  companiou  ;  '  'young  as  yon  are  you  are  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  lawyers  in  the 
State.  You  have  the  prowess  of  logic  and  eloquence  to  sway 
courts  and  juries.  Why,  in  that  last  trial  in  which  you  and 
I  aided  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  although  many 
believed  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged,  scarcely  an3^one  dared  hope  that  he  could  be 
convicted,  so  skillfully  had  the  counsel  for  the  defense  man- 
aged the  case,  even  resorting  to  very  questionable  methods; 
but,  when  3^ou  arose  to  close  the  argument,  you  had  been 
speaking  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  saw  a  very  decided 
change  in  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  'jiwy.  I  knev/ 
that  they  were  being  deeph^  moved  by  3-our  argument  and 
were  j>truggling  with  the  impulse  to  change  their  predeter- 
mination and  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  'Guilty.'  As  you 
painted  in  such  vivid  colors  the  scene  of  the  criminal  in  the 
act  of  commit diig  his  terrible  crime,  the  audience  in  that 
crowded  courtroom  involuntarily  clenched  their  fists  and 
grated  their  teeth,  so  wrought  up  were  they  and  so  intense 
had  their  feeling  become  against  the  prisoner.  And  when 
you  concluded,  I  knew,  by  the  determined  look  on  the  faces 
of  those  jurymen,  that  you  had  snatched  victory  from  defeat, 
justice  from  what  v;ould  have  been  a  sad  lack  of  justice  and 
w^ould  have  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  unpunished 
crimes.  And  not  only  have  you  wonderful  power  over  courts 
and  juries,  but  you  are  equally  eloquent  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. The  other  evening  when  you  were  delivering  that 
address  at  A — ,  as  I  saw  that  vast  audience  of  strong,  prac- 
tical business  men,  learned  educators,  and  fair,  cultured 
women  sv/ayed  by  the  power  of  your  eloquence  as  a  forest 
by  the  breezes  of  the  west  wind,  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
'What  greater  blessings  ought  man  to  desire!'  and  said, 
'Surely  this  should  be  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life.'  And 
better  than  all  else  you  have  won  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
South's  fairest  daughters,  one  whose  beauty  and  charms  of 
mind  and  heart  I  can  find  no  words  to  describe,  who  is  as 
noble  in  deed  and  in  thought  as  she  is  beautiful  to  behold, 
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and  whose  keen,  cultured  intellect  will  give  added  brilliancy 
to  yours." 

"Have  you  finished  at  last,  Alfred,"  said  James,  with  a 
half-injured  sort  of  air.  "You  really  cause  me  to  feel 
embarrassed  by  your  praise.  I  feel  that  I  do  not  merit  nearly 
all  that  you  have  said  about  me.  But  I  must  confess  that 
those  occasions  which  you  have  mentioned  were  the  happiest 
of  my  life.  In  them  some  of  my  fondest  dreams  were  real- 
ized. But  my  almost  incontrollable  ambition  and  some  mys- 
terious influence  still  urge  me  to  strive  for  greater  attain- 
ments. It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  check  the  tide  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  which  is  sweeping  over  our  country, 
and  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  banishing  illiteracy  from  our 
land,  infusing  into  our  people  nobler  and  loftier  ideals.  I 
have  been  granted,  it  is  true,  the  realization  of  some  of  my 
desires.  I  am  at  present  writing  a  book  in  my  leisure 
moments  which  I  hope  will  do  much  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  purposes. 

"As  to  my  affianced,  I  can  scarcely  realize  my  happiness 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  Sometimes  I  am  alm.ost  tempted 
to  fear  that  it  is  only  a  sweet  dream  from  vv'hich  I  will  awake 
to  be  made  sad. 

"But  I  intended  to  tell  you  the  story  of  '  my  good  genius,' 
and  to  do  so  I  must  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  past  life. 
It  was  not  without  many  hard  struggles  and  sacrifices  that  I 
have  accomplished  what  I  have.  My  father  being  a  man  of 
limited  means,  and  having  sustained,  heav}^  losses  from  long- 
continued  sickness  in  the  family,  could  give  me  no  educational 
advantages  beyond  those  of  tlie  common  school.  When  I 
wished  to  attend  higher  institutions  to  prepare  to  toacb,  I 
w^as  forced  to  find  some  means  of  defraying  m3^own  expenses. 
After  a  limited  amount  of  preparation  I  began  teacliing-  in 
the  common  schools,  and  studying  all  the  time,  striving  to 
advance  farther.  I  first  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting employment  as  a  teacher,  since  I  was  so  young  and  did 
not  have  a  college  training.  But  that  mysterious  inflt-ience, 
which  was  beginning  to  m^ake  itself  felt  in  my  life,  urged  me 
to  k^ep  striving  to  ^dvaace  md  kept  me  from  bepofniug  4ir 
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heartened.  I  realized  that  odds  were  against  me,  but 
often  clenching  ni}^  fist  in  th^  intensity  of  my  determination 
I  have  asserted,  *  I  will  succeed.'  I  rose  rapidly  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  schoolboards  which  once  rejected  my  applica- 
tions now  earnestly  sought  my  services.  The  most  of  my 
salary  I  spent  for  several  years  in  relieving  my  father's  finan- 
cial situation.  It  was  my  fixed  purpose  from  boyhood  to 
sometime  take  a  college  and  university  training,  but  I  just 
kept  drifting  on  without  making  the  start. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  my  good  genius  served  me  well. 
I  had  always  been  of  a  bashful  disposition  in  regard  to  the 
opposite  sex,  and  in  fact  had  been  too  much  occupied  with 
the  stern  realities  of  life  to  devote  much  time  and  attention 
to  them.  But  just  about  this  time  I  met  and  became  closely 
acquainted  with  Elsie  Stobum,  a  most  charming  girl,  who 
though  not  wealthy,  was  of  an  old  and  honored  family.  She 
was  beautiful,  highly  intellectual,  and  possessed  a  most 
charming  manner,  the  very  qualities  which  I  most  admired. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  proceeded  to  '  fall  in  love' 
with  her,  as  I  conscientiously  thought  at  the  time.  In  a 
short  while  I  was  not  satisfied  except  when  I  was  with  her. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  music  of  the  little  brooklet  as  it  glides 
murmuring  over  the  pebbles  in  its  course  through  the  meadow 
on  a  spring  day.  When  her  beautiful  black  eyes  kindled  in 
conversation  and  began  to  scintillate  as  it  were,  with  sparks 
of  living  fire,  I  became  so  overpowered  with  admiration  that 
my  old  timidity  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  when  the  expres- 
sion of  those  eyes  softened,  grew  tender,  and  her  soul  seemed 
to  be  gazing  out  through  them  into  mine,  I  was  tempted  to 
cast  prudence  to  the  winds  and  clasp  her  to  my  bosom.  But  I 
knew  full  well  that  such  action  would  mean  the  blighting  of 
my  long-cherished  hopes  of  a  college  education.  I  was  fully 
persuaded  that  she  was  positively  necessary  to  my  happiness. 
Often  I  debated  in  my  mind  whether  to  give  up  my  old  plans 
and  ask  her  to  become  my  bride,  and  some  evil  influence  kept 
suggesting  to  me  that  this  was  the  course  which  would  give  me 
the  only  happiness.  This  influence  vseemed  even  to  be  work" 
|»|  tUroitgli  gome  of  my  pim^^  \  tox  |Uey  ^ttempt^gi  to  'pm 
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suade  me  that  I  was  well  enough  equipped  to  enter  the  strug- 
gle of  life  with  a  fair  companion.  But  here  my  good  genius 
interposed  and  caused  me  to  realize  more  vividly  than  ever 
before  how  necessary  to  my  happiness  was  the  higher  educa- 
tion. It  also  aroused  me  to  the  fact  that  the  years  were  slip- 
ping by  and  I  growing  older  fast.  But  it  did  more  than  that 
for  me;  while  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  indecision  it  came  to  me 
as  a  vision  once  when  I  had  fallen  asleep  wrestling  with  the 
question.  It  showed  me  myself  standing  at  the  altar  with 
her  by  my  side,  and  the  words  about  to  be  spoken  which 
would  unite  us  for  life.  In  an  instant  the  result  of  the  action 
I  was  about  to  take  w^as  revealed  to  me  and  it  made  me  trem- 
ble. Her  hand  was  resting  on  my  shoulder  and  seemed  to  be 
a  burden  which  I  could  scarcely  bear.  A  voice  whispered  to 
me,  '  You  are  about  to  assume  a  burden  v/hich  you  are  unpre- 
pared for  and  which  if  taken  before  you  get  that  preparation 
will  encumber  you  through  life  and  make  impossible  the  real- 
ization of  your  fondest  ambitions.'  I  turned  and  fled  from 
the  altar. 

"I  awoke  and  knew  that  the  battle  was  ended  and  victory 
was  mine.  But  I  knew  that,  although  I  had  hardly  endeav- 
ored to  do  so,  I  had  won  her  love  and  did  not  wish  to  en" 
tirely  give  her  up,  nor  did  I  think  it  justice  to  her  to  do  so- 
So  the  next  time  I  called  on  her,  sitting  by  her  side,  I  skill- 
fully approached  the  subject  which  was  nearest  my  heart  and 
remarked  that  I  dared  not  ask  the  love  of  a  girl,  though  my 
heart  yearned  for  it.  She  begged  me  to  tell  her  why  and  I 
explained  to  her  that  the  fondest  hope  of  my  life  was  and 
had  ever  been  to  receive  a  higher  education,  and  that  it  would 
take  me  several  years  to  reach  a  pOvSition  where  I  could  seek 
the  heart  and  hand  of  a  girl.  She  said,  '  One  could  love  you 
and  wait  for  you.'  I  then  said,  '  Don't  you  think  that  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  of  one,'  and  she  replied,  *  Certainly  not, 
if  she  loved  ycm.'  I  then  avSked  her  if  she  would  be  my  own 
and  wait  for  me  and  she  whispered  '  Yes.' 

*'It  was  s?.veral  months  until  I  should  start  of!,  and  I  was 
often  with  her.  and  by  her  loving,  affectionate  manner  she 
foolc  deep  W4  upon  my  lih  Tb©  tbouglit  qI  stayiui;  m^f 
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from  lipr  for  several  j^ears  became  sadder  and  sadder  to  me 
every  time  I  was  with  her.  Often  when  I  was  sitting  by  her 
side  and  she  was  gazing  into  my  e5^es  and  speaking  so  sadly 
of  my  leaving  her,  I  could  see  a  mute  appeal  to  me  in  her 
eyes  not  to  go  off  to  college  but  to  stay  and  make  her  happy. 
What  a  temptation  it  was  to  me  to  put  an  end  to  w^aiting;  for 
I  felt  that  while  I  was  off  I  vvould  lose  her.  However,  she 
declared  that  she  would  v/ait  even  ten  years  and  tliat  death 
only  could  take  her  from  me. 

"At  last  the  time  came  for  tlie  session  to  open  and  bidding 
her  a  fond  '  good  b3'e  '  I  left  for  college.  These  years  of 
hard  work  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  ambitious  and 
came  near  wrecking  my  liealtli  but  I  was  thinking  only  of 
the  goal  and  of  her  who  was  waiting  for  me.  When  I  had  a 
short  vacation  and  returned  home,  I  spent  as  much  time  as  I 
could  with  her.  On  the  evening  before  I  started  back  next 
day  1  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  beautiful. 
Although  she  was  very  affectionate  I  could  not  rid  rnyself  of 
the  feeling  that  this  was  the  last  evening  I  w^ould  ever  spend 
with  her,  that  before  I  came  back  another  would  win  her 
away  from  m^e.  After  I  returned  to  college  her  letters  were 
the  one  ray  of  sunshine  which  made  the  toil-laden  hours 
bright.  Suddenly  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  saying  that  she  had  ceased  to  care  for  me  and  loved 
another.  It  was  like  thunder  from  a  clear  sk}^  to  me.  I  was 
dazed.  My  liand  trembled  violenth^  and  I  grew  dizzy.  But 
again  my  good  genius  came  to  my  aid  and  in  a  moment  I  re- 
covered and  no  one  could  detect  an}^  change  in  me,  though 
there  was  a  great  struggle  going  on  within.  Kxaminations 
were  on  hand  and  I  went  into  the  one  that  day  in  a  spirit  of 
half  defiance  and  v;rote  a  perfect  paper.  Where  many  would 
have  become  desponderjt  I  only  became  more  determined  and 
soon  led  my  clnss.  I  felt  that  two  opposite  forces  were  at 
work  in  my  life,  one  an  evil  genius,  trying  to  wreck  it  b\^ 
]3ersuading  me  that  fate  was  against  me  and  to  make  me  give 
lip  the  fight  v.^hich  was  indeed  a  hard  one,  the  other  my  good 
geniiis  ey^r  urging  me  on      persuading  mo  not  to  become 
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discouraged  by  assuring  me  that  I  would  achieve  success  in 
the  end. 

"I  had,  indeed,  a  hard  struggle  to  complete  my  literary  and 
law  courses.  As  soon  as  vacation  came  I  went  to  work  and 
worked  steadil}^  till  the  opening  of  the  next  session  to  earn 
money  to  pay  my  expenses  during  the  session,  never  getting 
any  leisure  and  rest. 

"In  my  senior  year  at  college  I  was  chosen  to  represent  my 
society  in  the  oratorical  contest.  Some  of  the  hardest  work 
of  my  life  I  did  on  my  speech  and  I  was  rewarded  by  winning. 
My  next  task  was  to  win  in  the  State  oratorical  contest.  I 
applied  myself  faithfully  and  won  in  it.  But  the  hardest 
task  of  all  was  still  before  me;  to  win  in  the  Inter-State  con- 
test. Never  shall  I  forget  the  hard  and  tedious  training 
wdiich  I  put  myself  through,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
vast  audience  assembled  to  hear  the  contest  that  night  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  surged  in  my  breast  as  I  rose  to 
speak.  But  my  good  genius  was  still  with  me  and  as  my 
eyes  swept  the  audience  they  fell  on  the  face  of  a  beautiful 
girl  whose  dark,  soulful  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  straight 
into  mine.  Their  expression  sent  a  thrill  through  me  and 
nerved  me  for  my  task,  the  effort  of  my  life.  I  was  the  fifth 
one  on  the  program  and  when  the  fourth  man  had  finished 
his  speech,  which  w^as  a  wonderful  effort  of  eloquence  and 
oratory,  I  doubted  whether  I  could  win  over  him  and  had 
become  a  little  nervous,  but  the  look  which  I  received  from 
those  eyes  removed  all  thoughts  of  self  from  my  mind  and 
gave  me  powers  of  expression  which  I  had  never  before 
known.  I  had  been  speaking  but  a  short  vv^hile  when  many 
of  the  audience  were  deeply  moved,  and  as  I  saw  that  beauti- 
ful face  tear-stained  and  those  heavenly  eyes  gazing  into  my 
face  as  if  their  ov^^ner  were  enraptured,  I  v/as  lifted  into  regions 
of  sublime  emotion  and  expression.  Then  my  very  soul  re- 
sponded to  the  inspiration  and  I  spoke  of  the  emotions  which 
stir  the  heart  of  man  in  words  of  impassioned  eloquence.  I 
concluded  amid  a  tremendous  storm  of  applause  and  the 
couamittee  retired  to  reach  a  decision.    In  a  few  moment^  they 
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returned  and  the  chairman  annonnced  that  I  had  won  and 
awarded  me  the  medal. 

"There  was  a  grand  reception  and  ball  given  immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  city,  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  speakers, 
at  which  the  elite  of  the  city  was  present.  I  of  course  was 
courted  and  flattered  as  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  But  I  was 
seeking  for  but  one  fair  figure  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
the  fair  and  was  almost  rudelj^  impatient  until  I  found  her 
and  was  introduced  to  her.  I  led  her  to  a  seat  where  we 
could  talk  unobserved.  She  spoke  of  how  she  had  enjoyed 
the  contest  and  of  how  deeply  my  speech  affected  her  and  I 
told  her  that  it  made  me  perfectly  happy  to  know  that  she 
appreciated  it.  I  also  told  her  that  she  had  helped  me  to 
win  the  medal  or  had  indeed  won  it  herself,  for  I  felt  sure 
that  it  was  her  noble  soul  which  had  come  to  my  aid  and  had 
won  through  me.  I  then  half  playfully  and  half  earnestly 
said,  *  You  have  won  the  medal  and  it  is  rightly  yours,  so 
allow  me  to  present  it  to  you  '  But  she  objected  that  I  was 
mistaken  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  it  and  couldn't  take 
it,  and  no  begging  could  cause  her  to  yield.  I  then  asked 
her  if  she  wouldn't  be  my  very  dear  friend  and  wear  it  for 
m^e.  Her  lip  trembled,  her  eyelids  drooped,  she  blushed  and 
whispered  'Yes.'  I  seized  the  hand  which  she  extended 
to  receive  it  and  kissed  it  passionately.  She  drooped  her 
head  for  a  moment,  then  straightening  up  scolded  me  but 
there  was  more  tenderness  than  anger  in  her  tone.  I  told 
her  how  the  sight  of  her  face  had  moved  me  as  I  had  never 
been  moved  before,  and  how  her  presence  stirred  every  good 
emotion  of  my  being,  and  she  acknowledged  that  she  had 
been  moved  by  me  as  by  no  other  human.  The  ball  was 
over  and  we  parted  for  the  night;  but  I  sought  her  home  the 
next  day  and  continued  to  plead  my  case.  I  visited  her 
often  after  that  and  continued  to  plead  until  she  promised  to 
share  life's  joys  and  sorrows  v/ith  me.  That  moment  of  bliss 
when  I  folded  her  to  ni}'-  breast  fully  repaid  me  for  all  I  have 
ever  endured.  You  have  already  acknowledged  her  charms 
beyond  power  of  expression. 

''As  I  look  back  now  pver  my  life  I  reali^^  that^  though 
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mauy  places  were  rough,  through  it  all  Providence  led  iu  the 
guise  of  my  good  genius." 

Taking  him  by  his  hand  his  friend  said,  "You  have  indeed 
been  fortunate.  My  fondest  v^ish  for  you  is  that  your  good 
genius  may  ever  guide  and  protect  you  through  life." 


Class  ff^oem. 


Dear  comrades,  would  that  I  could  tune  my  lyre 

To  tho  music  that  throbs  in  my  sotil  to-day, 
And  with  lips  made  pure  with  celestial  fire 

Pour  forth  my  soul  in  poetic  lay. 
I  would  size  the  music  of  the  eternal  stars 

If  the  heavenly  muse  would  grant  my  desires ; 
My  soul  would  break  its  prison  bars 

And  my  spirit  gain  all  to  which  it  aspires. 

I'd  sing  a  song  that  would  fill  each  mind 

With  aspirations  beyond  its  ken ; 
That  would  make  each  life  indeed  sublime 

And  leave  its  impress  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
But  the  heavenly  muse  may  not  grant  my  prayer, 

Nor  will  my  harp,  with  quivering  string, 
Send  forth  its  music  upon  the  air 

In  unison  with  the  song  1  would  sing. 

But  since  I'm  denied  tho  power  I  seek 

Shall  I  thereby  refuse  to  sing? 
Or  shall  1  yet  to  the  mountain  peak 

Still  dare  to  soar  on  trembling  wing? 
No,  comrades,  I'll  sing  as  best  I  may. 

And  as  best  I  may  shall  mark  the  time. 
And  I  know  you'll  hear  my  message  to-day, 

Though  my  utterance  be  but  a  simple  rhyme. 

I'll  sing  our  foster  mother  dear. 

Who  has  trained  us  ever  with  loving  hand, 
And  led  us  on  from  year  to  year, 

Until  we  her©  before  \m  stand, 
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Ready  to  leave  her  cloistered  walls — 
To  enter  upon  life's  surging  tide; 

Ready  to  leave  licr  classic  halls, 

To  steer  our  tarques  for  the  ocean  wide. 

Fifty  troox)irij;  years  have  passed 

Since  first  her  gushiug  mountain  stream 
Poured  forth  to  those  whose  burning  thirst 

Longed  to  quaff  the  refreshing  spring. 
For  fifty  years  her  glorious  star 

Plas  flashed  across  our  common  land; 
Its  golden  gleams  still  shine  afar 

From  mountain  crag  to  ocean  strand. 

Her  mission  has  been  to  guide  our  thought 

And  quicken  in  us  the  sluggish  stream, 
And  every  message  from  her  was  fraught 

With  some  new  truth,  some  purer  scheme 
By  which  our  lives  might  others  bless 

And  love  pour  forth  its  gushing  tide 
In  simple  truth  and  righteousness — 

These  greater  things  that  e'er  abide. 

The  new  times  call  for  men  of  power, 

Men  of  strength,  of  faith,  of  deeds; 
Men  to  seize  the  i)resent  hour 

And  find  a  balm  for  human  needs; 
Men  who  choose  the  i)ath  they  tread 

And  walk  therein  with  freedom's  might. 
Nor  yield  one  jot  to  cowering  d.reatl. 

But  battle  for  the  truth  and  right. 

Many  brave  sons  who  revere  her  name 

Has  Wofford  sent  on  the  imth  of  life, 
Some  have  climbed  the  heights  of  fame 

While  others  fell  in  the  battle's  strife. 
And  now  we,  too,  must  answer,  "here!" 

When  the  roll  is  called  and  each  one  shoul*. 
Enter  the  fight  with  hopf3  and  cheer, 

(Girdled  with  the  bond  of  broth erhoocL 
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Yes,  dear  comrades,  we  part  to-day 

And  know  not  when  w^e  again  vshali  moot; 

None  can  tell  where  may  lead  the  w^ay 
•Before  each  other  we  a,<»ai]i  shall  greet; 

Some  on  peacefnl  streams  may  glide. 
The  way  j)erfumed  with  flo-\vers  swoet, 

While  others  on  the  mountain  side 

May  walk  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet. 

Though  some  may  find  a  pleasant  way. 

And  mountain  rough  though  others  climb, 
V/e'll  strive  to  make  each  passing  day 

Bring  forth  its  meed  of  deeds  sublime ; 
And  ever  in  the  battle's  strife 

We'll  strive  to  quit  ourselves  like  men, 
Yielding  our  lives  a  sacrifice, 

Continue  steadfast  to  the  end. 

And  when  at  last  the  waters  vast 

Break  on  the  shore- — Kternity 
Yvith  joy  out  anchors  wo  will  cast 

Upon  the  strand  beyond  the  sea. 
Then  may  we  not,  in  that  far  clime, 

Under  the  trees  sweet  converse  hold. 
While  cycles  of  revolving  time 

Roll  on,  and  still  forever  roll. 

C.    L.  l-^MITH. 


C /ass  ^/sto  ry. 


The  old  college  l^y  calmly  nestled  aniong  tiie  pines  on  that 
quiet  September  day  in  1900,  and  little  dreamed  that  an 
event  crowded  with  historical  importance  was  taking  place 
within  its  walls.  No  ofhcions  pomp  and  ceremony  marked 
the  occasion,  no  cannon  thundered  forth  its  salute  of  honor, 
no  bells  pealed  forth  their  glad  messages  of  kindness  and 
welcome  except  the  old  college  bell  calling  the  students  to 
work.    That  blessed    old  bell — so  long  the  college  boy's 
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friend — must  have  smiled  with  the  memory  of  former  days 
when  Claud  Goodlett  and  Willie  T.  Jones  climbed  away  up 
to  its  resting  place  in  the  tower — in  their  vain  search  for  the 
English  Room.  But  the3^  were  not  alone  in  their  Freshman 
aspirations.  No,  there  were  sevent5^-nine  Freshmen  gath- 
ered here  from  all  parts  of  our  State  and  others;  FresJimen 
of  all  sorts,  kinds,  sizes  and  descriptions.  Yet  they  were  a 
fine  looking  set,  one  of  the  most  handsome  Freshman  classes 
in  all  the  historj^  of  the  college — and  certainly  the  looks  are 
decidedh^  in  their  favor  in  comparison  with  those  who  have 
since  followed  them. 

And  that  first  class  meeting!  The  memory  of  it  shall 
never  die.  Several  of  the  bo3^s  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
one  of  the  old  fashioned  Methodist  Class  Meetings,  and  from 
natural  inclination  were  going  the  other  way,  but  were 
finally  shown  their  mistake.  The  class  of  1904  assembled 
in  its  first  meeting  in  the  college  chapel,  and  sturdy  Frank 
Khrlicli  of  Football  fame  took  the  chair.  Nominations  for 
president  poured  in  thick  and  fast,  and  after  much  confusion 
and  trouble  an  election  was  effected.  Then  a  certain  big 
Freshman — a  defeated  candidate — Vv'ishing  to  cover  himself 
with  honor  rose  in  his  seat,  and  his  voice  trembling  with 
emotion  as  he  realized  the  awful  seriousness  and  terrible  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  college,  of  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take,  thundered  forth  in  stentorian  tones,  "Mr. 
President,  I  move,  sir,  that  this  election  be  made  magu2im- 
mous."  The  motion  was  carried,  and  C.  L.  Smith  was  mc/^^- 
nanimously  elected  President  of  the  class  of  '04.  J.  C.  Har- 
mon was  made  Vice-president,  with  Frank  Ehrlich  as  Secre- 
tary. Thus  v/as  ushered  into  being  this  great  and  mighty 
organization. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  first  year  was  spent  in  hard 
work,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinar}^  happening  except  the 
smallpox  scare,  which  came  in  just  the  right  time — during 
examinations — and  moved  up  the  Christmas  holidays  nearly 
a  vv^eek.  That  long-looked-for  commencement  came  at  last, 
and  in  the  general  reckoning,  when  the  distinction  lists  were 
passed  around  it  was  shown  that  '04  had  determined  to  make 
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a  record  there  first  of  all,  then  in  other  things.  At  the  end 
of  our  first  year  taking  a  retrospective  glance  we  found  that 
vSome  of  our  number  had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  some  had 
fallen  in  love,  a  few  had  been  afiiicted  with  nostalgia,  two 
had  had  smallpox,  one  or  two  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  that  gentle  persuasion  administered  by  the  faculty,  so 
taking  all  in  all  it  looked  as  if  fate  was  against  us.    But  not 

so.  tfc 

II. 

After  the  28th  day  of  September,  1901,  fifty-three  proud, 
trooping  Sophomores  trod  the  campus  in  their  immaculate 
"Sophomorism''  and  made  the  old  walls  fairly  ring  as  the}^ 
looked  down  from  their  heights  of  superiority  and  shouted 
''Fresh"  at  the  groveling  weaklings  beneath  them.  In  the 
annual  election  of  ofiicers,  J.  C.  Harmon  was  made  Presi- 
dent, E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  and  E.  F. 
McWhirter,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  class  this  year  received  some  valuable  additions. 
Coke  Ariail  and  little  Billie  Carnes  came  back  to  college  after 
missing  a  year  and  linked  their  fortunes  with  ours,  tho 
Carnes  left  us  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  soon  linked  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  somebody  else,  com.ing  back  the  next 
year  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carnes.  Jerry  Burnett,  too,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  his  surroundings  in  the  class  of  1903, 
and  looking  around  to  choose  a  class  of  his  own  liking  he 
cast  his  lot  with  us,  much  to  the  mutual  joy  and  benefit  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  crowning  event  of  every  Sophomore  year  is  the  an- 
nual Soph.  Ex.  The  following  did  the  honors  for  the  class 
on  that  great  occasion: 

S.  F.  Cannon— ''Jefferson  Davis"  by  Randolph  Tucker. 

J.  C.  Harmon — "The  Course  of  Empire"  by  James  O. 
Norton. 

W.  D.  Burnett— "Fate  of  Virginia"  by  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
E.K.Hardin,  Jr. — "The  Hero  of  Santiago"  by  Isadore 
Raynor. 

J.  P.  Eane — "The  Source  of  Our  National  Eife"  by  Henry 
Grady. 
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W.  C.  Moore — "Europe  and  America"  b}^  Brooks 
Adams. 

Modest}^  prevents  our  sa3^ing  much  about  our  exhibition, 
and  we  can  oul}^  give  the  opinion  of  experienced  persons  who 
have  seen  dozens  of  such  occasions,  among  w^hom  the  gen- 
eral verdict  was  that  1904  excelled  them  all. 

The  commencement  this  year  was  enjo5'ed  b}^  every  mem- 
ber of  our  class,  especially  so  since  Smith  captured  the  Pres- 
ton Essay  Medal — leading  off  in  this  respect.  Much  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  class  football  was  abolished  this  3'ear, 
McWhirter,  Cottingham,  lyane,  Montgomery  and  Oliv  er  nav- 
ing  made  enviable  reputations  in  this  sport,  and  McWliirter 
having  the  honor  of  being  captain  of  the  team. 

III. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Junior  year  Trinity  College  sent 
us  a  valuable  addition  in  the  person  of  R.  O.  Lawton.  The 
class  now  numbered  thirty-one  and  elected  officers  as  follovvs: 
W.  W.  Niver,  President;  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  Vice  President; 
S.  F.  Cannon,  Secretary.  Niver  left  college  and  Hardin 
was  made  President  with  J.  P.  Lane,  Vice-President. 

On  the  baseball  field  the  class  was  well  represented, 
Burnett  playing  a  splendid  shortstop,  while  Wiggins  did 
fine  work  behind  the  bat  and  Willie  T.  Jones  won  for  him- 
self almost  a  national  reputation  by  his  famous  "Rural  Free 
Delivery"  in  the  pitcher's  box. 

At  Commencement  the  Juniors  were  much  in  evidence- 
As  presidents  of  the  two  societies,  Herbert  and  Lane  pre- 
sided over  the  Literary  Exercises  and  Junior  Debate.  The 
four  debaters  were  Cannon,  Burnett,  Smith  and  Hardin, 
and  the  vast  audience  was  almost  literally  swept  off  its  feet 
by  their  eloquence  and  orator}^  Both  society  medals  were 
won  by  1904  men,  and  the  class  closed  the  third  j^ear  of  its 
history  in  good  order. 

IV. 

The  last  year  of  our  college  histor}^  was  begun  under  aus- 
picious circumstances  with  twenty-six  members  back, 
Vaughan,  Cottingham,  Meadors,  Lancaster  and  Gilmore  de- 
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serting  the  ranks  after  the  Junior  year,  while  ''Curious" 
Curry  and  Bill  Fair,  two  of  1903's  best  men  had  left  them 
in  I Q02  and  washing  to  graduate  with  a  distinguished  class 
joined  us  this  3^ear.  Oliver  and  Turner  have  left  us  however 
at  this  late  date,  leaving  the  number  at  present  to  be  twenty- 
four.  l\venty  four  dignified  Seniors!  Think  of  Bob  Law- 
ton  or  Ernest  All  being  dignified.    But  so  they  claim  to  be. 

The  officers  who  are  this  last  j^ear  at  Wofford  guiding  the 
class  over  the  sea  of  trouble  are  President,  R.  O.  Lav/ton; 
Vice-President,  E.  E.  All;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Herbert;  Prophet, 
J.  P.  Lane;  Historian,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  tv/o  societies  in  the  order  of  their  election  have 
been  Calhoun,  J.  P.  Eane,  R.  O.  Lawton,  J.  A.  Mclntyre, 
and  T.  O.  Eawton,  while  the  Prestons  have  had  W.  C. 
Herbert,  E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr.,  I.  E.  Curry,  and  C.  E.  Smith. 
The  anniversary  on  March  4th  was  a  great  success  and  did 
credit  to  the  class.  Herbert  represented  the  Prestons  and 
had  as  his  subject:  "A  Debt  Unpaid,"  while  Daniel  for  the 
Calhouns  discussed  the  "Pvational  Treatment  of  Criminals." 
Our  class  has  alv%^ays  been  noted  for  its  oratory  any  way, 
and  all  rejoiced  wdien  a  '04  man  v/on  the  Oratorical  Contest, 
even  tho  our  men  have  been  going  up  against  it  ever  since 
w^e  were  Sophomores.  On  the  Athletic  field  Captain  Bur- 
nett gives  great  promise  of  bringing  forth  a  victorious  ball 
team.  And  now  only  one  other  important  event — com- 
mencement. Eong  looked  for,  long  wished  for,  WofFord's 
fiftieth  commencement  is  almost  here.  And  it  is  going  to 
be  the  biggest  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Two 
things  conspire  to  make  it  so — Wofford's  fifty  years  of  his- 
tory and  the  class  of  1904.  Tv/enty-four  stand  ready  to 
launch  forth  upon  the  sea  of  life,  two  of  them  young  ladies. 
The  class  of  1900,  upon  its  graduation  da}^  proudly  laid 
claim  to  the  fact  that  "It  was  the  last  class  to  graduate  at 
Wofiord  College  without  any  of  those  newly  discovered 
beings,  co-eds."  1904  will  just  as  proudly  remember  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  last  class  to  have  this  honor  which  1900 
descried. 

In  the  mere  recording  of  events  my  task  is  done,  but  in 
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looking  back  over  the  short  four  3^ears  of  our  history  the 
one  dominant  characteristic  of  the  class  must  be  mentioned. 
It  stuck  together.  That  Freshman  struck  the  keynote  to  ou  j. 
character  as  a  class  when  he  made  that  mfY^nanimous  motion^ 
We  acted  together  and  generally  did  the  right  thing.  When 
the  time  came  to  get  out  a  college  annual  the  class  decided 
we  must  have  one  and  have  it  we  did.  When  1(504  came  to 
her  inheritance  and  determined  that  the  Preston  and  Cal- 
houn .societies  should  be  rid  of  cliqueing  and  low  methods 
and  dealings,  she  carried  out  her  determination.  Together 
we  stand  and  as  a  solid  phalanx  we  move- 

Two  other  things  are  to  be  noted.  During  the  whole  four 
3'ears  of  our  college  course  thus  far  the  Almighty  Creator, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  has  not  .seen  fit  for  a  single 
member  of '04  to  be  cut  down  b}-  the  grim  reaper,  Death. 
Again  for  four  j^ears  it  has  been  our  inestimable  privilege 
to  sit  under  the  instruction  and  live  within  the  very  shadow 
and  infiuence  of  the  great  character  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  wrapped  up  in  the  well-being  and  very  existence  of 
Wofford  College  during  the  past  half  century  of  her  histor}-. 
The  great  cliance  of  a  life  time  has  been  ours.  For  all  of 
this  we  are  profoundly  thankful. 

A  histor}'  of  1504?  That  is  impossible.  Our  history  is 
but  begun  and  Vv'hat  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  but  a  mere 
preface  to  that  history.  Twenty-four  young  men  and  women 
just  entering  their  usefulness!  Who  would  dare  estimate 
the  mighty  possibilities  there  and  write  a  history  of  that 
class?    Our  work  is  but  begun. 

A  history  of  1904?  May  be  in  tne  far  distant  future, 
when  WorFord  has  rounded  off  another  half  century  of  work 
and  honor,  when  most  of  us  possibh^  shall  have  passed  into 

"That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  e'er  returns," 

when  the  scenes  all  around  us  shall  have  changed  completeh*, 
when  those  of  our  number  still  living  shall  have  the  greater 
part  of  life  behind  them,  then  may  be,  if  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  spared,  will  I  write  a  history  of  the  class  of  1904,  a 
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history  of  its  jo5^s  and  sorrows,  of  its  defeats  and  victories. 
Until  then,  Old  College,  farewell.  But  as  we  take  our  leave 
of  you,  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  vow  that  by  the  Grace  of 
God  and  with  the  characteristic  Wofford  strength  of  man- 
hood we'll  go  forth  into  life's  battle  to  win  honor  and  fame 
for  you,  and  then  w^e'll  come  back  to  the  source  of  all  our 
inspiration  and  power  and  with  loving  hands  place  around 
thy  brow  tlie  well-won  chaplet  of  a  well -won  victory. 

E.  K.  Hardin,  Jr. 


Ciass  S^ropkGCTt/, 


Prophets  as  a  rule  soar  off  into  high  flights  of  eloquence 
when  they  foretell  the  futures  of  their  class-mates,  and  either 
plow  through  the  mighty  deep  of  Neptune's  aquatic  king- 
dom, searching  for  their  comrades  among  his  courtiers,  or 
sail  through  the  Heavens  on  an  aeronautic  expedition,  find- 
ing them  constructing  railroads  from  one  planet  to  another, 
or  else  among  the  shades  surrounded  by  the  departed  spirits 
of  the  ancients.  Such  flights  and  wanderings  of  an  un- 
licensed imagination  are  beautiful,  thrilling,  and  sometimes 
almost  sublime.  Our  blood  tingles  when  the  prophet  allows 
himself  to  be  overmastered  and  dragged  along  to  heights 
unseen  by  a  subtle  and  persuasive  imagination.  One  start- 
ling revelation  after  another,  coming  in  quick  succession, 
lifts  us  up  and  hurries  us  forward  to  the  final  climax,  only 
to  hurl  us  back  breathless  to  the  real  and  practical  earth  of 
every  daj^  occurrences.  But  we  of  the  class  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  four  are  men  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind. 
We  are  hurled  from  the  sheltering  arms  of  our  Alma  Mater 
into  that  seething,  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  commonl}^ 
known  as  the  world  of  practical  affairs,  there  to  catch  a  foot- 
hold and  struggle  onward  to  the  top,  or  to  fall  beneath, 
whirl  off  into  an  eddy,  and  finally  sink  to  the  bottom  to  rest 
with  the  dregs.  Ours  is  no  time  for  vain  imaginings,  for  we 
of  the  twentieth  century  look   out  upon  a  world  of  action. 

It  has  now  been  tw^enty  years  since  the,  in  some  respects 
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wonderful  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four  left  these  col^ 
lege  halls  to  cast  their  lot  among  their  fellows  in  an  untried 
world,  and  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  recount  to  you 
the  various  bright  smiles  and  dark  frowns  which  Dame  For- 
tune has  been  pleased  to  cast  upon  them.  I  shall  now  tell 
you  something  of  the  facts  in  the  lives  of  each  as  I  have 
found  them. 

After  various  mishaps  and  weary  wanderings  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  at  last  to  find  a 
profession  which  suits  me.  When  J  was  in  college  I  had  a 
higher  ambition  than  to  become  a  traveling  salesman,  but  I 
have  long  since  realized  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  Happening  ong  day, 
after  many  weeks  of  weary  trampings  through  the  'dusty 
highways,  to  land  in  New  York  Cit}^  sick  in  body  and  weak 
in  spirit,  for  the  want  of  food  and  occupation,  there  appeared 
to  me,  like  an  oasis  to  tlie  traveller  in  the  burning  dCvSert, 
the  following  inscription  on  the  front  of  a  towering  sky- 
scraper "McWhirter  and  Clark,  Wholesale  Clothiers."  In 
the  window  I  noticed  an  advertisement  for  a  travelling  sales- 
man. Really,  the  boys  were  glad  to  see  me  and  I  secured 
the  position  at  once. 

I  made  my  first  trip  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  the 
flourishing  city  of  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  and  to  my 
surprise  found  my  friend  I.  E.  Currie  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place.  While  in  college  his  ambition  seemed  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  Professor's  chair,  but,  even  then,  we  all  knew 
that  he  was  too  good  at  figures  not  to  realize  that  ten  dimes 
make  a  dollar;  he  was  also  too  fond  of  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac"  not  to  become  a  financier.  After  travelling 
through  the  West  for  sometime  introducing  "The  Wonder- 
ful Electric  Manipulator,"  the  latest  patent  in  the  way  of 
ice-cream  freezers,  he  finally  vSettled  down  to  business  in 
Tahlequah,  where  he  rose  so  rapidly  that  only  a  few  years 
had  passed  before  he  became  the  financial  boss  of  that  coun- 
try. At  present  with  his  great  railroad  interests  and  indus- 
trial schemes,  he  is  the  Pierpont  Morgan  of  the  West.  Here 
also  I  found  Tom  Cely,  the  chemist.    Tom  always  exhibited 
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an  unusual  fondness  for  chemical  mixtures  and  laboratory 
work  of  all  kinds,  but  when  he  undertook  an  extra  year  in 
this  department  under  Professor  Williamson,  of  a  certainty 
we  all  knew  this  was  a  phenomenal  state  of  mind  for  a  young 
man  and  that  some  time  in  the  future  he  wouM  either  become 
a  scientist  or  a  druggist.  He  is  now  professor  of  chemistry 
and  biology  in  a  technological  .school,  recently  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  other  savages  of  the  West. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Kast,  I  decided  to  take  a  few  days 
for  a  much  needed  rest  at  Yellowstone  Park.  You  can  hardly 
realize  what  a  pleasure  it  was,  to  meet  here  my  much  prized 
friend  Coke  Ariail.  Coke  always  possessed  many  other 
qualities  of  a  "bird,"  besides  being  able  to  imitate  their 
every'lwitter.  Having  tried  a  great  many  things,  he  at 
length  decided  to  use  his  gift  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  becoming  a  lecturer  on  wild 
animals  and  birds.  It  was  on  this  mission  that  I  found  him 
at  the  park.  Among  other  things,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
received  a  pressing  invitation  from  Prof.  Gamewell  to  lecture 
in  the  Lyceum  Course,  and  had  accepted.  So  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  people 
of  Spartanburg  may  expect  to  hear  something  grand  in  the 
vv^ay  of  birds. 

Coke  came  with  me  as  far  as  Atlanta  where  he  was  sched- 
uled for  a  lecture,  and  I  learned  later  that  he  was  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Hon.  T.  O.  Lawton.  You  know  Tommy 
surprised  us  all  in  his  vSenior  year.  When  he  was  an  under 
class  man  he  did  not  make  such  great  progress,  but  it  seems 
that  he  rose  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  the  occasion  when 
he  put  on  Senior  dignity,  and  there  was  a  great  fluctuation 
in  prices,  stocks  and  bonds  immediately  rose  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent,  everytliing  sold  above  par.  Plis  college 
course  was  characterized  by  his  "bull-dog"  tenacity.  When 
he  began  the  practice  of  law,  he  held  on  with  that  same 
tenacious  spirit,  and  by  virtue  of  much  striving  he  became 
an  ornament  to  that  profession.  Soon  his  value  was  recog- 
nized 1)3^  his  fellowmen  and  he  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
ppcupying  a  s^at  in  congress,    Bejng  in  need  of  money  I 
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went  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta  to  draw  a  draft 
on  McWbirter  &  Clark,  a  misunderstanding  having  arisen 
between  the  cashier  and  myself,  I  was  immediately  ushered 
into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  august  majesty  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  who  proved  to  be  W.  D.  Burnett.  While 
in  college  "Jerry"  thought  more  of  ball  than  anything  else, 
but  he  soon  recovered  from  that  malady  and  is  now  as 
thorough  a  banker  as  he  was  a  ball  player. 

From  Atlanta  I  went  to  Washington,  and  while  out  view- 
ing the  grand  edifices  of  my  country's  capitol,  although 
gratified  1  Vv^as  not  surprised  to  meet  Laurence  Cannon,  who 
is  now  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Laurence  rose  rapidly 
in  the  Civil  Service  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  place  of 
trust  in  this  department  wliere  he  soon  gained  such  prestige 
as  to  merit  the  envied  position  which  he  novv^  holds.  He 
took  a  holiday  and  carried  me  around  to  the  magnificent 
residence  of  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  Simpson  F.  Cannon.  Simp 
was  always  a  sharp  fellow  and  either  by  fooling  "all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time  or  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time" 
he  finally  landed  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  election.  Having 
finished  my  work  in  Washington,  I  set  out  for  Columbia, 
S.  C,  accompanied  by  Simp  and  his  family.  He  confiden- 
tially informed  me  that  politics  were  in  such  a  precarious 
condition  that  his  presence  upon  the  arena  w^as  ab.solutely 
necessary.  We  arrived  in  Columbia  on  Saturday  night  and 
went  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  the  next  morning  where 
we  heard  an  intellectual  and  instructive  sermon  delivered  by 
R.  O.  Lawton,  who  has  been  recently  appointed  to  that 
charge.  I  prophesy  that  Bobby  wnll  be  made  a  Bishop  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy.  At  least  he  is  one  of  the 
many  illustrious  products  of  the  class  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  four.  On  making  a  visit  to  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
lege, I  was  very  much  pleased  to  meet  there  Miss  Olive 
Chapman,  who  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  this  institution  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. While  in  college  Miss  Olive  was  ahvays  a  conscien- 
tious student  and  has  since  made  for  herself  an  enviable 
jreputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned  women  in  the  South. 
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As  the  I^egislature  was  iu  ses.sion,  I  decided  to  go  up  to  the 
capitol  and  see  what  the  law  makers  of  South  Carolina  were 
doing.  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
sensation  seized  me  when  I  beheld  my  friend  and  class-mate 
John  Mclntyre  presiding  over  this  honorable  body  of  men. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  be  put  before  the  people 
for  a  much  higher  office  in  the  near  future.  John  intended 
to  become  a  quiet,  easy-going-  farmer- and  was  making  quite 
a  success  in  this  direction,  but  he  listened  to  the  fiatteries  of 
his  friends  and  at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  poli- 
tics where  I  hardly  know  what  will  become  of  him. 

Having  finished  my  business  for  the  company  iu  Columbia 
I  set  out  for  Allendale,  that  beautiful  and  historic  town  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  State.  I  was  v/elcomed  at  the  depot 
by  my  old  friend  "Judge"  All.  "Judge"  has  at  last  de- 
veloped into  a  fairly  stalwart  man.  Although  he  was  the 
baby  of  the  class,  yet  we  all  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of 
sound  bottom,  and  speaking  of  sound  bottom  naturall}^  causes 
one  to  think  of  horses.  "Judge"  is  a  great  man  for  horses 
and  keeps  some  of  the  fastest.  I  had  the  pleasure  while 
there  of  taking  a  ride  behind  that  famous  trotter  of  his  v\/hich 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  New  Orleans  last  summer. 
"Judge"  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  dealer  in  fine  horse 
flesh.  One  afternoon  he  and  I  went  out  for  a  drive  into  the 
country.  After  having  gone  some  distance  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  furious  storm  and  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
from  the  raging  elements  in  a  beautiful  country  dwelling  by 
the  wayside.  We  were  taken  in  and  treated  to  the  best  in 
the  house  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bill  Fair.  Bill  uncorked  his 
most  choice  jug  of  sparkling  cider  and  we  spent  a  jolly  even- 
ing talking  over  old  times.  Next  morning  we  returned  to 
Allendale,  and  I  found  awaiting  me  there  a  letter  from 
"Punch"  Goodlett.  After  casually  mentioning  some  of  his 
latest  deals,  investments  in  railroad  stocks,  and  something 
on  the  side  about  how  good-looking  a  certain  lady  thought 
he  was;  he  said  that  he  had  been  quite  sick  for  some  time  as 
a  result  of  over-work  and  had  been  forced  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness,   He  has  been  staying  for  a  month  pr  two  at  his  couu" 
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try  home  near  Greenville,  where  be  is  attended  in  his  illness 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Willie  T.  Jones,  Jr.  Willie  has  fully  es- 
tablished his  reputation  throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  medical  profession. 

From  Allendale  I  set  out  for  Spartanburg.  On  arriving 
at  my  destination,  I  was  taken  suddenly  with  a  violent  tooth- 
ache and  went  up  street  in  quest  of  a  dentist.  My  eye  was 
at  once  attracted  by  a  sign-board  with  this  inscription, 
"W.  C.  Herbert,  Dentist.  Up  Stairs."  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  in  the  office  of  my  old  class-mate.  Having  removed 
the  pain  in  my  tooth  by  breaking  out  about  half  of  my  jaw- 
bone, fracturing  my  skull,  and  dislocating  my  neck,  he  sat 
down  to  enjoy  a  cigar  with  me  and  recall  our  school  days. 
We  were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  our  convcrsatioji  by  a 
newcomer  who  proved  to  be  Oscar  Chapman.  On  my  in- 
quiring what  was  the  matter  with  his  teeth,  he  said  that  he 
had  just  dropped  in  to  pa}*-  for  his  new  set,  as  he  had  lost  a 
part  of  his  original  set  in  a  fight  with  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Spartanburg  Graded  Schools,  of  which  he  has  been  for 
some  time  Superintendent.  On  the  following  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  McWhirter  &  Clark,  which  stated  among  other 
things,  that  P.  W.  Bethea  had  been  accorded  his  proper 
place  among  the  journalists  of  that  metropolis.  P.  W- 's 
career  as  a  journalist  has  been  marked  with  great  success. 
While  strolling  up  towards  the  campus  one  morning,  I  met 
Ed.  Plardin.  Of  course  you  all  know  that  he  was  made 
Bishop  a  few  years  since.  Kd.  has  neither  lost  anything  in 
stature  nor  rotundity  and  is  the  "biggest"  Bishop  in  the 
South.  I  reached  the  campus  in  time  for  chapel  and  was 
treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Sahara  and  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  jungles,  by  C.  L. 
Smith,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  mission  there  among 
the  savages  for  a  much  needed  vacation.  From  all  reports 
he  is  doing  a  great  work  among  the  heathen.  When  he  had 
finished  I  was  very  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  also 
with  Chalmers  Daniel,  who  had  been  for  a  few  years  entitled 
to  a  seat  upon  the  rostrum  as  assistant  professor  of  Latiu 
and  instructor  in  the  gymnasium. 


W,  M.  FAIR 
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In  all  my  travels  I  could  never  account  for  my  continued 
inability  to  find  a  trace  of  Miss  Marie  Tarboux.  Having 
made  special  inquiry  concerning  her,  1  found  that  I  would 
have  to  inquire  for  her  by  another  name,  Mrs.  Blank.  Her 
rare  virtues  and  lady-like  qualities  were  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  opposite  sex  that  she  was  finally  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  inevitable. 

And  this  is  all  the  four  and  twenty?  They  are  now 
launched  out  on  "I^ife's  unresting  sea."  Have  I  made  too 
much  of  them?  Let  time  be  the  judge.  Watch  them  as 
they  rise  and  fall  and  rise  again  to  struggle  on.  Watch  them 
as  they  knock  at  the  door  of  every  profession  and  occupa- 
tion; see  them  admitted  one  after  another,  and  finally  watcli 
them  as  they  mount  to  the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder  of 
fame.  Why  not?  This  world  is  what  we  make  it.  It 
spreads  its  broad  panoram^a  out  before  us.  Various  colored 
scenes  meet  our  gaze  in  every  direction.  Some  lure  us  on, 
others  repel  us;  some  are  enticing,  others  revolting.  How 
shall  we  choose?  Shall  vv^e  choose  that  which  gives  us  most 
pleasure  for  that  w^hich  yields  most  gold?  Let  us  choose 
that  which  will  uplift  humanity  at  large  and  give  to  us  a 
life  worth  living. 

J.  P.  Lane. 


E^tai)1isbed 
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H  Correction.  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled,  "A  History  of 
the  Journal,"  by  the  editor.  The  initial  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  read  thus :  '  'It  was  not  until  October  of 
the  year  1888  that  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  C.  B.  Smith, 
then  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  sufSciently 
to  pass  concurrent  resolutions  by  the  student  body  as  to  the 
advisability  of  publishing  a  college  magazine  at  Y/oftord. " 
In  the  place  of  C.  B.  Smith  should  be  substituted  A*.  Coke 
Smith,  now  one  of  the  Southern  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  wuth  difficulty  tha.t  the  editor 
ascertainecl  all  the  information  contained  in  this  sketch  and 
he  is  sur-prised  at  there  not  occurring  more  mistakes  than 
the  one  in  question.  However,  we  are  glad  to  correct  this 
one,  and  should  any  of  the  alumni  discover  another,  we 
would  be  delighted  to  Ijave  our  attention  called  to  the  fact, 


0 


Bditoriai. 


Sunirnct*  In  the  Local  Department  of  this  issue  are 
Base-Bali,  printed  the  last  rules  adoi^ted  by  the  Southern 
Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association  relative 
to  x^laying  summer  base-hall.  The  boys  who  are  expecting 
to  try  for  the  team  next  year  should  read  them  with  es- 
X^ecial  care.  Moreover,  they  should  study  each  rule  singly 
and  con  it  o'er  and  o'er,  for  it  will  save  many  an  embarrass- 
ment at  the  coming  base-ball  season.  Then,  too,  every  one 
who  can  make  team  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  college  to 
further  the  advancement  of  athletics  in  his  school.  By 
sheer  negligence  and  carelessness  to  these  rules  he  may  be- 
come ineligible  to  his  college  team,  and  he  will  not  only  de- 
X^rive  himself  of  many  pleasant  experiences  p^nd  tours  which 
will  accompany  his  election,  but  he  does  his  college  com- 
munity an  injustice  also.  So  let  every  candidate,  particu- 
larly, comi)rehend  all  these  regulations  in  order  that  we 
may  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm  in  athletics  as  manifested 
at  Wofford  during  the  years  of  '99  and  '00. 

o         »  • 

C^offovd^S  Some  distinguished  educators  think  that 

Ov^tovy  ^1116  of  late  years  the  enthusiastic  interest  in 
and  the  halo  of  glory  cast  around  the 
champion  of  the  "gridiron"  or  the  "star  twirler"  of  the 
base-ball  diam_ond,  has  gone  a  great  way  in  stripping  the 
laurel  crown  from  the  brow  of  the  old-time  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  who  rolled  forth  his  eloquence  in  thundering  peals 
to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  dared  oppose  him  in  the 
literary  society,  and  strutted  among  his  companions,  uni- 
versally looked  up  to  and  admired ;  but  if  those  educators 
could  have  seen  the  reception  which  the  Senior  Class  of 
Wofford  extended  to  their  classmate,  Mr.  K.  K.  Hardin,  on 
his  return  from  Greenwood  where,  on  the  29th  of  April,  he 
won  the  State  oratorical  contest,  they  would  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  over-hasty  in  their  judgment. 
Certain  it  is  that  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  on  the 
campus  and,  if  the  gentleman  in  question  had  been  so  mind- 
ed, he  could  have  strutted  about  as  his  prototypes  did  ir^ 
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days  of  yoro.  But  this  pompousness  of  bearing  and  over- 
strained eloquence  of  speech  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
college  orator  of  the  ijresent  day.  Nowadays  the  college 
professor  is  discouraging  the  silver-tongued  orator  or  mere 
rhetorician  and  is  bringing  to  the  front  the  man  who  has 
some  facts  to  state  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  stylo.  It  was 
to  listen  to  this  kind  of  oratory  that  an  unusual  number  of 
cultured  and  refined  people,  from  all  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, gathered  in  the  courthouse  at  Greenwood  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April  past. 

The  courthouse  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  crowd 
was  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  people.  Six  colleges  v/ere 
represented,  viz.  :  Furman,  Clinton,  Newberry,  Clemson, 
Erskine  and  Wofford.  The  speeches  were  unusually  good 
and  were  very  much  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Mr.  K.  K. 
Hardin  won  first  place  ])y  almost  five  points,  while  Mr. 
J.  M.  Daniels  won  second  place.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
stood:  Mr.  Hardin,  Wofford's  representative,  89^;  Mr. 
Daniels,  Furman 's  representative,  84^.  The  continued 
applause  of  the  audience  show^ed  conclusively  that  the 
people  apx^roved  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The  subject 
of  Mr.  Hardin's  speech  was,  "The  Eeign  of  Lawlessness." 
We  feel  confident  that  South  Carolina  will  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Southern  Inter-state  Oratorical  Contest,  to  be 
held  July  29th. 

The  State  Oratorical  Contest  Association  is  six  years  old 
and  first  place  has  been  won  respectively  by  Clemson  once, 
Erskine  once,  Furman  twice  and  Wofford  twice.  It  was 
won  for  Wofford  by  A.  Morrison  in  1901.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good-natured  rivalry  manifested  in  these  contests, 
and  the  premium  which  they  set  upon  oratory  is  doing  no 
little  good  in  stimulating  the  minds  of  the  students  in  this 
direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  colleges  of  the  State 
will  take  more  and  mere  interest  in  each  succeeding  contest. 

®    ®  « 

Yak*       Again  the  mighty  wheel  of  time  has  sped  on  in  its 
never  ceasing  course,  and  with  this  number  the  im- 
mediate board  severs    its  connection  with  the  Journal. 
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Only  nine  months  have  passed  since  the  present  staff  assumed 
control  of  the  literary  organ  of  the  college.  Many  have  been 
the  toils  and  trials  that  we  have  experienced,  but  every  editor 
has  endeavored  to  do  his  duty.  We  confess  that  we  have 
made  mistakes — for  mark  the  perfect  man,  there  is  none — 
but  our  worthy  successor  must  profit  by  them  or  else  there 
is  no  progress.  He  must,  as  the  poet  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it, 

"Rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things. ' ' 

Last  year  there  was  no  little  trouble  in  balancing  the 
books  of  the  outgoing  business  manager  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  do  so  before  leaving  college,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  any  friction  this  year  as  our  business  manager 
will  make  his  report  to  the  Journal  committee  in  a  few 
days.  The  financial  department  of  the  Journal  has  been 
very  skillfully  conducted  and  we  wish  to  commend  the 
business  managers  for  the  efficient  service  they  have  thus 
rendered. 

To  the  students  who  have  so  loyally  contributed  to  its 
pages,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  in  the  name 
of  the  Journal  for  the  kind  patronage  you  have  given  us, 
and  pray  that  you  give  your  hearty  co-operation  to  the 
staff-elect.  In  the  incoming  Board  we  repose  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  worth,  and  believe  with  the 
support  of  the  feilow-students,  they  will  get  out  one  of  the 
best  college  magazines  published  in  the  South.  We  hope 
for  them  unbounded  success. 

Every  one  well  knows  that  the  end  of  any  succession  of 
events  is  ever  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  but 
there  are  times,  of  late,  when  our  hearts  leap  up  like  a 
mighty  ocean  billow  and  our  souls  refuse  comfort.  But 
alas  and  alack !  Our  course  is  ended,  and  with  the  words 
of  one  of  our  predecessors,  we  hand  over  the  editorial  quill 
to  our  successor : 
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'  'The  Monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
Which  on  his  head  so  late  hath  been ; 
The  bride-groom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  own  but  yester  e'en; 
The  mollier  may  forget  the  babe 
Which  played  so  sweetly  round  her  knee; 
But  forget  thee  will  I  ne'er,  Wofford, 
And  all  that  thou  has  been  to  me." 


ExGlpangG  0Gpartrr)Bnh. 


R.  O.  LAWTON,  Editor 


The  Trinity  Archive  is  a  good  coilege  periodical — one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  South,  and  one  that  can  generally  he 
depended  upon.  Some  college  magazines  are  like  cotton 
futures — they  go  up  and  down — but  the  Archive  holds  its 
own  pretty  well.  The  last  issue  has  a  pleasant  numher  of 
l^leasing  stories,  essays  and  poems,  all  of  which  refie<fl  credit 
upon  the  hoys  and  the  college.  Notable  among  the  essays 
is  a  most  charming  and  thoughtful  essa,y  on  "Poe's  Life  at 
the  University  of  Virginia."  To  begin  with,  the  writer 
narrows  himself  down  to  a  special  phase  of  the  nation's 
"greatest  po'etic  genius'  "  life  and  worl:,  and  doesn't  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  a  few  pages  of  a  college  jour- 
nal. This  is  suggestingly  improving,  and  should  be  prac- 
ticed more  by  embryonic  literary  aspirants,  who  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  coilege 
world  will  put  on  mourning  if  they  don't  cover  the  whole 
of  a  man's  life  in  one  warped  essay.  The  essay  is  also  care- 
fully gotten  up  and  shows  a  degree  of  conscientious  study. 
Then  it  is  interesting  in  that  it  selects  those  things  that  are 
most  important  and  calculated  to  interest  the  college  reader 
most.  The  writer  gives  incidentally  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  X3aragraph  on  the  then  existing  life  and  character 
of  the  classic  university,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
sons  of  Virginia  and  her  sister  States.  The  poem  following 
is  entitled,  "Applied  Mathematics,"  and  closes  very  dra- 
matically with  this  sentence :  '  'You  ought  to  know  that  two 

straight  lines  (referring  to  his  arms)  can  not  enclose  a  

space."  It  is  a  half  humorous,  half  witty  poem  that  ig 
respectable  chiefly  on  account  of  its  brightness. 

"Five  Points  of  View  "  is  a  strong  story  mingled  with 
those  ingredients  that  make  up  a  good  essay.  It  gives  us 
a  look  into  the  much  discussed  and  threadbare  negro  prob- 
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lem,  but  it  is  presented  in  new  clothes  and  new  form.  The 
writer  gives  a  concrete  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
He  is  rather  dogmatic  at  times,  however,  that  is,  for  a 
student. 

"To  Sir  John  Suckling"  is  a  poem  callins:  the  singer 
back  to  us,  which  is  a  very  opportune  idea,  by  the  way,  in 
this  age  when  the  poetic  heartbeat  of  the  nation  is  grow- 
ing slow. 

The  last  issue  of  Tlie  Carolinian  is  an  improvement  on 
the  past  issues.  This  one  is  a  fine  issue,  being  filled  with 
well-balanced  and  attractive  matter  of  all  kinds.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imj^ly  that  the  Carolinian  is  not  a  first-class 
magazine  when  we  say  that  the  i^ast  issues  were  not  as  good 
as  this.  What  we  should  have  said  is  that  this  is  the  best 
issue  of  the  year,  all  being  good  and  up  to  the  best  standard  of 
college  journalism.  The  first  poem,  entitled,  "The  Dance 
of  the  Stars,"  is  a  French  translation  which  is  a  worthy 
piece  of  work.  In  these  times,  when  there  is  so  much 
"jack"  riding  by  jacks,  it  is  rather  relieving  to  meet  an 
original  and  careful  and  accurate  translation  by  a  student. 
"When  I  Awoke,"  is  an  extremely  novel  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  narrative.  After  a  continued  sleep  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  writer  wakes  and  finds  himself  in  a  strange 
land  among  strange  people  who  have  strange  ideas  and 
habits.  High-heel  slippers  and  several  other  common  nui- 
sances have  been  abolished  and  it  is  more  or  less  a  Utopian 
dawn.  The  story  is  well  planned  and  has  its  share  of  orig- 
inality. "Materialistic  Tendencies"  is  an  essay  which  has 
a  deal  of  good  thought,  mingled  with  a  morose  student's 
pessimism.  His  observations  are  timely,  but  they  are 
gloomily  so.  He  pictures  only  the  dark  side  of  the  nation, 
being  sadly  oblivious  to  the  brighter  side.  We  are  not  quite 
so  bad  off  as  we  think  we  are,  and  the  wires  of  human  and 
national  sympathy  have  never  been  so  charged  with  currents 
of  love. 

The  other  magazines  that  have  come  to  our  table  are 
comparatively  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  a  certain  con- 
scious growth.  We  believe  a  college  echo  should  have  ideals 
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'  'The  Monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
Which  on  his  head  so  late  hath  been ; 
The  bride-groom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  own  but  yester  e'en; 
The  molher  may  forget  the  babe 
Which  played  so  sweetly  round  her  knee 
But  forget  thee  will  I  ne'er,  Wofford, 
And  all  that  thou  has  been  to  me. ' ' 


ExclpangG 


0BparbrT)Bnb. 


R.  O.  LA.WTON,  Editor 


The  Trinity  Archive  is  a  good  college  periodical — one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  South,  and  one  that  can  generally  he 
depended  npon.  Some  college  magazines  are  like  cotton 
futures — they  go  up  and  down — but  the  Archive  holds  its 
own  pretty  well.  The  last  issue  has  a  pleasant  number  of 
l)leasing  stories,  essays  and  poems,  all  of  which  refle<5l  credit 
upon  the  boys  and  the  college.  Notable  among  the  essays 
is  a  most  charming  and  thoughtful  essay  on  "Poe's  Life  at 
the  University  of  Virginia."  To  begin  with,  the  writer 
narrows  himself  down  to  a  special  phase  of  the  nation's 
"greatest  pontic  genius'  "  life  and  w^ork,  and  doesn't  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  a  few  pages  of  a  college  jour- 
nal. This  is  suggestingly  improving,  and  should  be  prac- 
ticed more  by  embryonic  literary  aspirants,  who  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  college 
world  will  put  on  mourning  if  they  don't  cover  the  whole 
of  a  man's  life  in  one  warped  essay.  The  essay  is  also  care- 
fully gotten  up  and  shows  a  degree  of  conscientious  study. 
Then  it  is  interesting  in  that  it  selects  those  things  that  are 
most  important  and  calculated  to  interest  the  college  reader 
most.  The  writer  gives  incidentally  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  paragraph  on  the  then  existing  life  and  character 
of  the  classic  university,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
sons  of  Virginia  and  her  sister  States.  The  poem  following 
is  entitled,  "Applied  Mathematics,"  and  closes  very  dra- 
matically with  this  sentence :  '  'You  ought  to  know  that  two 

straight  lines  (referring  to  his  arms)  can  not  enclose  a  

space."  It  is  a  half  humorous,  half  witty  poem  that  ig 
respectable  chiefly  on  account  of  its  brightness. 

' '  Five  Points  of  View  "  is  a  strong  story  mingled  with 
those  ingredients  that  make  up  a  good  essay.  It  gives  us 
a  look  into  the  much  discussed  and  threadbare  negro  prob- 
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lem,  but  it  is  presented  in  new  clothes  and  new  form.  The 
writer  gives  a  concrete  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
He  is  rather  dogmatic  at  times,  however,  that  is,  for  a 
student. 

"To  Sir  John  Suckling"  is  a  poem  calling  the  singer 
back  to  us,  which  is  a  very  opportune  idea,  by  the  way,  in 
this  age  when  the  poetic  heartbeat  of  the  nation  is  grow- 
ing slow. 

The  ,last  issue  of  Tlie  Carolinian  is  an  improvement  on 
the  past  issues.  This  one  is  a  fine  issue,  being  filled  with 
well-balanced  and  attractive  matter  of  all  kinds.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imx)ly  that  the  Carolinian  is  not  a  first-class 
magazine  when  we  say  that  the  i)ast  issues  w^ere  not  as  good 
as  this.  What  we  should  have  said  is  that  this  is  the  best 
issue  of  the  year,  all  being  good  and  up  to  the  best  standard  of 
college  journalism.  The  first  poem,  entitled,  *'The  Dance 
of  the  Stars,"  is  a  French  translation  which  is  a  worthy 
piece  of  work.  In  these  times,  when  there  is  so  much 
"jack"  riding  by  jacks,  it  is  rather  relieving  to  meet  an 
original  and  careful  and  accurate  translation  by  a  student. 
"When  I  Awoke,"  is  an  extremely  novel  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  narrative.  After  a  continued  sleep  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  writer  w^akes  and  finds  himself  in  a  strange 
land  among  strange  jpeople  who  have  strange  ideas  and 
habits.  High-heel  slippers  and  several  other  common  nui- 
sances have  been  abolished  and  it  is  more  or  less  a  Utopian 
dawn.  The  story  is  well  planned  and  has  its  share  of  orig- 
inality. "Materialistic  Tendencies"  is  an  essay  which  has 
a  deal  of  good  thought,  mingled  with  a  morose  student's 
pessimism.  His  observations  are  timely,  but  they  are 
gloomily  so.  He  pictures  only  the  dark  side  of  the  nation, 
being  sadly  oblivious  to  the  brighter  side.  We  are  not  quite 
so  bad  off  as  w^e  think  we  are,  and  the  wires  of  human  and 
national  sympathy  have  never  been  so  charged  with  currents 
of  love. 

The  other  magazines  that  have  come  to  our  table  are 
comparatively  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  a  certain  con- 
scious growth.  We  believe  a  college  echo  should  have  ideals 


EXCHANGIS 


and  aspirations  as  well  as  an  individual,  and  should  rise  by 
its  failures  and  the  failures  of  its  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  by  their  suggestions.  We  have  constantly  striven  to  be 
un'^iased  and  just  in  our  criticisms  and  commendations, 
realizing  that  nothing  personal  or  partisan  should  play  any 
part.  It  has  given  us  genuine  pleasure  to  review  the  pages 
of  our  sister  journals,  and  also  to  imbibe  suggestions  and 
helps  from  them.  Possibly  there  is  one  single  thing  that 
needs  an  explanation.  During  the  Exchange  Editor's  indis- 
position the  Editor-in-Chief,  in  a  playful  mood,  with  no  evil 
intentions  whatever,  clipped  an  invitation  that  was  sent  out 
by  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Columbia  Female  College  and 
imblished  it  under  the  head  of  Exchanges.  Of  course  there 
was  no  legitimate  ground  for  so  doing,  but  we  assure  the 
young  ladies  of  that  famous  institution  that  no  harm  was 
meant  and  are  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  apologize  for 
the  indiscretion. 


^lumni  0BparbmBnb, 

E.  F.  McWHIRTER.  Editor 


Class  of  1895. 

J.  J.  Cantey  is  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  M.  Creitzberg  has  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

William  Coleman  has  been  made  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Whitmire,  S.  C. 

T.  C.  Covington  is  teaching. 

W.  J.  Crosland  is  a  prominent  physician  of  Bennetts- 
ville,  S.  C. 

A.  H.  Dagnall  is  a  member  of  the  Anderson  bar  and  also 
a  magistrate. 

J.  C.  Daniel  teaches  school. 

F.  E.  Dibble  has  the  x^osition  of  superintendent  of  the 
graded  schools  at  Blacksburg. 

W.  Gr.  Duncan  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business,  doing  work 
for  the  CaT3ital  City  Mills  of  Columbia.  He  has  also  recently 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife. 

A.  M.  DuPre  is  head  master  and  instructor  in  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  Wofford  College  Fitting  School,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C. 

G.  W.  Fooshe  has  gone  into  the  newspaper  business,  being 
now  connected  with  the  Evening  Scimitar  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

W.  J.  Gaines  can  not  be  found. 

B.  H.  Henderson  holds  the  oS.ce  of  Probate  Judge  of 
Georgetown  County. 

S.  C.  Hodges  runs  a  drug  store  in  Greenwood. 
J,  P.  Hollis,  after  having  taken  a  course  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins, is  now  teaching. 
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J.  B.  Humbert  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  cotton  mill 
at  Honea  Path,  S.  C. 

G.  C.  Leonard  fills  the  Methodist  pulpit  at  Fountain  Inn, 
being  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  Conference. 

J.  F.  Lyon  belongs  to  the  Abbeville  bar. 
S.  J.  McCoy  farms  and  teaches  school  in  Berkley  County. 
S.  H.  McGhee  occupies  the  position  of  bank  president  at 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 

H.  H.  Newton  runs  a  merchandise  establishment  and 
farms  at  Blenheim,  S.  C. 

W.  W.  Nickels  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing the  youth  of  our  land. 

J.  O.  Norton  edits  a  newspaper  at  Conway,  in  Horry 
County,  S.  C. 

J.  R.  Rogers  practices  dentistry  at  Dillon,  S.  C. 

B.  B.  Sellers  is  tilling  the  soil  in  Marion  County. 

H.  J.  Shoemaker  runs  the  Palmetto  Book  Store  in  Spar- 
tanburg and  also  conducts  a  farm  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 

F.  H.  Shuler  belongs  to  the  S.  C.  Conference. 

R.  E.  L.  Smith  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Cross  Anchor' 
S.  C. 

W.  F.  Stackhouse  has  become  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Marion  bar. 

B.  W.  Wait  practices  law  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

W.  H.  Wannamaker,  after  having  taught  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, N.  C,  is  now  in  Germany,  preparing  himself  more 
thoroughly  for  professorship. 

J.  E.  Warnook  does  the  medical  practice  of  "All"  in 
Allendale,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Wiggins,  after  having  served  a  while  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  graded  school  at  Denmark,  S.  C,  now  has  a 
position  of  cashier  in  a  bank  at  the  same  place. 

M.  C.  Woods  practices  law  in  Marion. 

J.  W.  Boyd. 


Local  DeporhmGrh 


S  IMPS  ox  F.  CAXXON,  Editor 


Dr.  Caflisics  Seventy-Ninth  Birthday. 

'  'Those  who  were  present  in  the  auditorium  of  Wofford 
College  yesterday  morning  when  the  students  gathered  for 
chapel  service,  will  scarcely  forget  the  events  of  that  short 
twenty  minutes,  however  dim  the  memory  of  the  sm-round- 
ing  hours  may  grow  with  the  rnsh  of  years.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  to  the  eye  that  the  occasion  was  extraor- 
dinary— the  memhers  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body 
were  in  their  accustomed  places,  but  there  was  reason  why 
the  routine  on  Vrofford's  campus  should  be  broken  on  the 
4th  of  May.  On  that  day  seventy-nine  years  before  James 
H.  Carlisle  was  born,  and  faculty  and  students  found  in 
those  seventy-nine  years  ample  justification  for  turning 
aside  to  mark  the  day  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wofc'ord  College. 

"When  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  James  W.  Kilgo,  had 
read  the  morning  lesson  and  offered  the  morning  prayer, 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Lawton,  of  the  senior  class,  came  upon  the 
platform  bearing  in  his  hand  a  gold-headed  cane.  Facing 
the  student  body,  he  said,  in  part :  *  I  want  to  say  that  to 
my  mind  it  means  something  for  a  man  to  live  such  a  life 
and  do  such  great  things  and  exert  such  an  infiuence  that 
every  man  who  touches  him  is  uplifted  and  ennobled  as  a 
result.  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  student 
here  this  morning  and  all  who  have  gone  before,  when  I  say 
that  the  one  for  whom  this  gift  is  intended  is  such  a  man^ 
I  think  the  students  should  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that  when  the  vote  was  taken  to  determine  who  would  con- 
tribute to  the  purchase  of  this  token,  there  was  not  a  single 
hand  that  was  not  raised  in  joyful  willingness. ' 

"Then  turning  to  Dr.  Carlisle,  he  continued:   'Dr.  Car_ 
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lislo,  you  know,  sir,  liov\r  much  .tho  students  of  Wofford 
College  and  Wofford  Fitting  School  lovo  you.  You  know 
that  there  is  a  place  sot  aside  in  our  hearts  that  is  dedicated 
to  7,^ou.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  this.  My  xrurpose  this 
morning  is  to  present  to  you  this  cane,  which  is  a  token  of 
remembrance  from  the  students  of  the  College  and  the  Fit- 
ting School,  on  your  birthday.  You  Vv^ill  find,  besides  the 
inscription  on  this,  some  unwritten  v/ords  which  exi:»ross 
our  lovo  and  appreciation. ' 

"Dr.  Carlisle  advanced  to  the  reading  desk,  and  v/ith 
bowed  head  w^aited  till  the  applause  was  past.  When  he  had 
found  voice,  he  said :  '  If  I  could  make  a  speech  under  such 
cirounistanees,  you  Vv  ould  think  less  of  me  and  I  should  think 
less  of  myself.  A  few  days  ago  I  vvms  walking  across  the 
campus,  when  I  recalled  that  sixty  years  ago  I  graduated. 
Add  sixty  to  1904  and  what  changes  will  have  taken  place- 
The  most  of  my  colleagues  of  former  years  are  lying  in 
some  cemetery  plot.  A  few  years  at  most  and  I  shall  be 
ying  with  them,  In  j^ears  to  come  some  old  Wofiord  boy 
may  approach  the  spot,  and  it  may  be  brush  aside  the  weeds. 
If  he  shall  say,  as  he  looks  down  at  the  mound :  '  'He  meant 
to  do  me  good, ' '  I  think  I  shall  rest  as  peacefully  as  if  I  w^ere 
lying  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  gratitude  of  men  over- 
whelms me.  I  have  often  been  humbled  by  words  of  kind- 
ness from  my  friends.  They  must  have  seen  not  the  act,  but 
what  was  intended.  God  bless  the  professors  and  students 
of  Wofford  College. ' 

"Vfhen  Dr.  Carlisle  was  seated,  amid  the  deep  emotion  of 
faculty  and  students,  President  Snyder  rose  and  said :  'We  are 
getting  ready  to  celebrate  fifty  years  of  history.  As  we  look 
at  what  W^offord  College  has  been  and  is,  we  must  say  that 
*here  are  many  other  institutions  richer  in  material  equix)- 
ment  and  endowment,  but  none  of  them  have  had  Dr.  Carlisle, 
and  in  the  fifty  years  of  the  great  life  that  he  has  poured 
into  the  College,  we  count  ourselves  the  richest  of  them  all. 
The  endowment  of  his  lofty  character  and  inspiring  example 
is  ours.  And  the  faculty  desire  to  set  aside  this  day  that 
they  and  the  students  of  the  college  may  think  with  loving 
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gratitude  and  high  aiypreciation  and  deep  reverence  of  vv^hat 
this  christian  scholar  and  princely  gentleman  has  been  and 
is  to  us.  In  doing  this  we  honor  ourselves,  not  hiin,  and 
we  beg  that  he  accept  this  -poor  tribute  as  but  an  inadequate 
expression  of  our  love,'  "- — Spartanhury  Herald. 


The  Sophomofe  Exhibition* 

The  annual  Sox)homore  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  College 
Auditorium  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  3rd.  The  entire  pro- 
gram was  ca.rried  out  with  great  success  and  the  young 
men  deserve  great  credit  for  the  v-ay  in  which  they  carried 
out  the  affair. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Watson  opened  the  exercises  with  a  short 
prayer,  after  which  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Spartan- 
burg County,  delivered  a  splendid  oration  on  ''The  Sur- 
render at  Ax3pomattox  " 

Mr,  J.  R.  Lyles  of  Oconee  County  sijoke  of  "The  Jew — 
Past  and  Present. ' ' 

Mr.  M.  T.  Wharton,  of  Richland  County  delivered  a  fine 
selection  on  '  'The  Republic  That  Never  Retreats. ' ' 

'  'Our  Country,  Past  and  Present, ' '  was  delivered  in  a  very 
forceful  manner  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Guilds  of  Berkeley  Couuty. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening,  took 
for  his  oration  a  fitting  tribute  paid  to  John  Ruskin.  Mr- 
Mitchell  is  from  Aiken  (^ounty  and  showed  that  he  w^as 
perfectly  familiar  with  his  si^eech  and  spoke  in  an  easy 
manner. 

A  perfectly  grand  reception  w^as  held  in  the  two  society 
halls  after  the  speakers  w^ere  through  to  which  many  of  the 
younger  set  remained. 

The  class  of  1906  showed  that  they  knew  what  good 
speaking  is,  and  they  fully  came  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  preceding  classes.  Mr.  Huger  Richardson  of  Anderson 
presided  in  a  graceful  manner. 
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Om  Next  Yea/s  Staff* 

The  staff  for  tlio  Journal  to  servo  tlirongtiout  next  year 
has  been  selected  and  is  composed  of  the  following  men : 
Mr.  J,  H.  Hamel,  Editor-in-Chief ;  M.  A.  Conneley,  Business 
Manager;  J.  M.  Ariail,  Literary  Editor;  E.  C.  Dye,  Alumni 
Editor;  W.  D.  Roberts,  Local  Editor;  J.  C.  Boyd,  Exchange 
Editor;  J.  0.  Lylos,  Assistant  Business  Manager;  J.  C. 
Candler,  Assistant  Literary  Editor. 

We  are  leaving  the  Journal  in  good  hands  and  we  feel 
sure  that  these  men  will  make  the  Journal  oven  a  greater 
success  than  the  preceding  staffs  have  done. 


Calhoun  Officers* 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  serve  the 
society  as  officers  during  tlie  ensuing  term.  J,  G.  ^Stabler, 
President;  M.  W.  Brabham,  Vice  President;  E.  C.  Pye, 
First  Critic ;  E.  F.  Brigham,  Second  Critic ;  Frank  Tatum^ 
First  Censor ;  B.  F.  Adden,  Third  Critic;  C.  B.  Galloway, 
Second  Censor;  H,  L.  Watson,  Secretary',  and  William 
White,  Corresponding  Secretary, 


Pfcstcn  Oificcfs* 

W.  D.  Roberts,  President;  A.  D.  Batts,  Vice  President; 
L.  A.  Duncan,  First  Critic;  J.  P.  Stockman,  Second  Critic; 
M.  W.  Meadows,  First  Censor;  Ray  Darant,  Second  Censor; 
Huger  Richardson,  Recording  Secretary ;  C.  L.  Macfadden, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Messrs.  Candler,  Wofford  and  Stabler  have  been  selected 
as  speakers  for  the  oratorical  contest  next  year,  to  repre- 
sent the  Calhoun  Literary  Society. 

Messrs.  Hamel,  Guilds  and  Kilgo  have  been  elected  by 
the  Preston  Society  as  representatives  on  the  oratorical 
contest  for  next  year. 
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We  were  all  glad  to  see  Mr.  Kay  Brabham  of  the  class  of 
'03  on  the  cami)iis  during  the  early  part  of  last  month. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  spent  a  few  days  at  Carolina  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  YoTing  Men's  Christian  Association  during  the 
second  week  in  May. 

In  chapel  one  day  last  week  while  Mr.  Hardin  was  call- 
ing the  roll  he  accidentally  called  out  Lawton  S.  Well, 
everybody  knew  very  well  that  there  were  only  two  Law- 
tons — T.  and  R.  So  several  boys  were  anxious  to  find  out 
if  another  I^awton  has  escaped  from  the  asylum.  But  upon 
asking  Lawton  B.  Vv^ho  his  new  kinsman  was  he  said  blush- 
ingly,  "That's  my  girl's  name." 

Below  we  give  a  sample  of  Mr.  J.  P.  L — 's  20th  century 
English.  "Vv'e  aint  going  to  study  no  review  no  how." 
It  is  said  by  his  friends  that  he  is  now  writing  his  thesis 
for  the  chair  of  English  in  some  M — r — n  County  school. 


The  Senior  Cup— '*/04/^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  gi  ve  to  the  first  member  of  the  class  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  son,  a  handsome  silver  cup. 
The  meeting  at  which  this  motion  was  brought  up  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  one  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 
Every  member  of  the  class  has  resolved  in  his  heart  to  win, 
for  it  is  to  be  a  handsome  thing. 


Limestone  or  Wofford? 

We  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  which  college  Mr.  Chal- 
mers Daniel  is  attending.  Limestone  or  Wofford.  All  dur- 
ing this  year  he  has  been  spending  one  week  at  Gaffney  and 
the  next  week  at  Spartanburg,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  solicitation  to  the  boys  as  to  v/hich 
i3astitution  of  learning  he  intended  to  graduate.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  reached,  however :  He  will  get  his  degree  at 
Wofford,  his  finance  from  Limestone. 


IvOCAIy 
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Reception  to  Converse  and  Woffofd  Seniors, 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  19tli.,  at  the  homo  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Barnes,  on  Kast  Main  street,  Miss  Eiila  May  Smith 
of  the  Senior  Class  at  Converse,  entertained  her  class  and 
the  Senior  Class  at  Wofii'ord.  The  beautiful  home  was 
tastily  decorated  with  roses  of  delicate  cream  and  pink. 
The  evening  was  delightfully  spent  and  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  there.  Ices, 
cakes  and  bon  bons  were  served  in  fine  style  by  Misses 
Lucile  Tolleson  and  Essie  Reed.  Those  who  enjoyed  Miss 
Smith's  hospitality  were :  Misses  Alderman,  Boyd,  Eoggs, 
C.  ('lark,  E.  J.  Clark,  Dameron,  Dnnla}),  V.  Copeland, 
Eyrich,  Ford,  Gill,  Outzs,  Pinkston,  Harris,  Jennings, 
Kendrich,  Ligon,  McCarley,  Glass.  Roseborongh,  Simpson, 
Sanders,  Singleton,  M.  Smith,  U.  Smith,  Perkins,  Taggert, 
Temi)leton,  V/are,  Wilson,  Yv'illiamson,  and  Shei)ard  and 
Messrs.  All,  Ariail,  Bethea,  Cannon,  S.  F.,  Goodlett,  Hardin, 
Lawton,  T.  O.  Smith,  Curry,  Herbert,  Daniel.  Messrs. 
Roberts,  Felder  and  Cantoy  of  the  Junior  Class  also  at- 
tended. 


The  Seniors  are  Champions, 

On  Monday  evening,  May  23rd,  the  final  game  of  the 
season  was  played  on  the  college  grounds  between  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  Seniors  v7on  by  the  score  of  9  to 
7.  The  game  throughout  was  a  beautiful  one  and  the 
Seniors  showed  by  their  clever  inlaying  that  they  intended 
to  win  the  championship. 

The  lineup  of  the  champions  is  as  follows:  W.  T.  Jones, 
captain  and  pitcher,  A.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  catcher,  E.  K. 
Hardin,  Jr.,  first  base,  W.  C.  Herbert,  second  base,  J.  A. 
Mclntyre,  third  base,  N.  T.  Clark,  ss.,  C.  B.  Goodlett,  1.  f., 
T.  L.  Cely,  c.  f.,  L.  E.  Cannon,  r.  f. 


Elio^ibility  Reqtfirements. 
The  following  rules  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  give  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  teams,  of  members  of  the  S.I. A.  A.,  and  any 
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H.  N.  Snydkr,  M.  a.,  Ivitt.  D.,  Prest.;  J.  A.  Gamewkli.,  A.  M.,  Sec, 
D.  A.  DuPre,  a.  M.,  Treas. 

CALHOUN  I.ITERARY  SOCIETY. 

T.  O.  Lawton,  President;  P.  W.  Bethea,  Vice-President; 
A.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  First  Critic;  N.  T.  Clark,  Second  Critic; 
J.  A.  Mclntyre,  First  Censor;  L-  P.  Walker,  Third  Critic; 
M.  W.  Brabham,  Second  Censor;  Paul  Brown,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

PRKSTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
President,  C.  Iv.  Smith;  Vice  President,  T.  Iv.  Cely;  First 
^Critic,  I.       Curry;  Second  Critic,  O.  M.  Chapman;  First 
Censor,  K.   K.  Hardin,  Jr.;   Recording  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Boyd;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Betts;  Second  Censor,  J.  C.  Guilds; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  h.  A.  Hartzog. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Editor  in  Chief,  P.  W.  Bethea;  Business  Manager,  I.  E. 
Curry;  I^iterary  Editor,  E.  h.  All;  Exchange  Editor,  R.  O. 
Lawton;  Alumni  Editor,  E.  F.  McWhirter;  Eocal  Editor,  S. 
F.  Cannon;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  M.  A.  Connolly ^ 
Assistant  Eiterary  Editor,  W.  D.  Roberts;Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ed- 
itor, E.  K.  Hardin. 

Y.  M.  c.  A. 

President,  Albert  D.  Betts;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Roberts; 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Anderson;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Mitchell. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President,  R.  O.  Eawton;  Vice  President,  E.  E.  All; 
Secretary,  W.  C  Herbert. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President,  J.  G.  Stabler;  Vice  President,  J.  W.  Boyd. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

President,  Huger  Richardson;  Vice  President,  J.  R.  Eyles. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 
President,  Ray  Durant;  Vice  Presidentj-^C.  McFadden. 
WOFFORD  COLLEGE  ANNUAL. 

Editor-in-Chief,  R.  O.  Eawton;  Business  Managers,  I.  E. 
Curry,  M.  A.  Connolly;  Literary  Editor,  C.  E-  Smith;  Car- 
toon Editor,  J.  P.  Lane;  Art  Editor,  J.  C.  Guilds;  Athletic 
Editors,  M.  W.  Brabham,  J.  C.  Candler;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Edi- 
tor, A.  D.  Betts;  Assistant  Eiterary  Editors,  W.  D.  Roberts, 
«R.  N.  Speigner,  J.  L  Wilson, 


EDWARD  K.  IIAKDIN,  Ju..  E.;itor. 


Another  year  gone !  All  of  its  opportunities  and  possi- 
bilities gone,  never  to  return.  Whether  for  better  or  for 
worse,  it  is  decided.  Those  good  resolutions  we  made  last 
Sei)tember  have  been  carried  out  or  left  unfulfilled.  The 
influence  wo  exerted  over  our  fellow- students  has  passed 
from  our  power  and  can  never  be  recalled  by  us. 

There  is  an  element  of  peculiar  sadness  in  the  ending  of 
anything  that  is  pleasant  or  important.  The  end  of  a  col- 
lege course  or  even  of  a  college  year  is  calculated  to  make  a 
sensible  i3ers9n  do  some  serious  thinking.  Never  again  shall 
this  student  body  meet  together  under  similar  circumstances. 
Never  again  shall  the  relations  existing  among  them  be  the 
same.  E'er  many  years  have  passed,  unless  this  proves  the 
exceptional  case,  death  shall  have  broken  this  band  and 
ihey  shall  be  scattered  ail  over  our  country  and  may  be  the 
world.  There  are  many  of  w^hom  we  had  never  heard  be- 
fore coming  to  college,  who  coming  into  our  lives  have  left 
their  impressions  there  and  are  now  going  out  from  us 
again.  But  their  influences,  the  impressions  of  their 
characters  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  our  characters.  They 
are  there  forever.  And  the  rule  works  both  ways.  .  We  in- 
fluence others  while  others  influence  us. 

One  of  the  greatest  sins  of  the  college  world  is  Lidrff-'erence' 
Indifferent  to  the  influence  he  is  exerting,  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  possibilities  that  he  is  losing,  to  the  ]_3recious  time 
he  is  v/asting ;  indifferent  to  everything  that  is  high  and 
noble  and  uplifting  many  a  student  starts  on  his  downward 
career. 

If  a  young  Freshman  just  entering  college  could  realize 
how  soon  his  college  course  would  be  over,  how  quickly  the 
four  years  are  i)assed  and  gone,  it  would  have  a  great  effect 
on  his  career  as  a  student.    We  wonder  if  it  has  ever  been 
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demonstrated  at  \Yoi¥ord  just  exactly  how  much  a  man  can 
get  out  of  his  college  course  by  doing  his  very  best,  by 
putting  his  whole  life,  his  whole  self  into  it.  Would  it  not 
be  interesting  to  watch  that  man? 

'  'I  watch  the  workman  build  upon  the  building  which  by 
and  by  is  to  soar  into  the  skies,  to  toss  its  pinnacles  up  to 
heaven,  and  I  see  him  looking  up  and  wondering  where 
those  pinnacles  are  to  be,  thinking  how  high  they  are  to  be, 
measuring  the  feet,  wondering  how  they  are  to  be  built, 
and  all  the  time  he  is  cramming  a  rotten  stone  into  the 
building  just  where  he  has  set  to  work.  Let  him  forget  the 
pinnacles  if  he  will,  or  hold  only  the  floating  image  of  them 
in  his  imagination  for  his  inspiration ;  but  the  thing  that  he 
must  do  is  to  put  a  brave,  strong  soul,  an  honest  and  sub- 
stantial life  into  the  building  just  where  he  is  now  at  work. " 

Phillips  Brooks. 

"Character  and  scholarship,  young  gentlemen,  but  char- 
acter before  scholarship. ' ' 

Dr.  Carlisle. 
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A.  C.  CANNON'S  is  tlie  place  to  get  the  best  COAI. 
See  E.  F.  McWHIRTEE,  at  Williams  Cottage 
Our  Agent  at  WoiTorcl  College. 

To  College  Students 

If  you  want  a  First  Ci^ass  job  of  Half  Soling  with  First 
Class  lyeather,  take  your  Shoes  to  K.  J.  HOLWICK,  52  E. 
Main  St.  Bring  your  Umbrellas  you  want  repaired.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  52  E.  Main  St.  East 
of  railroad  crossing. 


DEALER  IN 

Will  keep  rnany  lines  needed  by  the  College  boys.  Best  of  at- 
teution  wjll  be  given  to  all  orders.     Call  and  see  us. 

325  Nortli  Cliurcli  Street. 


A.,        LiVW  &  CO., 

STOCKS  BONDS.  INSURANCE 

6  WATjL  STRKKl',  Sjr'^KTA  N  BURG  ,  C 


O.  MONK 

DEALER  IN 

Harness,  SadrHss,  Bridles,  Leather  of  all  linds 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Sole  Leather  and  Shoe  Na!is 

Remember  the  name  and  place 
 3*7  Morgora  Scgwafe  


I!  I 


if 


keeps  the  best 

in  the  cit}".     Just  in  rear  of  Sp^^^tanburg  National  Bank. 
Special  rates  to  Students. 


Adve;rtisements. 
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DRS.    OELAND    &  THOMSON 

XD  E:;  TSl  T I 1"  &5 

76  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C 

DI?.  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Southwest  Corner  Main  acd  Church  Streets 
,SPaRTANBURG,  S.  C. 

A.  W.  BIBER  &  GO, 

Watch  Inspector  for  the  Southern  Railway, 

LEADING  CONFEOTIONERY  0ARB0NATE:D  DRINKS 

S.  Booker 

^^"cars  stop  at  Becker's  Station^^^^S 
Headquarters  for  Oysters  and  Ice  Cream  in  Season 
Cor.  Main  aud  Church  Sts. 

LITTLE  OEM; 
LITTLE  OEM  RET  A  UR  ANT 

NO.  £5  EAST  MAIlSr  ST\ 

To  Studeats  of  Wofford  College 

If  you  want  a  perfect  fitting  Suit  of  Clothes,  o 
Single  Coat,  pair  of  Trousers  or  Spring  Overcoa^ 
at  the  lowest  price  goods  can  be  sold,  you  can  get 
it  by  calling  on 

HENRY, 

Phone  2512  17  Magnoha  St. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
To  see  my  line  is  to  be  convinced.    All  orders  fully  guaranteed. 

An  up-to-date  line  of  ClOtllilSg,  GeJltS'  FurniSllingS,  Etc.    Call  at 

PRICE'S  CLOTHING  STORE 

Two  Doors  Below  Becker's.  No.  7  West  Main  St. 

Exclusive  Agents  for  B,  &  B.  Collars  and  Cuffs. 
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PRINTING 
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SPAR  TMN  INH 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.  J.  D.  HUMPHRIES,  Proprietor 


This  space  belongs  to 

IDiffiamston  9^emafe  ©offege 

The  well  known  np-country 
Female  College  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conference    :    :  ; 


For  full  information  about  it,  address 

Rev.  S.  LA^4DER,  President, 

Williamston,  S.  C* 


DILLIHGHAM  Ei  i 

BOYD 

Phone  112. 

23  Broad  St. 

Spartanlburg,  s.  c. 

R.  P.  TURNER  &.  COMPANY 


Snccessors  to  A-  TANNER.  W-  M.  KEEKER,  Maaager 

Beef  and  Fish  a  Specialty 

No.  1 2  North  Church  .St         Call  Turner's  Market.  Phone  278 
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WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE 

We  can  offer  you  inducements. 
We  carr}^  the  best  stock  in  town.    We  want  you  to  make  ou 
store,  when  down  town,  your^headquarters. 
We  are  Agents  for  Huyler*  Catidies. 

Public  Square  Heimtsh^s  Drug  Store. 

RIQBY'S  PHARMACY 

'DruffS,    97/ediCincSj    SPcrfumort/,    Uoilei  <^friiclGSj 
C/ffars  and  Smokers*  Soods. 

Mcri'^  so  OA 

Is  just  as  refreshing  in  Winter  as  Cold  Soda  is  in  Summer 
This  season  we  will  serve  all  the  Tempting  Things  :  Hot 
Chocolate,  Beef  Tea,  Tomato  Bouillon,  Hot  Ginger,  Clam 
Bouillon,  Hot  Lemonade,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  Tea  and 
Coffee.  ROWE  ^  ROWE,  Druggists. 

XJF-TO-DATK  OAROER  @friOff> 

Main  street 

Hair  Tonics  and  Face  Creams  a  Specialty 
Hotel  Ar^ryle  Block.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  0. 


For  the  very  highest  grade  of  Barber  Work  come  to  my  shop  about  30 
yards  South  of  Southern  Depot.  For  HAIR  CUTTING  and  SH^fttPOOINQ 
please  come  between  Monday  and  Friday  (if  cooveir?ieat)  as  yon  kcow 
Saturday  is  universal  shaving  day, 

A.  W.  S^EMMONO. 

For  Fine  Hair  Cuttlsig,  Sliavmg  and  Shampooing 

 SEK  

W.  D.  SMITH,  19  Morgan  Square, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  at  all  times. 

Who  is  BOB  MILLER? 

Our  First  Class  Barber  who  cuts  students'  hair  cheaper  than  any  bar- 
ber in  the  city.  Call  and  see  him  at 


Advertisements 
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J.  YOUNG- 

ARTISTIC  TAILOR 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

Alterations  Neatly  Done 

20  Wall  street  Phone  327 

Specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Bye  and  Bar,  and  Kxpert 

Successor  to  H.  R.  GOODEIvL 
Most  Thoroughly  Equipped  Optical  Establishment  in  the  State. 

PSYCHO-PNEUMONIC  GYMNASTICS  at  lialf  price 
for  Students 
Hugh  T.  Shockley. 


Ask  the  Ow 


The  bird  of  Wisdom;  or,  auy  man  who  is  wise, 
will  tell  yon  that  the  swellest,  snappiest  and 
handsomest  line  of 

OJTFO'MDS 

to  be  found  in  the  city  is  ours.  We  cordially 
invite  your  inspection. 

THE  NEW  SHOE  STORE, 

Opp,  Monument  C.  fJita!!  I  iO. 
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BISHOP  BBOTHERS 

PALMETTO  CORNER 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FINE  CONFECTIONS.  FRUITS,  CAKES,  CIGARS 

All  Cold  and  Hot  Drinks,  etc    Spacious  European  Restau- 
rant and  Oyster  Parlors.    Ice  Cream  and  other 
Refreshments  in  Season. 
PHorie 


Wofford  Students 

Are  always  welcome  at  our 

JEWELRY  STORE 

We  solicit  your  trade 

D.  C  CORRELL,  Jeweler  Sign  of  the  Big  Watck 

MISS  Si^NDERS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

STXJDIO  OVER  IRWIN'S  DRUG  STORK 


TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT 

PETERSON'S  PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY 

Where  the  Baby  Guessing  Contest  for  a  Solid  Gold  Watch 
is  in  progress.  The  boys  know  me  as  Photographer  and 
Optician.    NuF  Ced. 

R.  F.  PETERSON. 

26  East  Main  St. 


GO  TO  H.  BERNHARDT'S  STUDIO 

For  the  best  in  the  Photograph  Line 
Morgan  Square. 
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Always  Welcome 
at  the  Book  Store 


Sn    of  ^ 


i 

I  8  West  Ma-in  St. 
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TO  SUIT  EyERYBODY 


C.  D,  WHITMAN 

Crockery,  Glass^  Nice  Line  Students'  LampSj  Cooking  and 
HeatiDg  Stoves 


SPARTANBURG, 


S.  C. 


Moody  &  B'rMoe 


Carry  a  Select  I^ine  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Chewing  Tobacco 
arid  Smokers'  Supplies. 
Try  the  Ely  MKRITO.    Best  nickle  Cigar  on  earth. 


Fresh  Meats 


27  N.  Church  Street. 


Phone  65. 
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Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


We  have  our  own  Photo - 
gfraph  Gallery  for  Half  Tone 
and  Photo  Engravings. 

Fashionable  Engraving  and  Stationery 

LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 
College.  School  and  Wedding  Invitations,  Dance  Programs 
Menus  and  Fine  Engraving  of  all  kinds 

Before  Orderinq  ElsCwhere  Covpare  Samples  and  Prices 

WRTg]-Tt7kayT6.  ^ 

SFFiOia  BADGE  ^aK£nS  TO  kll  FBAT£BH!II£8 

Badges  sesit  r.pplicatioii  to  memoers  of  ti^e  fraternit_y. 
Makers  oi  Hi^n  Chi-s  Fraternity  Stationery.  Designs  and 
estimates  for  I'ivitations  and  Announcements.  Send  for 
sample  book  of  Stationery. 

Ii0-i42  Woodward  Ave.,  D.^iroit,  Micii.  WRIGHT,  W  &  CO.,  Jewelers 


J.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  Patronage  of  Wofford  Students 
IS  Especially  Solkited. 


Advkrtiskments 

For  First  Class  Groceries 


CALL  AT 


Cfiapmae's 


BOtll  PliOlieS  92  TME  GROCKR 

THOiVI  I^^SO  N    &    DI L-.!^  AM  O 

g-SEAVV    ANO    FANCV  GROCERIEiS 
You  can't  get  better  and  the  price  is  right.     —  Morgan  Sq. 


WHV  RAY  CEt^TS 
to  have  your  SHOES  half-soled  when  you  cau  get  them  half-soled  at 
the  CUT  RATE  SHOE  SHOP  for  ^Sc.    We  guarantee  all  our  work. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

32  East  Main  Street.  Jf,  3.  A.  GWENN,  Matiagef. 

W«  M.  FREEMAN'S 
SHOE  SHOP 

^Vr^L  WOItK  a-Ui^-HANTEED  ^ISrI>  JSTE ATIjY  JDOlSrES 
Special  Rates  to  Students 

C.  E.  FLEMING 

Firiore,  ^kk^^m£k4!astiQ  ioleases 

Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  booklet. 

Everybody  Brinks  BOTTLED  COCA  COLA 

Feach   Mellow  and   the  best  Ginger  Ale  is  put  out  by  the 

Spartaobtirg  Coca  Cola  Bottliiif  Co. 

If  the  Boys  want  anything  in  the 

Drug  One,  a  Nice  Cake  of  Soap,  Bottle  of  Per- 
feme,  Tootli  Bmslies  and  Powder,  Lamp  Goods, 

or  a  nice  box  of  Candy  for  the  best  girl,  call  at 

IRWIN'S  DRUG  STORE 

Ooe  Door  Below  DuPre  &  Wilson's, 


WoFFORD  C01.1.EGE  Journal 


Students^  Retreat* 

In  addition  to  our  complete  stock  of  Drugs,  SundriCvS,  Toilet 
Articles,  Etc.,  we  serve  Hot  and  Cold  Drinks  in  the  best  of 
style.  Visit  our  place  to  be  charmed.  We  also  have  a  large 
selection  of  Novels,  Periodicals,  and  Daily  Papers,  Cigars, 
Tobacco  and  Pipes.  Fresh  Candies  received  every  week. 
We  fill  Prescriptions  written  by  any  physician. 

W.  E.  MADDUX  &  CO.'S  Branch, 

Phone  223.  190  Magnolia  St. 

Agents  Parker  Fountain  pens. 


See  Our  Line  of 

SMART 
STYLISH 

OXFORDS 


aesfgned  fo?  College  Trade,  or  youngf  men  gfenerally  desmng 
«p-t$)-'iate,  dressy  Footwear. 

We  sell  our  Shoes  on  their  merits  and  gtiaraniee  them 
as  represented. 

WRIGHT-SCRUGGS 
SHOE  COMPA^^Y 


Wofforcl  College 

HENRY  N.  Sr^YDZH.  Litt.  D..  M.  A..  President. 

Two  Degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Fr-ur  courses  lep.diTig-  to 
the  A.  B.  Degree.  Nine  Professors.  D':-p:irtnieiits:  Kthics 
and  Astronomy,  Matliematics,  Physics,  Cliemistry ,  liiolojiy 
and  Geolog)',  lyatin,  Grctk,  lingli.-li,  German  and  French, 
Historj^  and  Econoniics.  Library  and  Librarian.  The  W. 
E-  Burnett  Gyninasinra,  under  a  competent  di:ector.  J.  B. 
Cleveland  Science  Hall  under  construction.  At  hkdic  grourids. 
Course  Lectures  by  the  ablest  mm  on  the  platform.  Rare 
musical  opportunitie.s.  Board  from  $8  to  $io  a  nionth.  Nt'xt 
session  begins  first  Wednesday  in  September.  For  catalogue 
or  other  information,  address 

J.  A.  GAMEWELL,  Secretary, 

Spartanburg,  S-  C. 


Ifoffori  Cfilgp  Wlki  IM. 


Building  contains  twenty  bed  rooms,  th-f^o  large  c'nts 
rooms,  a  society  hall,  an  assembly  hall  nn  i  a  diniriri  lo^m  — 
all  under  one  roof.  It  is  on  the  Coiler^e  Canipns.  The 
College  profes.sors  have  a  close  super\i-iin  of  their  clnss^^'S. 
The  Students  are  required  to  take  a  rt-gular  course  in  the 
Gymnasium.  They  have  access  to  the  C-'Kege  Li'trar}^  con- 
taining about  eight  thousand  volumes.  Tiie  U  cation  is  con- 
venient to  church  and  town.  The  Head-^JLL^ltT,  iiis  two  as- 
sistants, and  the  Matron  live  in  the  building':,  .so  tliat.  9t  a!l 
times,  there  is  a  close  su]>er\-ision  of  all  students.  Expenses 
reduced  from  $J44  to$iio.    For  further  inform:iti;)n,  addrtss 


A.  MASON  DuPRE,  Head-Master, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


College  Boys'  Rendezvous 


Nothing  is  Troublesome 
That  We   Do  Willingly 


That's  why  it's  no  trouble  at  all — indeed 
a  pleasure — to  show  you  our  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Men's  Furnishings  and 
Hats. 

If  you  call  you  buy  or  not,  as  you 
please. 

All  we  ask   is  the  privilege  of  showing 

you. 


OMER  5  CLMKSCSLES 

Hatters  and  Furnishers 


Suits  to  order,  $15.00  and  up 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE  LIBRART 
SPARTANiUM.  S.  C  29301 


